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INTRODUCTION 


The Ladder of Prayer and the Ship of Stirrings explores the discourse on 
contemplative prayer as an aspect of interiority and as a path to the divine 
in Late Antique Eastern Christianity. It deals with the transposition of 
Greek ascetic literature into East Syrian thought and its assimilation with 
indigenous features. I will argue in this study that the doubts about sacri- 
fices, prayers, fate and providence in the second- to fifth-century Mediterra- 
nean world yielded for Christians and non-Christians alike new definitions 
and concepts of individual prayer in Late Antiquity. This philosophical 
and religious development is not perceived in this study as a ‘metaphoric 
extension’ of the traditional religious system.' Rather, I contend that it was 
a radical change, one which touches directly upon new techniques for 
cultivating the self, the interaction with the divine, and the emergence of 
contemplative prayer in Late Antique ascetic culture? An examination of 
this development reveals Roman antiquity’s deep doubts about religious 
traditions and insecurity about the best way to approach the divine - the 
traditional discourse of sacrifice, whether biblical or pagan, notwith- 
standing. This change is well articulated by the illustrious desert philoso- 
pher and pedagogue Evagrius Ponticus (345-99): “The spiritual sacrifice 
is the pure conscience that puts on the state of the mind [nous] as on an 
altar.’ Judging from Evagrius' rich oeuvre, what seems to me important 
in Evagrius’ statement is not his metaphoric use of the term ‘spiritual 
sacrifice’, but the centrality he assigns to the faculty of the mind in prayer. 


1. As has recently been argued by Aaron P. Johnson, Religion and Identity in Porphyry 
of Tyre: The Limits of Hellenism in Late Antiquity (Cambridge, 2013), p. 103. According 
to Johnson, many philosophers in antiquity had sought to push the definition of ritual 
beyond the physical realm in their development of notions of intellectual sacrifice, a shift 
that he claims is ‘best understood not as a rejection of ritual as a physical cult, but rather 
as a metaphoric extension’. 

2. The bibliography on both topics, self and prayer, is vast. To discern the changes with 
regard to the subject of the self, Christopher Gill’s study is indispensable, The Structured 
Self in Hellenistic and Roman Thought (Oxford, 2006). See also David Brakke, Michael 
L. Satlow, and Steven Weitzman (eds.), Religion and the Self in Antiquity (Bloomington, 
2005), in which the subject of the self is discussed from different perspectives and current 
trends are examined. 

3. Kephalaia Gnostica 5.53, ed. and trans. Antoine Guillaumont, Les six Centuries des 
‘Képhalaia gnostica’ d'Évagre le Pontique (PO 28.1; Paris, 1958), pp. 198-99. 
bo sid am nhad Yea ma. haar nS ob naso hast 
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The mind, he determined, in a certain state of contemplation and through 
grace will be called ‘god’, because it will be accomplished as an image 
of its creator.* Granting such importance to the mind, Evagrius goes on 
to redefine prayer as an ascent of the mind (nous) and as a conversation 
of the mind with God. Furthermore, the radical change in models of 
piety, in the ways man imagined his interaction with the divine and in 
the effects of transcendence on ascetic life in the Late Antique Mediter- 
ranean world, brought forward new concepts and patterns of individual 
prayer. These innovations included prayers labeled silent prayer, pure 
prayer, unceasing prayer, spiritual prayer, Jesus prayer, Remembrance of 
God and prayer of the heart, which in a sense enhanced the repertoire 
of spiritual exercises of the classic and Hellenistic world.? The eastern 
monastic setting is the immediate context of this change. Such configu- 
rations of individual prayer, well attested in Greek and Syriac monastic 
and hagiographic literature and cultivated largely from the fourth cen- 
tury on in Eastern Christianities, were far from marginal.° Each type of 
prayer was tightly tied to the specific concepts of religious anthropology 
and self-perception. Each type of prayer served a vital function in shap- 
ing the new Eastern spiritual world of Late Antiquity, extended to later 
Byzantine spirituality, and culminating in the Hesychastic movement of 
the fourteenth century.’ A degree of diffusion in the ascetic culture of 


4. Kephalaia Gnostica 5.81, pp. 210-11 (version S, is rather different). For Plotinus’ 
description of Nous as god, Nicholas Banner, Philosophic Silence and the ‘One’ in Plotinus 
(Cambridge, 2018), pp. 183-88. 

5. I discussed this topic in my article ‘Demons and Prayers: Spiritual Exercises in the 
Monastic Community of Gaza in the Fifth and Sixth Centuries’, VC 57 (2003), pp. 200- 
21. The discussion here is related to the groundbreaking study of Pierre Hadot, Exercices 
spirituels et philosophie antique (2nd ed.; Paris, 1987). Eng. trans. by Arnold I. Davidson 
and Michael Chase, Philosophy as a Way of Life: Spiritual Exercises from Socrates to 
Foucault (Oxford, 1995). 

6. The bibliography on the various sorts of individual prayer is vast. See, for example, 
the bibliography on pure prayer, unceasing prayer, and Jesus prayer provided by Brouria 
Bitton-Ashkelony and Aryeh Kofsky, The Monastic School of Gaza (Supplements to Vigiliae 
Christianae 78; Leiden, 2006), pp. 157-82; Michael Bakker, “The Mystagogical Psychol- 
ogy of the Greek Fathers and Prayer: A Diachronic Study’, in Hans van Loon et al. (eds.), 
Prayer and the Transformation of the Self in Early Christian Mystagogy (LAHR 18; Leuven, 
2018), pp. 339-63. 

7. Irénée Hausherr, Hésychasme et prière (OCA 176; Rome, 1966). In the same direc- 
tion on hesychia and prayer is Kallistos Ware’s “The Origins of Jesus Prayer: Diadochus, 
Gaza, Sinai’, in Cheslyn Jones, Geoffrey Wainwright, and Edward Yarnold (eds.), The Study 
of Spirituality (London, 1966), pp. 175-84; Kallistos Ware, “The Power of the Name: The 
Jesus Prayer in Orthodox Spirituality’, Fairacres Publications 43 (1974), pp. 1-33; Kallistos 
Ware, ‘Silence in Prayer: The Meaning of Hesychia’, in Basil Pennington (ed.), One Yet 
Two: Monastic Tradition East and West (Cistercian Studies Series 29; Kalamazoo, 1976), 
pp. 22-47. And more recently, Antonio Rigo, ‘De l'apologie à l'évocation de l'expérience 
mystique. Évagre le Pontique, Isaac le Syrien et Diadoque de Photicé dans les œuvres de 
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biblical notions and interpretations, theological stances, and philosophi- 
cal concepts and terminology drove these configurations. Psalms and 
biblical texts provided the language of many prayers in Late Antique 
Christianity, as reflected in various sorts of texts, including hagiography 
and epigraphy.? These prayers were, in fact, new spiritual exercises, or new 
‘technologies of the self’, in the Foucaultian sense of the term, reshaping 
and orienting the self toward the divine and profoundly impacting mys- 
tical techniques and language in Eastern Christianity in later periods.? 
The typology of these individual prayers is complicated, and the distinc- 
tions between them oftentimes not easily drawn." The current book by no 
means aims to tackle this issue or to adopt a phenomenological approach 
as such. It may even be said to represent the opposite demarche of the 
phenomenology of prayer as understood, for example, by Friedrich Heiler 
in the 1920s. In his attempt to categorize prayers, Heiler deliberately 
ignored treatises on prayer as well as hagiographic writings, which led 
him to disregard the centrality of the discourse on prayer as reflected in 
rich Late Antique corpora and miss the major role of the Evagrian con- 
ception of pure prayer in Eastern Christian thought." Thus, I here leave 
aside prayer as a text or formula and instead trace the religious impulses 
that prompted new configurations of prayer, analyzing the discourse on 
the praying self as an ascetic way of life. 


Grégoire Palamas (et dans la controverse palamite)’, in A. Speer and P. Steinkrüger (eds.), 
Knotenpunkt Byzanz: Wissensformen und kulturelle Wechselbeziehungen (Miscellanea 
Mediaevalia 36; Berlin, 2012), pp. 85-108. 

8. Luke Dysinger, Psalmody and Prayer in the Writings of Evagrius Ponticus (Oxford, 
2005); Lorenzo Perrone, ‘Scripture for a Life of Perfection. The Bible in Late Antique 
Monasticism: The Case of Palestine", in Lorenzo DiTommaso and Lucian Turcescu (eds.), 
The Reception and Interpretation of the Bible in Late Antiquity. Proceedings of the Montréal 
Colloquium in Honour of Charles Kannengiesser, 11-13 October 2006 (Bible in Ancient 
Christianity 6; Leiden- Boston, 2008), pp. 393-417; Columba Stewart, “The Use of the Bib- 
lical texts in Prayer and the Formation of Early Monastic Culture’, American Benedictine 
Review 61 (2011), pp. 284-99; Leah Di Segni, ‘Expressions of Prayer in Late Antique 
Inscriptions in the Provinces of Palestina and Arabia’, in Brouria Bitton-Ashkelony and 
Derek Krueger (eds.), Prayer and Worship in Eastern Christianities, 5th to 11th Centuries 
(London, 2017), pp. 63-88. 

9. Michel Foucault, "Technologies of the Self’, in Luther H. Martin, Huck Gutman, 
and Patrick H. Hutton (eds.), Technologies of the Self: A Seminar with Michel Foucault 
(Boston, 1988), pp. 16-49. 

10. A case in point is the different sense ofthe heart and the mind in the Western and 
Eastern Christian traditions, which clearly affected the definitions of inner prayer, as has 
been argued by Sebastian P. Brock, "Ihe Prayer of the Heart in Syriac Tradition’, Sobornost 4 
(1982), pp. 131-42. 

11. Friedrich Heiler, Das Gebet. Eine religionsgeschichtliche und religionspsycholo- 
gische Untersuchung (Munich, 1921), Eng. trans. by Samuel McComb, Prayer: A Study in 
the History and Psychology of Religion (Oxford-New York, 1932; reprinted 1997). 
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Indeed, the centrality of prayer in ascetic life, or as Gregory of Nyssa 
articulated, ‘Prayer is the seal of virginity’, is apparent.!? The Life of 
Macrina, Palladius’ Historia Lausiaca, Cassian’s Conferences, the Sayings 
of the Desert Fathers, as well the sixth-century opulent collection of Ques- 
tions and Answers of Barsanuphius and John from Gaza, are blatant 
examples of the experience and discourse of prayer in the monastic con- 
text. It is precisely the “professional experience” of the monks that cre- 
ated the conditions for the new discourse on prayer, as an integral part of 
Late Antique monastic theology. But it is mainly in the liturgical context 
that the study of prayer has been a perennial subject of theological delib- 
eration, and its part in the formation of ascetic culture and the discourse 
on Late Antique spiritual exercise has been largely overlooked. Prayer, for 
instance, was not included in Pierre Hadot’s influential model of spiritual 
exercises.? As Columba Stewart observed a decade ago, ‘Even the recent 
strong interest in early Christian asceticism has focused more on sexuality, 
diet, gender and questions of authority than on the devotional practices of 
ascetic men and women.“ He traces this reticence to the elusiveness of 
the subject of prayer and the paucity of traditional kinds of scholarly evi- 
dence." The Ladder of Prayer and the Ship of Stirrings joins the scholarly 
efforts of the past decade to fill this gap and aims to contribute precisely 
in this direction, namely, to examine the emergence of personal prayer as 
an integral part of the major religious changes and the profound cultural 
developments of Late Antique Eastern Christianities. 

The title of the book requires clarification: by ‘Ladder of Prayer’, I 
refer to the key topic in this study, namely, the anabasis of the mind 
to God through the ladder of prayer, a theory that was fully developed 
by Evagrius Ponticus and later fused into the monastic teaching of 
East Syriac Christianity;" ‘Ship of Stirrings is a phrase I borrow from the 


12. Gregory of Nyssa, The Lord's Prayer, ed. Johannes F. Callahan, Gregorii Nysseni 
Opera VIL 2: De oratione dominica. De beatitudinibus (Leiden-New York- Cologne, 1992), 
p. 8. 

13. On this omission, see my article ‘Demons and Prayers’. 

14. Asa major example of this approach to the study of Late Antique ascetic culture we 
can think about the influential study of Peter Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women, 
and Sexual Renunciation in Early Christianity (New York, 1988. Twentieth-Anniversary 
edition with a new introduction was published in 2018). 

15. Columba Stewart, ‘Prayer’, in Susan Ashbrook Harvey and David G. Hunter (eds.), 
The Oxford Handbook of Early Christian Studies (Oxford, 2008), pp. 744-63. See now the 
contribution of Lorenzo Perrone in this direction, ‘Prayer as a Mirror of Monastic Culture 
in Byzantine Palestine: The Letters of the Hesychast Euthymius to Barsanuphius’, Proche- 
Orient Chrétien 60 (2011), pp. 257-90. 

16. It is in this sense that I use the image of “ladder” and not as John Climacus’ The 
Ladder of Divine Ascent, whose impact on Syriac spirituality seemed to appear much later, 
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eighth-century Syrian writer, Joseph Hazzaya (or ‘the Visionary’), who 
encapsulated the essence of the inner practice of prayer in nautical 
imagery: the soul during prayer resembles a ship in the middle of the sea, 
the mind acting as a steersman dealing with the different winds that 
convey the ship; the winds are the various stirrings, impulses, or move- 
ments (material and immaterial, good and bad), which arise in the mind 
during prayer, a mind that ascends through the ladder of prayer to God 
and experiences the vision of the light of the Holy Trinity. However, as 
Hazzaya says, not all the winds-stirrings are suitable for the course of the 
ship; there are ‘gentle breezes which convey the ship of the soul over the 
waves to a harbor that is totally restful’, yet others are harmful to the 
soul’s course during the time of prayer. The experience of the mind and 
dynamic of those winds-stirrings, their characteristics, nature, and limits, 
constitute the heart of the theories of inner prayer in East Syriac Chris- 
tianity. It is such impulses that convey those who pray pure prayer to the 
sphere of luminosity and wonder, to the realm of hidden worship, which 
I attempt to examine here. 

It seems to me important to state at the outset that this book does 
not discuss Jewish prayers, even though Late Antique Judaism and 
Christianity shared patterns of prayer," the spiritualization of the 
notion of the Temple, and the idea of prayer substitutes for sacrifice:!® 
we see it in rabbinic literature, in Aphrahat's Demonstration 4, written 
in the mid-fourth century, as well as in the Book of Perfection, written 
by Sahdonä (Martyrius), the seventh-century East Syrian bishop and 


at the thirteen century, even though the Library of St Catherine's Monastery possesses 
an eighth-century Syriac manuscript translation of this treatise. See Herman Teule, 
"L'Échelle du Paradis de Jean Climaque dans la tradition syriaque: premières investigations’, 
ParOr 20 (1995), pp. 279-93; Sebastian Brock, ‘Syriac on Sinai: The Main Connections’, 
in V. Ruggieri and L. Pieralli (eds.), EYKOZMIA: Studi miscellanei per il 75° di Vincenzo 
Poggi S.J. (Soveria Mannelli [Catanzaro], 2003), pp. 103-17 (at 106). 

17. Ester Chazon, ‘A Prayer Alleged to be Jewish in the Apostolic Constitutions’, in 
Ester Chazon, David Satran, and Ruth Clements (eds.), Things Revealed: Studies in Early 
Jewish and Christian Literature in Honor of Michael E. Stone (Leiden, 2004), pp. 261-77; 
Judith H. Newman, 'Holy, Holy, Holy: the use of Isaiah 6.3 in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions 7.35.1-10 and 8.12.6-27’, in Craig A. Evans (ed.), Scribes and Sages: Early Jewish 
Interpretation and Transmission of Scripture (London, 2004), pp. 123-34; Pieter van der 
Horst, "Ihe Hellenistic Synagogal Prayers in the Apostolic Constitutions in Pieter van der 
Horst and Judith H. Newman, Early Jewish Prayers in Greek (Berlin-New York, 2008), 
pp. 1-93; Menahem Kister, "The Prayers of the Seventh Book of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions and their Implication for the Formulation of the Synagogue Prayers’, Tarbiz 77 (2008), 
pp. 205-38 [in Hebrew]; M. Lank, The Apostolic Constitutions: Judaism and Anti-Judaism 
in the Construction of Christianity (PhD. diss., Harvard University, 2010). 

18. For a comprehensive survey, see M. Balberg, "The Animalistic Gullet and the 
Godlike Soul: Reframing Sacrifice in Midrash Leviticus Rabbah', AJS Review 38 (2014), 
pp. 221-47. 
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ascetic writer.” Notably, however, Late Antique rabbinic Judaism never 
developed a coherent theory of individual or contemplative prayer, even 
though the rabbis were intensely preoccupied with a wide range of issues 
touching on the topic. For instance, Ps. 35:10 ‘All my bones shall say’ 
gained various interpretations about gestures of the body,” and they 
elaborated upon important and trivial topics alike: patterns of benedic- 
tions, performance of prayer, as well as concerns of spitting and sneezing 
during prayer. This intensity, well reflected, for instance, in Tractate 
Berakoth, yielded a detailed code of behavior for individual prayer and 
public liturgy but a limited theological discourse and no theory of per- 
sonal contemplative prayer. Moreover, one may be tempted to track an 
affinity of Christian contemplative prayer with the Hekhalot literature 
- whose investigations in the past several decades have highlighted the 
fluid nature of its intertextual links in Jewish antiquity and its late date 
of composition - that is, between the fifth and ninth centuries.” In line 
with the development in Judaism of the daily synagogue liturgy - that is, 
the communal statutory liturgy as a substitute for Temple service - the 
Hekhalot tradition contains various sorts of mystical prayers, modeled on 
angelic prayer and described in terms of the Temple worship. As Rachel 
Elior convincingly argues, the aim of those prayers - prayed by a small 
number of initiates, representatives of the community at large - is to build 
'complex ritual bridges between the earthly community now deprived of 
its ritual center and the celestial beings who perpetuated the cult in the 
heavens"? Although descriptions of mystical prayer can easily be detected 
in this corpus, it contains no theory of personal contemplative prayer. 


19. Aphrahat, Demonstration 4, edited by J. Parisot, Aphraatis Sapientis Persae 
Demonstrationes, vol. 1 (PS 1; Paris, 1894), cols. 137-82. English translation by Sebastian 
P. Brock, The Syriac Fathers on Prayer and the Spiritual Life (Cistercian Publications 101; 
Kalamazoo, 1987), pp. 5-25; Sahdona, The Book of Perfection, ed. and trans. André de 
Halleux, Martyrius (Sahdona), Oeuvres spirituelles. ITI: Livre de la perfection (CSCO 252, 
Syr. 110; Leuven, 1965), pp. 1-27. On prayer as an offering, see Sebastian P. Brock, ‘Fire 
from Heaven: from Abel's Sacrifice to the Eucharist. A Theme in Syriac Christian- 
ity’, StPatr. 25 (1993), pp. 229-43. See also, Brock, “The Prayer of the Heart’, pp. 136- 
37. 

20. Uri Ehrlich, The Nonverbal Language of Prayer: A New Approach to Jewish Liturgy 
(Texts and Studies in Ancient Judaism Series 105; Tübingen, 2004). 

21. Ra'anan Boustan provides a good update of the current scholarship regarding the 
date of composition and nature of this literature in his ‘Introduction: Hekhalot Literature 
at the Intersections of Jewish Regional Cultures’, in Ra'anan Boustan, Martha Himmelfarb, 
and Peter Scháfer (eds.), Hekhalot Literature in Context (Texts and Studies in Ancient 
Judaism 153; Tübingen, 2013), pp. xi-xxiv. 

22. Rachel Elior, ‘Early Forms of Jewish Mysticism’, in Steven T. Katz (ed.), The 
Cambridge History: Judaism: The Late Roman-Rabbinic Period, vol. 4 (Cambridge, 2006), 
pp. 749-91 (p. 761). 
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Furthermore, Late Antique Jewish religious discourse after Philo of 
Alexandria seems to eschew philosophy until Saadia Gaon in the tenth 
century. Saadia wrote a book of prayer titled in Judeo-Arabic: ‘The Book 
of All Prayers and Praises’, and commonly referred to as Saadia’s Siddur 
in Hebrew.” In the introduction of the book Saadia offered reflections and 
systematic thoughts about the meaning and the function of prayer. This 
sort of philosophical reflection was alien to Judaism in Late Antique rab- 
binic literature. Therefore, the discourse regarding contemplative prayer in 
Late Antique Judaism and in Christianity went in different directions.” 
The chronological scope of The Ladder of Prayer and the Ship of Stirrings 
is wide, ranging from the second-century Mediterranean world of soph- 
ists up to the East Syrian mystical authors in the eighth century. It begins 
with the debate in Late Antiquity on the efficacy of prayer among sophists, 
philosophers and Christian thinkers, well articulated in Oration 5 of 
Maximus of Tyre: ‘Should one pray?’ This basic question, posed concern- 
ing such a central practice as prayer, seems significant. I suggest that this 
question reflects doubts about the old religious system, and heralds the 
move from prayer as a turn to the gods for requests, praises and ritual 
practices accompanying sacrifices, to a concern with prayer as an inner 
exercise for shaping the self and encountering the divine (chapter 1).?° 
Three theories predominated during the long development of the cultural 
change in religious behavior and thought of the Hellenistic philosophical 
milieu and that of the Christians: theurgic prayer associated with Neo- 
Platonists; contemplative prayer, developed at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury by Evagrius Ponticus, known as ‘pure prayer’ or ‘imageless player’; 
and silent prayer, notable from the fifth century on in Syriac Christianity 
and associated with the writings of John of Apamea (chapter 2). It is this 
shift in ancient views of prayer that I analyze in this book. Furthermore, 
I endeavor to detect the trajectories in which these theories - pure prayer 
and silent prayer - stimulated the creation of new conceptions regarding 


23. S. Assaf, I. Davidson, and B.I. Joel (eds. and trans.), Siddur Rav Seadyah Ga'on: 
Kitab Jami' al-Salawat wa'l-Iasabih (Jerusalem, 1941) [in Hebrew]. 

24. On the few attempts of the Sages, after Philo, to understand the biblical text in light 
of ideas borrowed from Greek philosophy, see Howard (Haim) Kreisel, "Philosophical 
Interpretations of the Bible’, in Steven Nadler and Tamar M. Rudavskyin (eds.), The Cam- 
bridge History of Jewish Philosophy: From Antiquity through the Seventeenth Century 
(Cambridge, 2009), vol. 1, pp. 88-120. 

25. The bibliography on prayer is vast. A good orientation is Gérard Freyburger and 
Laurent Pernot (eds.), Bibliographie analytique de la prière grecque et romaine (1898-1998) 
(2nd ed.; Turnhout, 2008); Frédéric Chapot and Bernard Laurot (eds.), Corpus de prières 
grecques et romaines: textes réunis, traduits et commentés (Turnhout, 2001). Lorenzo 
Perrone, La preghiera secondo Origene: L'impossibilità donata (Brescia, 2011) is a mine 
of bibliographic information about late antique Christian prayer. 
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the praying self, and analyze their role within the development of Late 
Antique Syriac monastic culture. Placing John of Apamea’s theory of 
silent prayer into the larger context of the Late Antique universe of prayer 
signals that his concept was well removed from Neoplatonic vocabulary 
and thought, largely independent of Evagrius' teaching on pure prayer.?é 
It reflects Syriac indigenous spirituality and imagery, and probably was 
indebted to Ephrem’s theology of silence. John represents a unique moment 
in Syriac spirituality - on the cusp of its stimulation by the translations 
of Evagrius’ writings from Greek into Syriac and of its reshaping by the 
concept of pure prayer. 

It is well known that the end of the fifth century and the beginning of 
the sixth was a period of cultural transition in Syriac Christianity, one 
in which the assimilation of Greek patristic lore and the growing pres- 
tige of Greek learning and wisdom quickened local intellectual life.” 
Discerning the shifting attitude, for example, between Philoxenus of 
Mabbug’s earlier and later works, Lucas Van Rompay has identified the 
transition through which Syriac Christianity passed around the year 500.78 
Syriac monastic culture was one of the sites of this inter-cultural process 
of hybridization, incorporating Greek patristic learning while maintain- 
ing many indigenous features. 

No doubt, the Syriac translations of Evagrius Ponticus’ corpus, which 
rapidly and radically reshaped local ascetic discourse, represent a cul- 
tural watershed in Syriac Christian thought. Scholars have long appre- 
ciated Syriac Christianity’s whole-hearted reception of Evagrius, his 


26. To what extent John of Apamea read Evagrius’ writing is a question that will be 
discussed in chapter 2. 

27. Recent decades have seen a remarkable interest in this subject. See the classic 
studies of Sebastian P. Brock, ‘From Antagonism to Assimilation: Syriac Attitudes to 
Greek Learning’, in Nina G. Garsoian (ed.), East of Byzantium: Syria and Armenia 
in the Formative Period (Washington DC, 1982), pp. 17-34; Brock, ‘Greek and Syriac 
in Late Antique Syria’, in Alan K. Bowman and Greg Woolf (eds.), Literacy and Power 
in the Ancient World (Cambridge, 1994), pp. 149-60; Bas ter Haar Romeny, A Syrian in 
Greek Dress: The Use of Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac Biblical Texts in Eusebius of Emesa’s 
Commentary on Genesis (Leuven, 1997); Glen W. Bowersock, “The Syriac Life of Rabbula 
and Syrian Hellenism’, in Thomas Hägg and Philip Rousseau (eds.), Greek Biography 
and Panegyric in Late Antiquity (Berkeley, 2000), pp. 255-71; David Michelson, “It Is 
Not the Custom of Our Syriac Language ... ": Reconsidering the Role of Translation in 
the Polemics of Philoxenus of Mabbug’, in David Brakke, Deborah Deliyannis, and 
Edward Watts (eds.), Shifting Cultural Frontiers in Late Antiquity (Farnham, 2012), 
pp. 7-22. 

28. Lucas Van Rompay, ‘Mallpana dilan Suryaya: Ephrem in the Works of Philoxenus 
of Mabbog: Respect and Distance’, Hugoye: Journal of Syriac Studies 7/1 (2004), pp. 83-105; 
Van Rompay, ‘Past and Present Perceptions of Syriac Literary Tradition’, Hugoye: Journal 
of Syriac Studies 3/1 (2000), pp. 71-103 (p. 75). 
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condemnation at the Council of Constantinople (553) notwithstanding.?? 
Philoxenus of Mabbug (d. 523) exemplifies the linguistic turn in Syriac 
Christianity and the rapid reception of Evagrius. He was among the ear- 
liest authors to embrace Evagrius’ contemplative theory, to use his trea- 
tises Praktikos and Gnostikos, and to merge his theories with the native 
Syriac ascetic tradition. Since Irénée Hausherr’s studies in the 1960s, and 
mainly in the studies of André de Halleux, Antoine Guillaumont, and 
Paul Harb, up to the most recent studies by Darling Young and David 
Michelson, scholars have continued to identify Evagrian theology, lan- 
guage and contemplative theory in Philoxenus impressive works.?? It is 
in Philoxenus’ Letter to Patricius, written around 500/505, that scholars 
have detected his gradual move away from native Syriac spirituality and 
pointed to the extent and enthusiasm of his adherence to Evagrius' lore.*! 

Some decades after Philoxenus' espousal of Evagrius’ spiritual teaching, 
Babai the Great (c. 551-628), a theologian and monastic author of the 
East Syrian Church, was attracted by the major contemplative and philo- 
sophical treatise of Evagrius, the Kephalaia Gnostica, and offered an 
impressive commentary in which he tackled some of the important obscu- 
rities embedded in the concept of pure prayer.? As Antoine Guillaumont 
puts it, thanks to the 'industrie' of Babai the Great, Evagrius was repre- 
sented at that time as a pillar of orthodoxy and as an 'organ of the Holy 


29. On the alleged accusation of Evagrius, see Antoine Guillaumont, Les 'Képhalaia 
Gnostica' d'Évagre le Pontique et l'histoire de l'Origénisme chez les grecs et chez les syriens 
(Patristica Sorbonensia 5; Paris, 1962). 

30. Irénée Hausherr, ‘Spiritualité Syrienne: Philoxène de Mabboug en version française’, 
OCP 23 (1957), pp. 171-85 (republished in OCA 183 [1969], pp. 285-99); André de Halleux, 
Philoxéne de Mabbog: Sa vie, ses écrits, sa théologie (Louvain, 1963); Guillaumont, Les 
Kephalaia Gnostica, pp. 207-13; Paul Harb, '"U'Attitude de Philoxène de Mabboug à 
l'égard de la spiritualité “savant” d'Évagre le Pontique’, in F. Graffin (ed.), Mémorial 
G. Kouri-Sarkis 1898-1968 (Louvain, 1969), pp. 135-55; Robin D. Young, ‘The Influence 
of Evagrius of Pontus’, in Robin Darling Young and Monica J. Blanchard (eds.), To 
Train His Soul in Books: Syriac Asceticism in Early Christianity (Washington DC, 2011), 
pp. 157-75; David A. Michelson, The Practical Christology of Philoxenus of Mabbug 
(Oxford, 2014). For Philoxenus' significant departure from the authentic Evagrius' text 
and his use of the expurgated version (known as S1), see J.W. Watt, ‘Philoxenus and the 
Old Syriac version of Evagrius' Centuries’, OC 64 (1980), pp. 65-81. 

31. The Letter to Patricius, ed. with French translation by René Lavenant, La Lettre à 
Patricius de Philoxéne de Mabboug (PO 30.5; Turnhout, 1963). Further bibliography on 
this topic is provided in my article 'Monastic Hybridity and Anti-Exegetical Discourse: 
From Philoxenus of Mabbug to Dadisho' Qatraya’, StPatr. 91 (2017), pp. 413-33. 

32. Babai's commentary and the Syriac version of the KG he used is published in 
W. Frankenberg, Evagrius Ponticus (Abhandlungen der Kóniglichen Gesellschaft der Wis- 
senschaften zu Góttingen, Philologisch-historische Klasse 13.2; Berlin, 1912), pp. 8-471, 
with Guillaumont, Les 'Képhalaia Gnostica’, pp. 259-94; Adam H. Becker, Fear of God 
and the Beginning of Wisdom: The School of Nisibis and the Development of Scholastic 
Culture in Late Antique Mesopotamia (Philadelphia, 2006), pp. 175-78, 182-83. 
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Spirit? His influence on Mediterranean and Syriac ascetic culture is 
widely recognized, and recently his impact on the Church of East Persia 
and Central Asia has been revealed as well.% We simply cannot trace the 
history of Eastern ascetic culture and Syriac spirituality without consid- 
ering the Evagriana Syriaca.” Furthermore, the melding of Greek and 
Syriac traditions accelerated in the fifth century and beginning of the 
sixth, when Syriac translations of the major Greek hagiographic and spir- 
itual literature began to circulate.’ An analysis of this process reveals, 
in addition to the creative assimilation of Greek monastic works, the 
ways in which Syriac authors confronted the most characteristic images 
embedded in this tradition and how they coped with the tensions inher- 
ent in this culture. Evagrius’ new theory of prayer, I propose, had an 
impact not only on prayer practices but also on the intellectual shaping 
of mystical and monastic discourse in Syriac Christianity. Nonetheless, 
as we shall see throughout this book, John of Apamea’s teachings - on 
prayer, silence, and tripartite spiritual schema - had a strong influence 
on East Syriac Christianity. Thus, the following chapters in this study 
will focus on the impact of this new linguistic and cultural turn as well 
as on several peculiar components of Syriac spirituality. 


33. Guillaumont, Les ‘Képhalaia Gnostica’, p. 289; Babai, Comm. KG 4.3, ed. Franken- 
berg, p. 260. 

34. Paul Géhin, ‘D’Egypte en Mésopotamie: La réception d’Evagre le Pontique dans 
les communautés syriaques’, in Florence Jullien and Marie-Joseph Pierre (eds.), Mona- 
chismes d'Orient: Images, échanges, influences; hommage à Antoine Guillaumont; cin- 
quantenaire de la chaire des “Christianismes orientaux” (Bibliothèque de l’École des 
hautes études. Section des sciences religieuses 148; Turnhout, 2011), pp. 29-49. The 
edited volume by Joel Kalvesmaki and Robin D. Young, Evagrius and His Legacy (Notre 
Dame, 2016), reveals the impressive legacy of Evagrius’ writings, its reception and the 
translations into various languages. See, for example, Anthony J. Watson, ‘Evagrius: 
East of the Euphrates’, in Kalvesmaki and Young (eds.), Evagrius and His Legacy, pp. 236- 
56. 

35. For the Evagriana Syriaca, see the bibliography listed according to Evagrius' trea- 
tises, in Grigory Kessel and Karl Pinggéra, A Bibliography of Syriac Ascetic and Mystical 
Literature (Leuven, 2011), pp. 76-92. On the impact of Evagrius' thought and terminology 
on Syriac ascetic culture, see, for example, Antoine Guillaumont, ‘Les versions syriaques de 
l'oeuvre d'Évagre le Pontique et leur role dans la formation du vocabulaire ascétique syri- 
aque, in R. Lavenant (ed.), III Symposium Syriacum 1980 (OCA 221; Rome, 1983), pp. 25- 
41; Paolo Bettiolo, ‘Povertà e conoscenza: Appunti su alcune “Centurie gnostiche" della 
tradizione Evagriana in Siria, ParOr 15 (1988/89), pp. 107-25; Columba Stewart, 'Evagrius 
beyond Byzantium: The Latin and Syriac Receptions in Kalvesmaki and Young (eds.), 
Evagrius and His Legacy, pp. 206-35. 

36. On the translation from Greek into Syriac of major hagiographic compositions, 
see Sebastian P. Brock, ‘Syriac Hagiography’, in Stephanos Efthymiadis (ed.), The Ashgate 
Research Companion to Byzantine Hagiography, Vol. 1: Period and Places (Burlington, 
2011), pp. 259-83. On the Syriac translations of Palladius’ Lausiac History, see Sebastian 
P. Brock, ‘Saints in Syriac: A Little-Tapped Resource’, JECS 16/2 (2008), pp. 181-96. 
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Most of the writers that I discuss in this study were already dubbed 
‘mystical authors’ by A. Mingana and Irénée Hausherr in the early 1930s, 
and in the recent collective volume of essays Les mystiques syriaques, 
edited by Alain Desreumaux. Scholarly consensus holds that Eastern and 
Western Syriac thinkers produced different genres of texts.’ This con- 
sensus led Sabino Chiala to problematize the subject, asking whether we 
are dealing with ‘Une école ou une époque?” It is not the first aim of 
this book to provide an answer to this question, yet this Syrian mystical 
surge in itself is not surprising in the history of religions. We can mention 
a similar phenomenon that took place in the sixteenth-century center of 
Kabbala in Safed, and the ‘mystical invasion’ that occurred in seven- 
teenth-century France.? In both later examples, the mystical strand is 
well defined in chronological, geographical and literary terms. Likewise, 
between the fifth and eighth centuries, a considerable number of authors 
in East Syriac Christianity composed mystical literature. These authors, 
who were extensively engaged in ascetic exegesis and valued the life of 
stillness, wrote almost exclusively on mystical life. Contemplative prayer, 
or ‘hidden worship’, was the governing element of their ascetic systems, 
to the point that we can speak about prayer in this milieu as a vehicle of 
transition to the transcendent world. Yet, beyond a doubt, such religious 
outpourings had ancient origins. What seems important in the remark- 
able mystical phenomenon of East Syriac Christianity is the intensity of 
preoccupation of several authors with the Greek ascetic literature that 
was composed during the golden age of the monastic movement - that 
is, in the fourth and fifth centuries. An analysis of their peculiar mode 
of interpreting monastic literary lore in relation to prayer - mainly the 
writings of Evagrius, Abba Isaiah, Mark the Monk, the Apophthegmata 
patrum and Pseudo-Dionysius - and an examination of the degree to 
which they integrated this literary legacy in their teachings and merged 
it with indigenous Syriac spirituality, constitutes the heart of this book. 


37. However, this too sharp division between East and West Syriac literature is hard 
to maintain with regard to biblical exegetical approaches as has been argued by Lucas Van 
Rompay, ‘La littérature exégétique syriaque et la rapprochement des traditions syrienne- 
occidentale et syrienne-orientale’, ParOr 20 (1995), pp. 221-35. 

38. Sabino Chiala, ‘Les mystiques Syro-Orientaux: Une Ecole ou une Epoque?’, in Alain 
Desreumaux (ed.), Les mystiques syriaques (Etudes syriaques 8; Paris, 2011), pp. 63- 
78. Chiala links the birth and growth of this singular phenomenon to the monastic 
reform of Abraham of Kashkar. See, for example, Sabino Chiala, Abramo di Kashkar e 
la sua comunità (Bose, 2005). 

39. Henri Bremond, Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en France, vol. 2, 
L'invasion mystique (1590-1620) (Paris, 1930). I am grateful to Peter Brown for this 
reference. 
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A prime example of the melding of Evagrian thought on prayer 
with Syriac indigenous spirituality, mainly with the teachings of John 
of Apamea, is found in the writings of the influential seventh-century 
author, Isaac of Nineveh (chapter 3). In this chapter, I am interested not 
so much in the Evagrian theory of prayer per se, which has been pro- 
foundly treated, but rather in the ways his innovative concept of pure 
prayer influenced the religious thought and practice of East Syrian writers. 
How, for example, did they imagine the inner performance of conversing 
with God? It should be stressed that Evagrius’ theory of pure prayer was 
not adopted as such. Rather, Isaac of Nineveh and others challenged its 
philosophical complexity and the intricate ways in which it might be 
achieved, thus generating their own strand of mystical discourse. 

Although the biblical text was pivotal in Evagrius’ ascetic discourse, 
his contemplative theory was not a scholastic demarche - that is, it did 
not entail the learning of specific texts, nor did it call for a particular way 
of interpreting the Scriptures.*° In this, it differed markedly from the tex- 
tual approaches of Origen and of Gregory of Nyssa on prayer, for example, 
who grounded their theories to a great extent on the exegesis of the Scrip- 
tures. It is worth noting in this connection that the Evagriana Syriaca 
includes all of Evagrius’ major ascetic and doctrinal writings, such as the 
Kephalaia Gnostica, the Praktikos, the Reflections and the Antirrhétikos, but 
it lacks his exegetical scholia. There are a few Syriac fragments of Evagrius, 
Expositio in parabolas et in proverbia, and of the minor treatises De 
Seraphim and De Cherubim. Yet, to the best of my knowledge, the major 
exegetical work of Evagrius, Scholia on the Psalms, have not been found 
in Syriac translation.“ In the seventh century, the East Syrian monastic 
author Dadisho' Qatraya granted Evagrius the title ‘the grammaticus 
of the passions (£sw1 vaa si) and the examiner of thoughts’, 
encapsulating his assessment of Evagrius’ ascetic lore, and referred to 
what seemed to him a key notion regarding the ascetic self (chapter 4).? 


40. D. Brakke, ‘Reading the New Testament and Transforming the Self in Evagrius 
of Pontus’, in H.-U. Weidemann (ed.), Asceticism and Exegesis in Early Christianity: 
The Reception of New Testament Texts in Ancient Ascetic Discourses (Gôttingen, 2013), 
pp. 284-99. 

41. On the Syriac fragments of Evagrius’ Expositio in parabolas et in proverbia, De 
Seraphim and De Cherubim, see J. Muyldermans, Evagriana Syriaca: textes inédits du British 
Museum et de la Vaticane (Bibliothéque du Muséon 31; Louvain, 1952), pp. 133-34, 163-64; 
J. Muyldermans, ‘Sur les Séraphims et Sur Les Chérubins d'Évagre le Pontique dans les 
versions syriaque et arménienne’, Le Muséon 59 (1946), pp. 367-79; Antoine Guillaumont, 
Un philosophe au désert: Évagre le Pontique (Textes et Traditions 8; Paris, 2004), pp. 136-40. 

42. Dadisho; Letter to Abkosh 3, ed. with French translation by Antoine Guillaumont 
and Micheline Albert, ‘Lettre de Dadisho Qatraya à Abkosh sur l’hésychia’, in E. Lucchesi 
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He tackled explicitly the inherent dilemma in monastic life, scrutinizing 
the Scriptures or scrutinizing the self in the spirit of Evagrius’ theories, 
as well as those of Mark the Monk and Abba Isaiah’s engaging Asceticon. 

In addition to the steady impact of the Evagriana Syriaca on the East 
Syrian mystical tradition and of John of Apamea’s teachings, a further 
intellectual strand shaped its discourse on prayer, namely, the transla- 
tions of Greek medical literature that began to circulate in the East Syrian 
monastic milieu of the sixth and seventh centuries. The translations of 
Hippocrates and Galen, for example, nourished Syrian ascetic thought 
with a major classical intellectual principle - namely, that medicine and 
philosophy constitute a single discipline.# This principle penetrated Late 
Antique Syriac ascetic thought through the work of Sergius of Resh‘ayna 
(d. 536), the Miaphysite author and physician who seems to have been the 
first translator of Galen’s works, as well as the first translator of the philo- 
sophical writings of Pseudo-Dionysius. Shem'on d-Taybutheh (late sev- 
enth century), another prominent mystical author who was himself prob- 
ably a physician, stands as a good example of the impact of the translation 
of medical literature on ascetic thought (chapter 5). Shem‘on offers an 
idiosyncratic synthesis of the cultivation of the body in which medical 
knowledge and the ascetic exegesis of previous traditions were interwoven. 

In the eighth century, the mystical trend in East Syriac Christianity 
seemed to reach its peak. By the time John of Dalyatha and Joseph Haz- 
zaya appeared on the scene and developed their contemplative teachings 
(chapters 6 and 7), various ascetical and mystical paradigms were already 
being implemented in Syriac spirituality. Besides the theories of John 
of Apamea on silence and stillness and Isaac of Nineveh’s synthesis of 
Evagrius pure prayer, major Greek contemplative treatises, such as the 
writings of Pseudo-Macarius and Pseudo-Dionysius, were circulating 
in Syriac translation and were available. In chapter 6, we can see how 
John of Dalyatha melds all those threads into his mystical discourse. I 
propose that Dalyatha’s choice of Pseudo-Dionysius’ tripartite spiritual 
scheme - purification, illumination and union - the mainstay upon 
which he crafted his own theories, marked a vital move in East Syrian 
mystical thought. In tracing Dalyatha’s use of Pseudo-Dionysius’ spir- 
itual scheme and adopting a model that solicits union with the divine, 
I hope to demonstrate the dramatic change that occurred in the discourse 


and H.-D. Saffrey (eds.), Mémorial André-Jean Festugière: Antiquité paienne et chrétienne 
(Cahiers d’Orientalisme 10; Geneva, 1984), p. 237. 

43. Michel Foucault, Histoire de la sexualité 3: La souci de soi (Paris, 1984), p. 75; 
Owsei Temkin, Hippocrates in a World of Pagans and Christians (London, 1991), p. 8. 
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on contemplative prayer and the self within Syriac mystical thought. This 
chapter was the most difficult to write of all the chapters in the book, due 
to the tangled intertextual nature of Dalyatha’s writings and his tendency 
to deal with the most abstract and obscure elements of the mystical expe- 
rience. 

In the last chapter (chapter 7), I explore the apologetic tone in Joseph 
Hazzaya’s discourse on the subject, which surfaced several times in his 
writings. Hazzaya, in the eighth century, still needed to resolve the ten- 
sions inherent to the theory of pure prayer as well as to confront doubts 
about the meaning and the authenticity of the mystical experience of 
monks and friends who consulted with him. Judging from Hazzaya’s 
mystical discourse, it seems that the tension that such theories generated 
tipped the discussion towards a theological debate, in which the issue 
of orthodoxy is raised. In the last part of this chapter, I will tackle the 
Messalian accusation leveled at John of Apamea, John of Dalyatha and 
Joseph Hazzaya, and their condemnation by the Catholicos Timothy I at 
the synod of 786/87. 

One of the analytic categories I use in The Ladder of Prayer and the 
Ship of Stirrings is “mystical experience”. It seems to me important to 
clarify that I regard “mystical experience” as an intensification of certain 
ascetic trends and monastic tenets, mainly those advocating the life of 
stillness, and I refer to claims about various modes of encounter with the 
divine. As Robert Sharf puts it, such experience is ‘typically construed as 
a transitory but potentially transformative state of consciousness in 
which a subject purports to come into immediate contact with the divine, 
the sacred, the holy’.““ In his article ‘Experience’, Sharf offers a dense and 
concise overview of the various approaches to “experience” in which he 
problematizes the whole issue of mystical and religious experience.* He 
sets out the scholarly disagreement over the extent to which mystical 
experiences are shaped by prior culturally mediated expectations and 
presuppositions, whether one can separate a mystic’s description of the 
experience from his or her interpretation of it, as well as the existence 
of so-called ‘pure consciousness’.** Sharf introduces the main premise 
of the essentialist approach to the study of religion associated with, 


44. Robert H. Sharf, ‘Experience’, in Mark C. Taylor (ed.), Critical Terms for Religious 
Studies (Chicago-London, 1998), pp. 94-116 (p. 95). See also, idem, ‘Buddhist Modernism 
and the Rhetoric of Meditative Experience’, Numen (1995), pp. 228-83. 

45. A good overview of the various paradigms relating to “experience” is provided by 
Ann Taves, Religious Experience Reconsidered: A Building-Block Approach to the Study 
of Religion and other Special Things (Princeton, 2009), esp. pp. 56-87. 

46. Sharf, ‘Experience’, p. 103. 
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for example, William James, Rudolf Otto, Walter T. Stace and Robert 
Forman. Over the years, this approach has been criticized and nuanced, 
and it has prompted endless discussion. However, Sharf claims that the 
'raw experience' itself is not affected by linguistic, cultural or historical 
contingencies. He continues: 


Obviously, a given individual's understanding and articulation of such an 
experience will be conditioned by the tradition to which he or she belongs 
... But if one is able to see beyond the superficial, culturally determined 
differences between these accounts one discovers a single unvarying core." 


I do not share Sharf's view about a single “unvarying core" of mystical 
experience. I found helpful for the texts I am trying to interpret the dis- 
tinction between two types of experience: "introvertive" and “extrovertive” 
articulated, for example, by Walter Stace. According to him, 'the extro- 
vertive experience looks outward through the senses, while the introver- 
tive looks inward into the mind. Both culminate in the perception of an 
ultimate Unity - what Plotinus called the One - with which the perceiver 
realizes his own union or even identity.“ Sharf, for his part, seems to 
reject all attempts to signify "inner experiences", which are destined, in 
his view, to remain ‘well-meaning squirms that get us nowhere"? This 
scholarly debate might be regarded as passé, as many theories about reli- 
gious experience have been called into question in the past decades.?? 
Some scholars have suggested that it is time to lay the issue aside, while 
others continue to reassess the major approaches (the "perennialists" and 
the "constructivists").?! As an historian, I consider it important to set 
forth my own approach to the sources dealing with religious or mystical 
experience. I do not engage with the notion that mystical experience has 
a shared core or a unique grammar, or even family branches. In my view, 
if mystical experience has a grammar, it is the grammar of a given culture 
and its intertextual tradition. Thus, I can easily join the approach, clearly 
articulated for instance by Michel de Certeau, which perceives the indi- 
vidual introvertive experience as a social phenomenon, affecting one's 


47. Sharf, ‘Experience’, p. 96. 

48. See, for example, on "introvertive" and "extrovertive" types of experience, Walter 
T. Stace, Mysticism and Philosophy (London, 1961), pp. 61-133. 

49. Sharf, ‘Experience’, p. 114. 

50. Bernard McGinn's survey of the various modern approaches and theories of mys- 
ticism remains extremely helpful. See his The Foundation of Mysticism (New York, 1991), 
vol. 1, pp. 265-343. 

51. See, for example, Stephen S. Bush, ‘Concepts and Religious Experiences: Wayne 
Proudfoot on the Cultural Construction of Experience’, Religious Studies 48 (2012), 
pp. 101-17; Sallie B. King, “Two Epistemological Models for the Interpretation of Mys- 
ticism’, JAAR 56/2 (1988), pp. 257-79. 
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religious world through new types of discourses.” Likewise, The Ladder 
of Prayer and the Ship of Stirrings is in line with the constructivists 
(including, among others, Gershom Scholem, Steven Katz, Wayne Proud- 
foot, and Grace Jantzen), who maintained the inseparability of the rep- 
resentation of a religious experience from the experience itself. As Sharf 
summarizes, these scholars assume that ‘since the historical, social, and 
linguistic processes that give rise to the narrative representation are 
identical with those that give rise to the experience, the former, which 
are amenable to scholarly analysis, provide a transparent window to the 
latter.” These scholars maintain that we do not have access to mystical 
experiences per se, but only to texts that describe them. 

Drawing on this insight, I approach the texts on ascetic life and 
contemplative prayer of the East Syrian writers from the perspective of 
rhetoric: they form a discourse about various aspects of experiencing 
the divine and the self. I thus leave aside any question about the veracity 
of the mystical descriptions or their paranormal aspects in relation to 
the sacred.** By acknowledging the contextuality of the mystical experi- 
ence within religious traditions, I do not mean to reduce it to doctrines.” 
Rather, I understand mystical experience as a cultural construct, a dis- 
course that represents a dynamic stage within a spiritual schema, a life- 
style born in a specific historical context and resting on a definite theology 
and religious anthropology. Thus, in this study I ask about the cultural 
imagination entangled in those texts, the ways in which prominent authors 
in East Syrian mystical tradition shaped their discourse on the praying 
self, and on the limits of the religious experience. 

In addition, I build on the performance's synthesis of Catherine Bell, 
according to which ritual is understood as ‘a set of activities that does 
not simply express cultural values or enact symbolic scripts, but actually 
effects changes in people's perceptions and interpretations. She continues, 
‘performance models suggest active rather than passive roles for ritual 
participants, who reinterpret value-laden symbols as they communicate 


52. For example, Michel de Certeau, La fable mystique, XVI*-XVIF siècle (II). The text 
established and presented by Luce Giard (Paris, 2013), translated by Michael B. Smith, 
The Mystic Fable (Chicago, 2015), pp. 17-22. See also, McGinn, Foundation of Mysticism, 
vol. 1, pp. 310-13. 

53. Sharf, ‘Experience’, p. 113; Steven T. Katz, ‘Language, Epistemology, and Mysticism’, 
in id. (ed.), Mysticism and Philosophical Analysis (Oxford-New York, 1978), pp. 22-74; 
Steven T. Katz, ‘Mystical Speech and Mystical Meaning’, in id. (ed.), Mysticism and 
Language (Oxford-New York, 1992), pp. 3-41. 

54. This scholarly thread discussed by, for example, Jeffrey J. Kripal. Authors of the 
Impossible: The Paranormal and the Sacred (Chicago, 2010). 

55. For such an approach, see Carl A. Keller, ‘Mystical Literature’, in Katz (ed.), 
Mysticism and Language, pp. 75-100. 
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them." Bell’s insights help us to discern the dynamic aspect of ‘hidden 
worship’, the active imagery of the performance of prayer and the appro- 
priation of symbols in different ways.” However, there are instances in 
the texts under consideration in which the performative aspect is rather 
muted. In the highest stage of the mystical experience, in which the self 
is reduced to silence and the mind is passive, we can conceptualize the 
experience in apophatic rather than performative terms. 


This book benefits from the fascination in which Syriac Christianity 
is held by a host of scholars, many of whom we will meet in the course 
of the current inquiry, and my debts to them will be reflected in the 
footnotes. The enormous scholarly effort and enthusiasm of the past dec- 
ades to edit and analyze Late Antique Syriac texts enabled me to conduct 
my research. Although J. Muyldermans started to study and publish the 
Evagriana Syriaca already in 1932, and I. Hausherr published the Syriac 
and Arabic version of Evagrius On Prayer (the first thirty-five chapters) 
in 1939, followed in 1960 by his Les leçons d'un contemplatif, a study on 
Evagrius On Prayer, it is the remarkable surge of interest in Evagrius’ 
ascetic writings by Antoine Guillaumont, Gabriel Bunge, Columba Stewart, 
Luke Dysinger, and others that advanced my understanding about pure 
prayer. Likewise, the major discovery in 1983 by Sebastian Brock of the 
Second Part of the homilies of Isaac of Nineveh, which contains homilies 
on prayer and important insights on the reception of Evagrius' contem- 
plative theory in Syriac Christianity (published in 1995), paved the way 
to the comparison I made in my article “The Limit of the Mind’, between 
the contemplative prayer of Evagrius and Isaac, from which this book 
emerged. In addition, the Second Part also includes four Centuries 
by Isaac of Nineveh on spiritual knowledge, translated into Italian and 


56. Catherine Bell, Ritual: Perspectives and Dimensions (Oxford, 1997), pp. 73-74; 
Catherine Bell, Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice (Oxford, 1992), in which she summarized 
various theories of performance. For a critique of Bell's theory, see for example, Ronald 
L. Grimes, ‘Performance Theory and the Study of Ritual’, in Peter Antes, Armin W. Geertz, 
and Randi R. Warne (eds.), New Approaches to the Study of Religion: Textual, Compara- 
tive, Sociological, and Cognitive Approaches, Vol. 2 (Berlin, 2008), pp. 109-38. 

57. Catherine Bell, ‘Performance’, in Mark C. Taylor (ed.), Critical Terms for Religious 
Studies (Chicago, 1998), pp. 205-24 (p. 209), who drew on Edward L. Schieffelin, ‘Per- 
formance and the Cultural Construction of Reality’, American Ethnologist 12 (1985), 
pp. 707-10. 

58. “The Limit of the Mind (Nous): Pure Prayer according to Evagrius Ponticus and 
Isaac of Nineveh’, ZAC 15/2 (2011), pp. 291-321. 
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published in 1985 by Paolo Bettiolo. But even before the publication of 
these remarkable finds, the Syriac Fathers on Prayer, an anthology in 
English translation that Sebastian Brock already assembled and pub- 
lished in 1987, inspired my curiosity and fascination for the topic of indi- 
vidual prayer and Syriac spirituality. I owe a great deal to the attention 
Brock paid to the peculiar terminology and phraseology of Syriac authors 
in his critical edition of the Second Part, and throughout his articles, 
which significantly advanced the deciphering of the spiritual grammar 
of the Syriac mystical school. A few years after Brock’s discovery, Sabino 
Chiala published, in 2011, the Third Part of Isaac’s discourses from a 
manuscript conserved in Tehran that was copied around 1900. This Part 
contains fourteen previously unknown discourses in which the subject 
of pure prayer is prominent. These publications stimulated a fresh inter- 
est in the teaching of Isaac of Nineveh, the most influential author in 
Syriac spirituality. Paolo Bettiolo’s translations and studies on Shem'on 
d-Taybutheh, and particularly the subtitle of his study, La coltura del 
cuore (1992), kindled my interest in the somatic aspect of this culture 
with relation to the cultivation of the heart/mind. Robert Beulay’s mas- 
terpiece Lenseignement spirituel de Jean de Dalyatha (1990) guided me 
through the complex world of Dalyatha, whose teachings are for me the 
most difficult to understand among those of all the Syriac mystics. In 2011 
Lorenzo Perrone published his seminal book on prayer, La preghiera secondo 
Origene, which goes far beyond an analysis of Origen’s treatise On Prayer. 
This wide-ranging study analyzes all the treatises on prayer written up to 
the fifth century in Greek and Latin, their peculiarities, theology and reli- 
gious anthropology. Perrone has given us a substantial and detailed back- 
ground for understanding the development of various sorts of prayer in 
the Late Antique Mediterranean world. In addition, any study of Evagrius’ 
theory of prayer will owe a debt to the major contributions of Paul Géhin, 
who offers, for the first time, a meticulous and highly erudite scientific 
edition of Evagrius’ Chapters on Prayer (2017), joining his endeavor in 
Chapters of Evagrius' Disciples (2007). 

Finally, Syriac monasticism has not enjoyed the scholarly fortune 
experienced by Egyptian and Palestinian monasticism in Late Antiquity. 
This lacuna was addressed by several scholars in the past few decades, 
bringing to light the social historical context of the Syriac ascetic and 
monastic world. Yet there is much to be done.” Sabino Chiala’s work on 


59. A rich bibliography on the topic and important contributions, which includes also 
epigraphic evidence and discussion of female monasticism, is offered in the collective 
volume edited by Florence Jullien, Le monachisme syriaque (Études syriaques 7; Paris, 
2010). 
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Isaac of Nineveh and his legacy, Dall'ascesi eremitica alla Misericordia 
infinita (2002), and on the community of Abraham of Kashkar (2005), 
as well as the erudite studies of Florence Jullien, Le monachisme en 
Perse (2008), enhanced our knowledge of the "network" of monasteries 
of RabKennare, Rabban Shabür and Mount Qardu (North Iraq) con- 
nected with the authors discussed in this book.9? Likewise, the new and 
intensive scholarly interest in the thriving seventh-century Christian 
Syriac center in Beth Qatraye, on the west coast of the Persian Gulf, asso- 
ciated mainly with Isaac of Nineveh and Dadisho' Qatraya, sheds new light 
on Syriac ascetic culture in these regions.?! However, we still lack substan- 
tial information about the life and the social environment of most of the 
aforementioned authors. For example, we know nothing about the life of 
John of Apamea, and very little about Isaac and the others. Yet these were 
influential authors and pillars of Syriac spirituality. The salient intertex- 
tuality in much of their work and their links to several monastic centers 
help to signal the spiritual tradition shaped in those regions and to reveal 
their legacy. 

The writings of Isaac of Nineveh, John of Dalyatha, Dadisho' and others, 
were widely read, and some of the texts were translated into Greek and 
Arabic. These Syrian authors forged their mystical environment in the 
wake of Islam and the emergence of its early mystical impulses. How far 
these East Syrian authors stimulated the early Sufi tradition is still an 
open question calling for serious philological study and the establishment 


60. Florence Jullien, Le monachisme en Perse: La réforme d'Abraham le Grand, père 
des moines de l'Orient (CSCO 622, Subs. 121; Leuven, 2008); for the notion of a network, 
pp. 216-17, 259-64. On the location of the monasteries of RabKennare and Rabban 
Shabur, see Florence Jullien, 'Rabban-Sapür: Un monastère au rayonnement exception- 
nel. La réforme d'Abraham de Kaëkar dans le Béth-Hüzaye', OCP 72/2 (2006), pp. 333- 
48 (pp. 337-38). See also, Vittorio Berti, ‘Il monachesimo siriaco in G. Filoramo (ed.), 
Monachesimo orientale. Un'introduzione (Storia 40; Brescia, 2010), pp. 139-92. 

61. Sebastian P. Brock, “Syriac Writers from Beth Qatraye’, ARAM 11/1 (1999), pp. 85- 
96; Brock, ‘Syriac Culture in the Seventh Century, ARAM 1/2 (1989), pp. 268-80. On the 
Syriac name “Beth Qatraye” as referring to a wider area than the modern Qatar peninsula, 
indicating the general Syriac name for the region of eastern Arabia, see John F. Healey, 
"Ihe Christians of Qatar in the 7th Century A.D. in Ian R. Netton (ed.), Studies in Honour 
of Clifford Edmund Bosworth. Vol. 1: Hunter of the East: Arabic and Semitic Studies (Leiden, 
2000), pp. 222-37. See also, Françoise Briquel- Chatonnet, ‘L'expansion du christianisme 
en Arabie: l'apport des sources syriaques’, Semitica et Classica 3 (2010), pp. 177-87. See 
also the impressive anthology, Mario Kozah et al. (eds.), An Anthology of Syriac Writers 
from Qatar in the Seventh Century (Gorgias Eastern Christian Studies 39; Piscataway, 
2015). 

62. The information regarding the treatises listed under the names of the authors, 
editions, translations and main secondary literature up to 2011 are provided by Kessel 
and Pinggéra, Bibliography; and Grigory Kessel, 'Syriac Ascetic and Mystical Literature. 
An Update (2011-2017), Hugoye: Journal of Syriac Studies 20.2 (2017), pp. 435-88. 
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of a clear comparative methodology.9 It is my hope that The Ladder of 
Prayer and the Ship of Stirrings will serve as a background for future 
research on the early Sufi tradition. 


63. For a general study in this direction, see Geneviève Gobillot, ‘La première mys- 
tique musulmane: A-t-elle eu des liens avec les mystiques syriaques?’, in Desreumaux (ed.), 
Les mystiques syriaques, pp. 189-234; Serafim Seppälä, “In Speechless Ecstasy”: Expression 
and Interpretation of Mystical Experience in Classical Syriac and Sufi Literature (PhD diss., 
University of Helsinki, 2002). 


CHAPTER 1 


DOUBTS AND CHANGES: TOWARD A NEW DISCOURSE 
ON PRAYER IN LATE ANTIQUITY 


In the 360s, Sallustius wrote a sort of a “pagan catechism”, a summary 
of Neoplatonic religious teachings preserved under the title On the Gods 
and the World, in which he lamented that in his day only the rich sacri- 
ficed: ‘In the old days everybody did’. Sallustius took the initiative to 
dispel the fog regarding the necessity of prayer and sacrifice - or, as he 
put it, to find ‘a solution for the doubts concerning sacrifices and other 
particulars relative to the cultivation of divinity.’ Sallustius was in fact 
echoing an old problem: the second and third centuries’ grave doubts 
about the ancient religious systems, the efficacy of sacrifice and prayer, 
and the ruling forces that govern human life, mainly, providence and fate. 
What was remarkable about Sallustius, however, was that he communi- 
cated his overt support for these practices at a crucial historical moment, 
toward 363 CE, just when his friend, the emperor Julian, was making an 
unsuccessful attempt to re-impose traditional Greco-Roman cults as an 
official religion, and to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem as part of his anti- 
Christian campaign.? 

The decline of blood sacrifice and the devastation of pagan temples in 
Late Antiquity is rather difficult to track from the chronological point of 
view.? Scholars continue to re-examine the span ofthe end of “paganism”, 
or the "final pagan generation", as well as the end or decline of blood 
sacrifice, all the while criticizing the very category of "sacrifice" for denot- 
ing the various religious manifestations and changes in the Greco-Roman 


1. On the Gods and the World 15, edited and translated by A.D. Nock, Sallustius: 
Concerning the Gods and the Universe (Cambridge, 1926; reprinted 1966). I owe this 
reference to Paula Fredriksen. 

2. On sacrifice, blood, and prayer in the context of the debate between pagans and 
Christians, see Christopher P. Jones, Between Pagan and Christian (London, 2014). 

3. The bibliography on the end or decline of “paganism” and blood sacrifice, and the 
devastation of the temples in the Eastern and Western parts of the Roman empire is 
vast. A good orientation is offered by Luke Lavan and Michael Mulryan (eds.), The Arche- 
ology of Late Antique ‘Paganism’ (Leiden, 2011), especially the bibliographic essays in this 
volume, updated to 2008 by Koen Demarsin, “Paganism” in Late Antiquity: Thematic 
Studies’, pp. 3-40; and Michael Mulryan, “Paganism” in Late Antiquity: Regional Studies 
and Material Culture, pp. 41-89. 
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and Late Antique world. The material evidence for ritual manifestations, 
festivals, processions and the offering of incense and libation in the 
fourth-fifth centuries in the eastern and western parts of the Roman 
Empire continues to emerge in archeological investigations, attesting to 
the complex religious dynamic with regard to the end of sacrifice and the 
modes for approaching the divine.* This surge of scholarship has been 
able to release the category of “sacrifice” from its traditional association 
with blood offerings, and to trace the persistence of rituals and sacrificial 
acts in the Greco-Roman world into the period well beyond Constantine.° 
Whether we prefer to think about the religious changes in the Roman 
empire in terms of “the end of sacrifice” and spiritual sacrifices, or in 
terms of a more nuanced approach that understands those changes as the 
end of blood sacrifices (and a general decline of various sorts of offering), 
we should bear in mind that the use of symbolic sacrificial language and 
alternative loci of God’s indwelling in ancient Judaism, for instance, 
existed before the destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem and the end of 
sacrifices. Qumran conceived of the community of the elect as constitut- 
ing a substitute for the Temple in Jerusalem. Philo internalized the idea, 
speaking of a spiritual temple and symbolic pilgrimage to it.” Paul also 
spiritualized the idea of sacrifice and the temple, and perceived the 
human body as God’s temple (1 Cor. 6:19), a doctrine that proved to be 
creative in Late Antique Christian ascetic thought. These three Jewish 
instances are the most obvious examples of conceptualizing sacrificial 


4. For the fourth century, see Edward J. Watts, The Final Pagan Generation (Trans- 
formation of Classical Heritage 53; Oakland, 2015); Michele Renee Salzman, “The End of 
Public Sacrifice: Changing Definitions of Sacrifice in Post-Constantinian Rome and Italy’, 
in Jennifer W. Knust and Zsuzsanna Värhelyi (eds.), Ancient Mediterranean Sacrifice 
(Oxford, 2011), pp. 167-86. 

5. For theorizing and problematizing the category of sacrifice, see the insightful 
introduction by the editors of the volume Ancient Mediterranean Sacrifice, edited by 
Knust and Várhelyi, pp. 3-34, and in the same volume, David Frankfurter, ‘Egyptian 
Religion and the Problem of the Category “Sacrifice”, pp. 75-93. 

6. The notion of spiritual sacrifice has been studied from various perspectives. See, 
for example, Frances M. Young, “The Idea of Sacrifice in Neoplatonic and Patristic Texts’, 
StPatr. 11 (1972), pp. 278-81; Everett Ferguson, ‘Spiritual Sacrifice in Early Christianity 
and Its Environment’, ANRW II, 23/2 (1980), pp. 1151-89. For the rarity of blood sacrifice 
in the fourth-century, see Scott Bradbury, Julian's Pagan Revival and the Decline of Blood 
Sacrifice’, Phoenix 49/4 (1995), pp. 331-56 (esp. pp. 332-41); Guy G. Stroumsa, La fin du 
sacrifice. Les mutations religieuses de l'Antiquité tardive (Paris, 2005), pp. 105-44; Andrei 
Timotin, ‘Porphyry on Prayer: Platonic Tradition and Religious Trends in the Third Cen- 
tury in John Dillon and Andrei Timotin (eds.), Platonic Theories of Prayer (Leiden, 2016), 
pp. 88-107. 

7. Y. Amir, ‘Philo’s Version of Pilgrimage to Jerusalem’, in A. Oppenheimer, U. Rappaport, 
and M. Stern (eds.), Jerusalem in the Second Temple Period (Jerusalem, 1980), pp. 154-65 
[in Hebrew]. 
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protocols allegorically, expressing both reservations about traditional 
forms of worship and creative re-appropriations of it.? It was an attitude 
adopted by those who lived in the Diaspora, far from the liturgical axis 
mundi in Jerusalem, as well as by those ideologically alienated or actually 
distant, such as the sectarians of Qumran. Such repurposing of sacrificial 
language might be seen as a sort of strategy, one that aimed to circum- 
vent social, political and theological dilemmas and tensions, all the while 
shaping their version of Jewish identity and its religious manifestation.’ 
The rabbis motivations were different. They were reeling from the double 
shock of the Temple's destruction in 70 CE and the erasure of Jewish 
Jerusalem by Aelia after Bar Kochba's defeat (135 CE). This staggering 
shift in Jewish religious life resulted not only in an emerging metaphoric 
sacrificial discourse, but in a developing “mimetic performance”, well- 
articulated as the ‘templization of the synagogue and the sacrificization 
of prayer’.’” As R. Pinhas in the name of R. Yohanan Hoshaia says: ‘One 
who prays in a synagogue it is as if he has sacrificed a pure meal offering’.!! 
The rise of the notion of “textual sacrifice” - that is, the studying and 
interpreting of the biblical rules concerning sacrificial worship in Jerusa- 
lem, even though the temple was long gone - reflects this shift.'? The slow 


8. Paula Fredriksen, ‘Paul, Purity and the Ekklesia of the Gentiles’, in Jack Pastor and 
Menachem Mor (eds.), The Beginnings of Christianity (Jerusalem, 2005), pp. 205-17. For 
a thoughtful analysis of this motif in Jewish and Christian literature, and a comprehensive 
bibliography on this topic, see Serge Ruzer, ‘From Man as Locus of God’s Indwelling to 
Death as Temple’s Destruction: Note on the History of a Motif’, RB 119 (2012), pp. 383- 
402. 

9. On the Jewish diaspora’s perspective on the cults in the Temple of Jerusalem, see 
Allen Kerkeslager, ‘Jewish Pilgrimage and Jewish Identity in Hellenistic and Early Roman 
Egypt’, in David Frankfurter (ed.), Pilgrimage and Holy Space in Late Antique Egypt 
(Leiden, 1998), pp. 99-225 (pp. 122-25, pp. 162-69). 

10. Reuven Kimmelman, ‘Rabbinic Prayer in Late Antiquity’, in Steven Katz (ed.), The 
Cambridge History of Judaism, pp. 573-611 (p. 610). There is some evidence about ancient 
synagogues, even before the destruction of the Temple, yet the regular activity in the 
archaic synagogue phase is not always clear. See, for example, Lee I. Levine, The Ancient 
Synagogue: The First Thousand Years (New Haven, 2000). The epigraphic evidence from 
Jerusalem in the first century reflects the reality of ‘a school’ (beit midrash), in which the 
members of the community used to gathered ‘for the reading of the Law and for the teach- 
ing of the commandments’ as well as other functions. For a translation of this inscrip- 
tion, see Anders Runesson, Donald D. Binder, and Birger Olsson, The Ancient Synagogue 
from its Origins to 200 C.E.: A Source Book (Leiden, 2008), pp. 52-54, quoted in Paula 
Fredriksen, Paul: The Pagans’ Apostle (New Haven, 2017), p. 204. See also her discussion 
for the function and context of this inscription, ibid., pp. 54-60. 

11. Palestinian Talmud, Berakhot, 5:8. 

12. Ya’akov Elman, “Torah Ve-Avodah: Prayer and Torah Study as Competing Values 
in the Time of Hazal’, in Adam Mintz and Lawrence Schiffman (eds.), Jewish Spirituality 
and Divine Law (New York, 2005), pp. 61-124. See also Michael Fishbane, ‘Aspects of 
Transformation of Sacrifice in Judaism’, in Ann W. Astell and Sandor Goodhart (eds.), 
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and steady development of communal and statutory prayer in Judaism as 
a substitute for material sacrifices produced a new social and religious ten- 
sion regarding the rival values of praying and learning the Torah. Finally, 
we ought not to overlook the symbolic biblical language of sacrifices, 
which went far beyond poetic eloquence and played both a performative 
and a transformative role in ancient Judaism and Christianity. 

In the second century and at the beginning of the third, in the Mediter- 
ranean world where Neoplatonic spirituality was born, sophists, philoso- 
phers and Christian thinkers investigated modes of contact between mor- 
tals and the gods, or God, while the ancient hesitation about the efficacy 
and necessity of sacrifices and prayer addressed to the gods reemerged in 
full strength. This philosophical impulse, I argue, initiated a new discourse 
on prayer among Greek intellectuals - Christian and non-Christian alike - 
that pondered the necessity of petitionary prayer. At the same time, these 
thinkers reshaped the individual’s scope for salvation through the interac- 
tion with the divine, and sharpened the distinction between theurgia and 
theoria. These developments prompted new definitions and theories of 
prayer among Greek thinkers, whether pagan or Christian. 


DOUBT ABOUT THE NECESSITY OF PRAYER: 
TOWARD A NEW DISCOURSE 


Criticism of petitionary prayer had a long tradition in the Greek philo- 
sophical milieu. Among the Late Antique authors expressing skepticism 
about the old religious conception of petitionary prayer was the second- 
century sophist Maximus of Tyre (c. 125-85), himself a product of Hel- 
lenizing processes in the Roman empire. As Guy Soury has crowned 
him, Maximus was a “platonicien éclectique” who did not adhere to any 


Sacrifice, Scripture and Substitution: Readings in Ancient Judaism and Christianity (Notre 
Dame IN, 2011), pp. 114-39. 

13. Elman (‘Torah Ve-Avodah’, pp. 79-124) discusses this tension. On the development 
of statutory prayers, see Joseph Heinemann, Prayer in the Talmud: Forms and Patterns, 
translated by R. Sarason (Berlin, 1977. The Hebrew version was published in Jerusalem, 
1966). 

14. Guy Soury, Aperçus de philosophie religieuse chez Maxime de Tyr, platonicien 
éclectique: La prière - la divination - le problème du mal (Paris, 1942), pp. 15-38. Soury 
offered a detailed analysis of Maximus’ Oration 5 and juxtaposed his ideas with those 
of other philosophers, demonstrating the eclectic nature of Maximus’ conception of 
prayer. For Maximus life, the rhetorical form of his works and their context, see Michael 
B. Trapp’s introduction to Maximus of Tyre: The Philosophical Orations (Oxford, 1997), 
pp. xi-lv. See also, Johnson, who discusses the cultural and ethnic identity of Maximus in 
his Religion and Identity in Porphyry of Tyre, pp. 235-41. 
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specific philosophical school and was occupied in his Orations with a 
range of Platonic and Stoic issues burning and prevalent in his day.’ 
Maximus discussed, in a personal and exceedingly enthusiastic tone, the 
nature of the Good, the sources of evil, the role of demons (as entities 
in the Platonic sense), and the relationship of the divine to the world of 
human beings.!f In his fifth Oration Maximus addressed the question: 
‘Ought one to pray?” This is not the question of a bored sophist, nor was 
Maximus the only one in the Greco-Roman Mediterranean world to deal 
with the issue of the efficacy of petitionary prayer. The Orations reflect a 
cultural and philosophical amalgam of their times, and the topics they 
address overlap with the concerns of Christian authors in the second- 
third centuries, such as whether one ought to pray.? Maximus, however, 
remained silent about Christianity - its new alternative providence and 
its views regarding interaction with the divine. He wrote his philosophi- 
cal instructions in a provocative style to ‘young men [neoi]’, those who 
had already received a certain literary education but desired ‘some brush- 
ing up on philosophy’ as part of their general paideia.? Maximus therefore 
popularized major questions dealing with ethics, theology, epistemology 
and religious behavior, and deliberately framed his Orations in simple 
terminology. 

Maximus’ Oration 5 shares the debate about prayer in the Platonic tradi- 
tion already evident in the pseudo-Platonic Second Alcibiades.” This debate 
extended beyond Maximus to the polemics of Porphyry (c. 234-305) and 


15. For the Greek edition and translation, see Michael B. Trapp (ed.), Maximus Tyrius: 
Dissertationes (Leipzig, 1994); id. (trans.), Maximus of Tyre: The Philosophical Ora- 
tions (Oxford, 1997). See also an annotated English translation by Pieter W. van der Horst, 
‘Maximus of Tyre On Prayer’, in H. Cancik, H. Lichtenberger and P. Schafer (eds.), Geschichte- 
Tradition-Reflexion: Festschrift für Martin Hengel zum 70. Geburtstag, vol. 2. Griechische 
und Rómische Religion (Tübingen, 1996), pp. 324-37. 

16. On the philosophical context and style of the Orations, see Trapp's excellent intro- 
duction (Orations, pp. XI-XCVI); also Jacques Puiggali, Étude sur les Dialexeis de Maxime 
de Tyr: Conférencier platonicien du IF siècle (Lille, 1983). 

17. Orations 5, ed. Trapp, pp. 37-45, trans. Trapp, pp. 42-50. 

18. Jean Daniélou, ‘Origène et Maxime de Tyr’, RSR 34 (1947), pp. 359-61. 

19. Trapp, Orations, introduction, pp. xxi, xli. 

20. Gilles Dorival, ‘Paiens en prière’, in Gilles Dorival and Didier Pralon (eds.), 
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Iamblichus (c. 245-325) on prayer, theurgy and ways to approach the 
divine. These topics were also taken up in early Christian literature by 
Gnostic groups, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Gregory of Nyssa and 
Pseudo-Macarius. What is interesting about Maximus’ stance is his con- 
certed effort to disconnect personal prayer from the old ruling forces of 
human life. Maximus asserted that providence (rpévota) is God's work, 
fate (eiptappévn) the work of necessity, skill (téyvn) the work of man, and 
fortune (t0yn) the work of blind chance; therefore, what need is there for 
prayer? The forces conditioning the march of events in the world render 
petitionary prayers futile: “Nothing that falls under the heading of provi- 
dence is to be requested or prayed for? Concerning fate he underscored: 
‘Prayer is completely and utterly ridiculous’ (Or. 5.4-5). Likewise, regard- 
ing things that result from fortune - what he termed an irrational, impul- 
sive and deaf power - prayer makes no sense. Moreover, he pointed out 
that some of the things people pray for in the hope of obtaining them are 
acquired rather by human skill. Socrates, Pythagoras and Plato used to 
pray (Or. 5.8), it is true; yet a philosopher's prayer, Maximus explained, 
is not a request for what one does not have.?! Rather, in line with Plato's 
Laws and the Second Alcibiades, he rejected the idea that one knows the 
good things to request from the gods.” 

Maximus undermined the old concept of petitionary prayer in the 
Greco-Roman world and detached it from the “life of virtues” - namely, 
the philosophical life.” This principle led him to configure an elitist con- 
ception and definition of prayer, thus drawing a fundamental distinction 
between the prayer of “others”, which consists of requests, and the phi- 
losopher’s prayer, which is ‘a conversation (Ou1Aia) or discussion with the 
gods about what he does have, and a demonstration of his virtue.?* This 
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approach to prayer is not surprising in an author who perceived the 
philosophical realm and the life of philosophers as the pillar of the world: 
‘If you deprive life of philosophy, he said, ‘you have removed from it the 
living, breathing spark that alone knows how to pray.” Maximus - like 
Seneca, for instance - rejected the idea of the omnipotence of fate and its 
compatibility with prayer.?6 It is difficult to assess the originality of Max- 
imus' discourse on prayer and to determine the sources of his inspira- 
tion. We should keep in mind, however, that we do not know Maximus' 
debt to Aristotle's lost treatise On Prayer, and that the notion of prayer 
as homilia goes back to Plato (Laws 4.716 d). 

Christians both adopted and responded to these concerns. Whether 
or not Maximus' views on prayer should be considered as shifting the old 
paradigm of petitionary prayer in the Greco-Roman intellectual milieu, 
the fact that Clement of Alexandria articulated the same definition of 
prayer - that is: ‘Prayer is a conversation (ôuAia) with God’ - is telling.?? 
Unlike Maximus, however, Clement did not limit the 'conversation with 
God' to a specific group of educated people and did not use this defini- 
tion to exclude petitionary prayer. He asserted that only those who know 
the divinity possess the virtue that accords with the divinity, know the 
true good to ask for and can pray in an appropriate manner.? In line 
with Maximus, Clement discussed the topic of prayer in relation to God's 
providence, stressing that the piety of the Gnostikos - that is, the true 
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Christian - is tightly tied to the dynamic role of providence.?? Clement 
grounded his arguments in biblical paradigms, saturated his discourse 
on prayer with Greek philosophical conceptions about divine nature, and 
rejected several Greek theories about the nature of the gods and their com- 
munication with human beings.’ The immediate context of Clement’s 
discourse on prayer relates to the self-identity of the Gnostikos vis-à-vis 
others.? He aimed, in fact, to reshape the Platonic notion of eusebeia 
rather than to offer a theoretical discussion, as Maximus had done, all the 
while criticizing a certain Prodicus, who considered himself a gnostic.? 
In contrast to such sects, he designated the lifestyle of the Gnostikos as 
a sacred feast (ravi]yopic), whose prayer is no longer circumscribed by any 
constraint of worship;?* the Gnostikos does not pray in a specific place, 
nor in an elected sanctuary, nor on the fixed days of feasts, but ‘all his 
life’ and in all places, whether he is alone or in the company of others.*° 
Furthermore, Clement argued, piety toward God (0£0o£feto) is not lim- 
ited to hymns, discourses and doctrines. Drawing on 1 Thess. 5:17 and 
Luke 21:36, Clement discarded ritual convention for the Gnostikos, such 
as the habit of prayer at fixed hours, stressing instead the view that the 
Gnostikos prays throughout his entire life. Christians should honor the 
Logos and through it the Father, he explained, not on any specific day 
but continuously? Drawing on the concept of divine omnipresence as 
well as on biblical paradigms, Clement advanced the notion of interior- 
izing prayer and identified prayer as an ‘interior cry.” According to him, 
it is possible to set aside the voice in addressing one's prayer, and it is 
sufficient to expand interiorly one's entire spiritual being (pneumatikon), 
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and to produce instead an ‘intelligible voice’ in accordance with an unceas- 
ing reversion (ëmotpob) toward God.?? 

Clement endeavored not only to decouple Christian worship from its 
non-Christian environment, but also to move the discourse on prayer 
toward the contemplative, although without completely rejecting petition- 
ary prayer. “The request’, he said, ‘is not redundant’, since prayer is an 
occasion to be in conversation with God. In effect, conceptualizing the 
life of the Gnostikos in terms of a ‘sacred feast’ and breaching the bounda- 
ries of the fixed ritual strands was not enough to orient Christians toward 
theosebeia. Thus once Clement contextualized the Gnostikos in a trans- 
cendent sacred realm, he returned to common patterns of honoring God: 
the performance of such pious activity as reading the Scriptures, the 
chanting of psalms and hymns before eating and sleeping, and even 
prayer at night. It seems that Clement refrained from completely spiritu- 
alizing Christian worship because he conceived of sacred performance 
as a means through which the believer becomes one with the divine choir. 
He wished the Gnostikos to be transformed, to become Pneumatikos and 
hence united with the Spirit." Once the Gnostikos has attained the sum- 
mit of elevation and associates intimately with the intelligible and spir- 
itual realities, he can pray to amplify his contemplation and expand his 
contact with the divine.*! 

This contemplative thrust is also salient in the works of Origen.” Like 
other Mediterranean intellectuals, Origen addressed the problem of doubt 
about the necessity of prayer, a concern that probably inspired him to 
write his On Prayer (Peri Euches) around 235. More precisely, Ambrosius 
and Tatiana, to whom Origen sent his treatise On Prayer, were disturbed 
by those that believe that ‘we gain nothing through prayer’, thus claiming 
that it is superfluous to pray.? Furthermore, in the atmosphere of doubt 
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regarding petitionary prayer in the philosophical milieu, Origen was 
puzzled even more by Rom. 8:26 and Paul’s confession that ‘we do not 
know how to pray as we ought.’ He elaborated on the issue at length and 
much more systematically than Clement, attempting to resolve what might 
at first glance appear to be the most basic questions concerning Christian 
prayer: How should we pray ‘as we ought’ and ‘for what should we pray?’ 
With Clement's ideas on prayer in mind, Origen produced a multifaceted 
treatise on prayer, marked by its reliance on biblical exegesis, and brought 
to the fore theological discussions on providence and free will.# In this 
way, he abandoned the ruling force of chance for a doctrine of the provi- 
dence of guardian angels. 

Origen framed the debate about the need for prayer in apologetic 
terms, as a contradiction between ‘atheism’ and the Christian theology 
of providence and free will. All the while, he used prayer as a marker of 
Christian identity. Those who believe that prayer is superfluous are 
‘altogether atheists and deny the being of God’, he argued, or are will- 
ing to talk about God ‘but take away his Providence’ (On Prayer 5.1). 
He also identified another class that concedes the doctrine of Providence 
but rejects prayer on the grounds of God’s determination and foreknowl- 
edge. A few decades later, Porphyry, a vigorous opponent of Christianity, 
would articulate similar arguments and distinguish between three classes 
of atheists.*° Origen identified those who convinced others that ‘we ought 
not to pray’ as those that reject ‘perceptible things entirely and practice 
neither baptism nor the Eucharist’. However, his immediate target was not 
so much the atheists as those Christians who indeed ‘establish God over 
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the universe and say that Providence exists’ (On Prayer 5.2). Furthermore, 
Origen’s treatise On Prayer, we should recall, also reflects his exegetical 
impulse and not only the current debate on petitionary prayer. Thus, 
while in the first part of the treatise he tackles the debate on prayer, in 
the second part he offers a rich commentary on the Lord’s Prayer, the 
scriptural paradigm of petitionary prayer - a concern that he shared with 
Tertullian and Cyprian. 

Living in an epoch in which Christian worship was in its early stages 
of development, Origen felt the need to elucidate at the outset the ter- 
minology of prayer and to distinguish between the two Greek terms 
TMpooEvyN, “prayer”, and edyn, both “prayer” and “vow”, anticipating and 
influencing the teachings of Gregory of Nyssa and Evagrius Ponticus at 
the end of the fourth century.‘ More importantly, he felt the crucial need 
to persuade his readers; thus he employed testimonia, biblical proofs that 
could confirm the efficacy of petitionary prayer. The parade of famous 
biblical figures’ efficacious prayers, along with his meticulous philologi- 
cal and exegetical efforts, enabled Origen to establish formative Christian 
theologies of personal prayer. In particular, there was much to settle con- 
cerning the individual’s scope for salvation and encounter with the divine 
through prayer. 

Most important, Origen relied largely on biblical exegesis rather than 
on philosophy when formulating the contemplative aspect of his discourse 
on prayer. For example, in a passage on prayer that recalls that of Maxi- 
mus, Origen referred to conversing with the divine by drawing on 
Ps. 123:1: “To you have I lifted up my eyes, you who dwell in heaven’, and 
Ps. 25:1: “To you, O God, have I lifted up my soul’ (On Prayer 9.2). Origen 
explained: ‘For the eyes of the mind are lifted up from their preoccupation 
with earthly things and from being filled with the impression of material 
things. And they are so exalted that they peer beyond the created order 
and arrive at the sheer contemplation of God and at conversing with 
Him. Maximus extolls the philosopher for turning away from earthly 
matters in his conversation with the divine, and Origen praises the ‘holy 
person’ and even the simple one, who transcends the world of the senses 
when he prays (Against Celsus 7, 44). Drawing on Ps. 4:6 - ‘And the light 
of your countenance, O Lord, has been signed upon us’ - he understood 
this state as partaking in some divine and intelligible radiance. Origen 
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offered the following interpretation: “The soul is lifted up and, following 
the Spirit, is separated from the body. Not only does it follow the Spirit, 
it even comes to be in Him. This is demonstrated, he clarified, by Ps. 
25:1 (‘to you have I lifted up my soul’): ‘Since it is by putting away its 
existence that the soul becomes spiritual"? Origen linked 1 Cor. 14:15 (I 
will pray with the Spirit and I will pray with the mind also; I will sing 
with the Spirit and I will sing with the mind also’) with the disposition 
of prayer, stressing the renunciation of malice and anger. For Origen, one 
who has profited by praying in this fashion becomes more ready ‘to be 
mingled with the Spirit of the Lord' (On Prayer 10.2), thus merging the 
two aspects of prayer as an act of the soul and of the body.°° 

Though the tone of his discourse on prayer is often contemplative, 
stressing, for example, that one should come to prayer by stretching out 
his soul instead of his hands, and straining his mind toward God instead 
of his eyes (On Prayer 31.2), Origen, unlike Clement, did not neglect the 
performative aspects of prayer, or as he phrased it, what according to 
habitual usage is called "prayer" - that is, the place, direction and kneel- 
ing, and the time of prayer. In effect, his masterful fusion of the contem- 
plative with the ritual components of prayer yielded a theory of prayer 
that replaced the ancient powers governing human life with other powers 
that dwell in the place of prayer - namely, the Church. Origen conceived 
of it as a 'gracious spot where angelic powers are placed near the throngs 
of believers as well as the powers of the Lord and the spirit of the saints, 
both ‘those who have already fallen asleep ... and those who are still 
alive’ (On Prayer 31.5). Relying on Daniel 6:13 (([He] makes his petition 
three times a day’), Origen held that prayer ought to take place three 
times each day (On Prayer 12.2); yet in the same vein as Clement, he 
perceived prayer also as a way of life: the entire life of the saint should 
constitute a single great prayer. Furthermore, Origen advocated various 
prayers of request. He interpreted the common biblical patterns of prayer 
and provided them with a theological basis, to which he devoted a con- 
siderable portion of his treatise On Prayer. At the same time, Origen 
elaborated a model of prayer with a personal and communal dimension 
that involves a cosmic scenario in which angels and demons take part. 
Discussing the typology of prayer found in 1 Tim. 2:1 he wrote: ‘First 
of all, then, I urge that supplications, prayers, intercessions and thanks- 
givings be made for all men' (On Prayer 14.2). Grounding his discourse 
on a series of biblical testimonies and theological conceptions, Origen 
attempted to persuade his readers about the origin, necessity and efficacy 
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of each of these types of prayer. From this perspective Origen did not 
shift the biblical paradigm of personal prayer, despite the thoughtful 
theological foundations he provided for various dimensions and pat- 
terns of prayer, and his efforts to link the contemplative to the earthly 
by attributing a prime role to the Spirit. Yet he supplied the cosmological 
and theological basis for such a shift to take place later on in the thought 
of Evagrius Ponticus (d. 399). 


IAMBLICHUS AND PORPHYRY ON PRAYER: 
‘LIKE Must GRAVITATE TO LIKE’ 


Deliberations on petitionary prayer continued to occupy philoso- 
phers at the end of the third century and seemed at times a burning issue, 
especially for those belonging to the Neoplatonic milieu and concerned 
with a technology for approaching the divine that they termed “theurgy”. 
Denying the idea that the gods can be swayed and sharing the belief that 
the world order is subordinated to God’s impersonal providence, the 
question of how traditional ritual, such as sacrifices and prayers, could 
influence the gods became a grave preoccupation for philosophers.^! 
The controversy between Porphyry and Iamblichus - well articulated in 
Porphyry's Letter to Anebo and Iamblichus' answer in his On the Mysteries 
(composed between 280 and 305) - attests that both were engaged in 
this pivotal philosophical and theological problem in relation to the prac- 
tices of traditional piety.? Much of their discourse on prayer was framed 
by their deliberations on sacrifice, the conception of theurgic rites, the 
methods of salvation for the soul and the techniques by which a mortal 
might unite with the gods.? Iamblichus, unlike Porphyry, did not seem 
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to be disturbed by the rise of Christianity and its new scope for per- 
sonal salvation.?* Thus their views on prayer should be seen as an inter- 
nal Neoplatonist debate primarily concerned with how to approach the 
gods. 

Iamblichus considered ritual theurgy to be the practice of divine 
acts performed by humans.” He argued that ‘it is not pure thought that 
unites theurgists to the gods ... Indeed what, then, would hinder those 
who are theurgical philosophers from enjoying a theurgic union with the 
gods?’ He envisioned a theurgic union attained by ineffable acts and by 
the power of unutterable symbols understood solely by the gods (On the 
Mysteries 2.11:96-97). As Gregory Shaw puts it, theurgy was 'supposed 
to intensify the presence on earth of higher beings through the perfor- 
mance of specifically designed rituals’, a view that rests on Iamblichus' 
perception of the material world as theophany itself.56 

One of the topics of contention between Porphyry and Iamblichus that 
had a direct effect on their views on prayer was the nature of the divine. 
According to Iamblichus, in Porphyry's attempt to distinguish between 
gods and demons, he claimed that 'gods are pure intellects' that are 
‘unbending and not mingled with the sensible realm, Porphyry there- 
fore raised the question as to whether it is proper to pray to them (On the 
Mysteries 1.15:45-46). Iamblichus responded unequivocally: 


It is not proper to pray to any others. For that element in us which is 
divine and intellectual and one - or, if you so wish to term it, intelligible - 
is aroused, then, clearly in prayer, and when aroused, strives primarily 
towards what is like to itself and joins itself to essential perfection (On the 
Mysteries 1.15:46). 


Iamblichus was drawing here on one of the major theurgic principles 
- namely, that an imprint or symbol of the One within the human soul 
provides not only a likeness to but also an opportunity for assimilation 
with the gods.” It is through prayer that this divine element in us joins 


54. On Porphyry's anti-Christian polemic, particularly in his work Against the Chris- 
tians, see Andrew Smith, ‘Philosophical Objections to Christianity on the Eve of the Great 
Persecution, in D.V. Twomey and M. Humphries (eds.), The Great Persecution (Dublin, 
2009), pp. 33-48, republished in Smith, Plotinus, Porphyry and Iamblichus, chapter 23. 

55. Gregory Shaw, Theurgy and the Soul: The Neoplatonism of Iamblichus (Penn- 
sylvania, 1995). 

56. Gregory Shaw, "Iheurgy: Rituals of Unification in the Neoplatonism of Iamblichus’, 
Traditio 41 (1985), pp. 1-28 (p. 1). See also Shaw, Theurgy and the Soul. On this aspect of 
theurgy, see Patricia Cox Miller, The Corporeal Imagination: Signifying the Holy in Late 
Ancient Christianity (Philadelphia, 2009), pp. 31-33. 

57. On Iamblichus' doctrine of the ‘one of the soul’ and its theoretical centrality for 
the practice of theurgy, see Shaw, Theurgy and the Soul, pp. 118-26. 
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the divine itself. Iamblichus thus pointed to Porphyry’s chief problem 
with prayer: ‘It seems to you [Porphyry] incredible that the incorpo- 
real should hear a voice, and that what we utter in prayer should have 
need of a further sense-organ, and specifically of ears’ (On the Mys- 
teries 1.15:46).°° 

Porphyry’s letter to his wife, Marcella, is also revealing in this regard. 
There, he embraced the Neoplatonic notion that contact with the divine 
requires the transcendence of language, a view already evident in the 
writings of his master, Plotinus.” Porphyry insisted: 


The wise man honors God even in his silence (oty@v), while the fool dis- 
honors Him even while praying and offering sacrifice. Thus the wise man 
only is a priest; he only is beloved by God, and knows how to pray (Letter to 
Marcella 16).99 


Like Maximus of Tyre before him, Porphyry held that prayer represents 
the ideals of the philosophical life; thus prayer 'is especially appropriate 
for the virtuous, because it is a connection with the divine’.® But Porphyry 
did not go so far as to describe the nature of such prayer. Moreover, he 
explained that tears and supplications do not move God, and 'sacrifices 
do not honor God. Rather the God-filled intellect, firmly established, is 
united to God, for like must gravitate to like. The sacrifice of the ignorant 
is fuel for fire ... but for yourself ... let the intellect within you be a tem- 
ple of God’ (Letter to Marcella 19.311-19). Vigorously rejecting this view, 
Iamblichus accused Porphyry of “deliberately forgetting the facility of the 
primary causes (Tv npóxov aixtov) for knowing and comprehending 
within themselves all that is inferior to them; for they embrace in unity 
within themselves all beings together" He concluded: 


58. On Iamblichus' theory of prayer, see John M. Dillon (ed. and trans), Iamblichi 
Chalcidensis in Platonis dialogos commentariorum fragmenta (Philosophia Antiqua 23; 
Leiden, 1973), pp. 407-11; Crystal Addey, "Ihe Role of Divine Providence, Will and Love 
in Iamblichus’ Theory of Theurgic Prayer and Religious Invocation’, in Eugene Afonasin, 
John Dillon, and John F. Finamore (eds.), Iamblichus and the Foundation of Late Platonism 
(Leiden, 2012), pp. 133-50. 

59. Plotinus, Enneads 5.1 [10] 6.8, ed. Arthur H. Armstrong, Plotinus, Vol. V: 
Ennead V. 1-9 (LCL; London, 1984), pp. 28-29. 

60. Porphyry, Letter to Marcella, trans. A. Zimmern (London, 1896), p. 66. 

61. Porphyry, In Tim. fr. 28, ed. Sodano, pp. 18,17-19,1, trans. Runia/Share, p. 44. The 
Greek text of this passage is quoted and discussed by Timotin, ‘Porphyry on Prayer’, 
p. 88. On the debate on prayer in Origen and Porphyry, see W.A. Lóhr, 'Argumente gegen 
und für das Gebet. Konturen einer antiken Debate (im Anschluss an Origens und Por- 
phyrios), in E. Campi, L. Grane and A.M. Ritter (eds.), Oratio. Das Gebet in patristi- 
scher und reformatorischer Sicht (Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte 76; 
Göttingen, 1999), pp. 87-95; A. Dihle, ‘Das Gebet der Philosophen’, in the same volume, 
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So, then, it is neither through powers nor through organs of the senses that 
the gods receive into themselves our prayers, but rather they embrace within 
themselves the realizations of the words of good men, and in particular of 
those which, by virtue of the sacred cult, are established within the gods and 
united to them; for at that time, it is really the divine itself that is united with 
itself, and it does not communicate with the thoughts uttered in prayers as 
one different reality with another.” 


Arguing in this way, Iamblichus deviated from the tradition that 
defined prayer solely as a conversation with the gods or God. Rather, it 
is through the performance of the sacred rituals and the embodiment of 
the words of good men that the highest form of prayer could be reached, 
not by virtue of the power of the theurgist to call down the gods with 
their prayers, but rather because the gods were present already in the 
invocations.“ As Gregory Shaw states: ‘Clearly, spontaneous prayer could 
not derive from discursive deliberation. It was, in fact, the energeia of the 
divine image in the soul yearning for its original.'* 

Iamblichus lingered over a precise obstacle evoked by Porphyry in this 
context: ‘But prayers of petition’, (AAX oi Aitaveiat) you say, ‘are not 
suitable to be addressed to the purity of the intellect.’ ‘Not at all’, Iam- 
blichus replied: 


For the awareness of our own nothingness, when we compare ourselves to 
the gods, makes us turn spontaneously to prayer; and by the practice of sup- 
plication we are raised gradually to the level of the object of our supplication, 
and we gain likeness to it by virtue of our constant conversation with it, and, 
starting from our own imperfection, we gradually take on the perfection of 
the divine. 


By incorporating within his discourse on prayer these new emphases 
- the notion of likeness to the divine and perceiving prayer as a gradual 
process from imperfection to perfection - Iamblichus vindicated the 
practice of supplication. Yet the affirmation that the human soul is sepa- 
rated from the gods by an unbridgeable gulf is decisive in his doctrine of 
prayer: only in such a stage of consciousness would the human soul be 
stirred to pray. 

Porphyry approached the issue from a different angle, all the while 
inserting within his discourse on prayer the role of sensation and a defi- 
nition of the self. Following Plato (Symposium 202E), he perceived the 


62. On the Mysteries 1.15:47, trans. Clarke/Dillon/Hershbell, pp. 58-59 (modified). 
63. Shaw, Theurgy and the Soul, pp. 111-12. 

64. Shaw, Theurgy and the Soul, p. 12. 

65. On the Mysteries 1.15:47-48, trans. Clarke/Dillon/Hershbell, pp. 58-61. 
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daemons as “transmitters” between the mortal and the divine. Thus, accord- 
ing to him, they also carry up ‘our prayers to the gods as if to judges and 
carry back to us their advice and warnings through oracles’ (On Absti- 
nence 2.38.3).°° Porphyry here was accentuating the distinction between 
two sorts of worship, the material and the spiritual, conceiving of the 
upper level as an intellectual sacrifice (voepà Ovoia) of the philosopher 
(On Abstinence 2.45.4).5 Nothing perceived by the senses should be offered 
to the gods, Porphyry taught, ‘either by burning or in words’; rather, ‘we 
shall worship him in pure silence and with pure thoughts about him’ (On 
Abstinence 2.34.1-2).°° Indeed, silence became a privileged mode of ritual 
expression for Porphyry. The objective, according to him, is to achieve 
contemplation ‘of that which really is, and this achievement brings about 
... the joining of contemplator and contemplated. For the return is to one's 
real self, nothing else ... and one’s real self is the intellect, so the end is to live 
in accordance with the intellect’ (On Abstinence 1.29.4). What is impor- 
tant to capture here is that Porphyry’s turning back (epistrophé) toward the 
intellect/self, and orienting it toward the One, did not imply any sort of 
prayer, as will be the case later in the theories of prayer of Evagrius Ponticus 
and Proclus; rather, one must practice detachment from perception and 
impression (phantasia) (On Abstinence 1.31.1). 

Iamblichus, who was convinced that theurgic rites possess a trans- 
formative power and ‘reveal the vestiges of a divine presence"? sug- 
gested a different theory in On the Mysteries 5.26:237-40. In that work, 
he introduced the central principles upon which his own theory of 
prayer rested: 


I declare, then, that the first degree of prayer is the introductory, which 
leads to contact and acquaintance with the divine; the second is conjunc- 
tive, producing an accord in the communion of thoughts, and calling forth 
benefactions sent down by the gods even before we express our request ... 
the most perfect kind of [prayer], finally, has as its mark ineffable unifica- 
tion (ñ äppnros Évooic), which establishes all authority in the gods, and 
provides that our souls rest completely in them.” 


66. G. Clark (trans.), On Abstinence from Killing Animals (London, 2000), p. 71. 

67. On the notion of spiritual sacrifice in Porphyry's writings, see the thorough analy- 
sis by Johnson, Religion and Identity, pp. 131-39. 

68. Trans. Clark, p. 69. For the anticipation of this idea in Plotinus' distinction 
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‘Porphyry on Prayer’, pp. 101-102. 
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Iamblichus conceived that this gradual schema of three levels of prayer 
encompassed the whole range of interaction between the theurgic self 
and the gods. He explained: 


Prayer establishes links of friendship between us and the gods, and secures 
for us the triple advantage which we gain from the gods through theurgy, 
the first leading to illumination, the second to the common achievement 
of projects, and the third to the perfect fulfilment (of the soul) through 
fire.? 


While defending the classic conjunction of prayers-sacrifices and 
proclaiming his certainty that no sacred act can take place without the 
supplications contained in prayer, Iamblichus expounded that the 
extended practice of prayer ‘nurtures our intellect’ [nous] and enlarges the 
receptive capacity of the soul for the presence of the gods." Moreover, ‘It 
brings to perfection the capacity of our faculties for contact with the gods, 
until it leads us up to the highest level of consciousness; also, it elevates 
the dispositions of our minds and communicates to us those of the god’ 
(On the Mysteries 5.26:238.12-239.4). Crucially, although Iamblichus and 
Porphyry engaged the intellect in their discourse on prayer, and assigned 
to it a vital role, in neither theory does the intellect itself pray. 

As we have seen here, doubt about the old religious system generated 
the question ‘Should one pray?’ This topic of debate led to a new discourse 
on the role of prayer and its mechanisms, a discourse that spiritualized 
the very notion of ritual. It is quite striking, however, that Plotinus did 
not take part in this deliberation and did not develop any contemplative 
theory of prayer - a theme that was neglected in his writings, while other 
forms of piety, such as magic, clearly troubled him. Moreover, in those 
passages in which Plotinus described mystical ecstasy and the union of the 
soul with god (Enn. 6.9 [9], 7, 21-23) and its experience of light, and even his 
own experience (Enn. 4.8 [6], 1, 1-11), the notion or the practice of prayer 
are not involved."* For A.H. Armstrong, however, the minimal engagement 


72. On the Mysteries 5.26:238, trans. p. 275. For the function of fire here, see the 
interpretation of the editors (275, note 356), according to which “fire” should be under- 
stood in the Chaldaean Oracles' sense, that is, the immaterial fire of divine power. 
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with prayer in the Enneads is not surprising, since he thinks that much 
of what Plotinus wrote ‘simply is prayer.” In one of the rare passages 
in which Plotinus wrote about petitionary prayer, he clarified that when 
a man prays to a heavenly body, some influence comes from it upon 
him, yet ‘the sun, or another heavenly body does not hear his prayer’. 
The response of the heavenly powers to petitionary prayer is explained 
by the principle of connection through cosmic sympatheia, that is, the 
unity of the cosmos where all things join ‘as in one tense string’ (@omep 
ëv puÿ vevpà tetauévn).* Although scholars continue to investigate those 
passages in the Enneads in which Plotinus referred to prayer and the activ- 
ity corresponding ‘to what might vulgarly be termed "prayer? blurring 
the distinction between contemplation (theoria), meditation and prayer, it 
is evident that Plotinus did not develop a theory of prayer.’* Probably, this 
omission has to do also with his perception of the nature of the One - 
that is, its impersonal nature as God, so there is no need to address prayers 
to him.” The subjective activity, however, is central to Plotinus' philoso- 
phy and should not be minimized. As Pierre Hadot has noted, Plotinus 
‘invites us to a conversion of attention’, which for him is already identical 
with what the seventeenth-century French philosopher Nicolas Male- 
branche would later speak of as ‘natural prayer’ (prière naturelle), by which 
we ask God to enlighten us.°° The method of this ‘conversion’ however, 
as well as the inner experience in Plotinus' philosophy, is beyond the scope 
of this study; what remains for me important to highlight in the context 
of the religious turn in Late Antiquity is the absent of a clear theory of 
prayer in Plotinus. Thus at the end of the third century or beginning of 
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the fourth, it was Iamblichus who configured a new theory of prayer 
and offered an interpretative model of how prayer functions. According 
to this theory, prayer does not transform the theurgic self and render it 
divine, nor does it activate the divine element in the soul through theoria, 
but it awakens the self, which is filled with divine imprints. Iamblichus 
concludes: ‘In a word, it renders those who employ prayers, if we may so 
express, the familiar consorts of the gods’ (On the Mysteries 5.26:239.9-10). 

Likewise, Sallustius (c. 360s CE), like other Neoplatonic philosophers 
before him, felt the need to address the topic of the necessity of sacrifices 
and prayers. In his short and lucid treatise On the Gods and the World, he 
seems to present the same religious principles evinced by Iamblichus, stress- 
ing that it is impious to suppose that the divine is affected for good or ill 
by human things. ‘And if by prayers and sacrifices we find forgiveness of 
sins, we do not appease or change the Gods’, he explained, ‘but by what we 
do and by our turning toward the divine we heal our own badness and 
so enjoy again the goodness of the Gods’ (On the Gods and the World 14). 
As the divine is without needs, why, he asked, do people worship? In his 
answer, he pretended to present a solution of the doubts concerning sacri- 
fices and other practices relative to the cultivation of divinity. 


But the honours which we pay to the gods, are performed for the sake of our 
advantage: and since the providence of the gods is everywhere extended, a 
certain habitude, or fitness, is all that is requisite in order to receive their 
beneficent communications. But all habitude is produced through imitation 
and similitude; and hence temples imitate the heavens, but altars the earth; 
statues resemble life, and on this account they are similar to animals; and 
prayers imitate that which is intellectual; but characters, superior ineffable 
powers; herbs and stones resemble matter; and animals which are sacrificed, 
the irrational life of our souls. But from all these nothing happens to the 
gods beyond what they already possess (On the Gods and the World 15). 


Sallustius is thus emphatic that religious similitude helps to gain com- 
munion with the gods. In his view, the practice of sacrifice and prayer can 
be justified in three ways. The first of these arguments concerns sacrifices 
as a first fruits offering to the gods, a tithe of their gifts. The second is in 
line with the prime function of prayer in Greco-Roman religious tradi- 
tions, that is, to accompany the sacrifice: ‘Prayers without sacrifices are 
only words; with sacrifices they are live words.’ Third, Sallustius under- 
stood the role of prayer as a ‘mean term’ in its Iamblichian sense, that is, 
two dissimilar terms must be linked by an intermediate term having some- 
thing in common with each of them.*! 


81. On the principle of the ‘Law of Mean Terms’ in Iamblichus, see R.T. Wallis, Neo- 
platonism (2nd ed.; London, 1995), pp. 123, 130-32. 
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For we pray that we may be conjoined with the gods (sunaphthnai theois). 
A mean term is required; for natures much distant from each other cannot 
be conjoined without an intermediary; and it is necessary that the mean 
term should be similar to the connecting natures (On the Gods and the 
World 16). 


Sallustius On the Gods and the World does not boast an innovative 
methodology or a new religious approach, nor is it a milestone in the his- 
tory of philosophy. Nonetheless it is an excellent fourth-century example 
of the ongoing preoccupation with the doubts about the usefulness of 
sacrifices and prayers. 


PROCLUS THEORY OF PRAYER: FROM GNOSIS TO HENOSIS 


Iamblichus’ novel theory of prayer proved to be inspiring, and it 
stimulated further thoughts in later Neoplatonic circles, mainly in the 
works of Proclus (c. 412-85). Unlike Plotinus, Proclus - himself a leading 
figure in the Neoplatonic School in Athens - held that, prior to all other 
things, we should know something clear concerning prayer, ‘what its 
essence (odoia) is, and what its perfection is, and where it is instilled in 
the soul' (On the Timaeus 1.207.21-23). Hence in his Commentary on the 
Timaeus, written probably around 440, Proclus devoted a discussion to 
the subject of prayer (On the Timaeus 1.207.20-214.12) that could be con- 
sidered a short treatise on prayer, in which the craft of inner prayer in 
the non-Christian milieu reached its peak. Proclus offered the most 
systematic theory of prayer of any Late Antique philosopher, an appro- 
priation of, and a negotiation with, the Neoplatonic tradition on prayer, 
mainly with Porphyry's and Iamblichus' theories. Writing in a different 
political and religious context, Proclus' discourse on prayer differs sharply 
from Maximus’ deliberation on petitionary prayer, and from Iamblichus' 
and Porphyry's stance, which was deeply related to the culture of sacri- 
fice. Likewise he treated the questions about fate and providence, even 


82. As André Bremond had already observed (‘Un texte de Proclus sur la prière et 
l'union divine’, RSR 19 [1929], pp. 448-62, especially p. 448): ‘Ce texte est, je crois, un des 
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though, as he said, “They have indeed already been examined by many.“ 
Proclus grounded his theory in the religious tradition of the Chaldaean 
Oracles and theurgy. Like other Neoplatonists, he discussed the topic of 
prayer in relation to the determination of the course of life by providence 
and fate, yet without the polemical tenor of Maximus’, Iamblichus’ and 
Porphyry’s writings (On Providence 38).5 Above all Proclus aimed, as he 
avowed, ‘to expound [Iamblichus']*6 theory of prayer so that it concords 
with that of Plato’, and to present the theory in terms familiar to his 
audience in the Academy (On the Timaeus 1.209.9-12).*" Indeed, Proclus 
discerned several causes (aittacg) and modes (tpdmot) of prayer and clas- 
sified them in accordance with the genera of the gods and in accordance 
with the various categories of prayer, such as the philosophical, theurgic 
and institutional practices of prayer. He further distinguished modes in 
accordance with the objects for which the prayers take place - for instance, 
on behalf of the salvation of the soul and external good - and modes 
in accordance with the time at which one performs the prayers (On the 
Timaeus 1.213.8-214.11). 

In addition to this phenomenology of prayer, what seems to me sig- 
nificant and innovative in his theory is that Proclus considered prayer 
the aim of the movement of reversion (&riotpoqn) - that is, the ascent 
of the soul to its divine origin, to its causative principle - thus imagining 
a closing of the gap between a human being and the gods through hymns 
and prayers.*? 


It is to this reversion (émtotpo@n) that prayer is of great utility. For it attracts 
to itself the beneficence of the gods, through those ineffable symbols which 
the father of the souls has disseminated in them. It unifies those who pray 
with those to whom prayer is addressed; it also links the intellects to the gods 
with the words of those who pray (On the Timaeus 1.210.30-211.5). 
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This prayer, which embodies a theurgic principle, has the power to 
unify the theurgic self with the divine. The will to pray, Proclus added, is 
the yearning of the epistrophé toward the gods, a yearning that leads the 
soul towards the divine, which he observed as the primary work of prayer 
(On the Timaeus 1.221.21-24).5° 

Proclus concurred with Iamblichus' three-part theory of prayer, yet 
he proved to be creative, and subtly divided the ‘perfect and true prayer 
into a gradual schema of five stages that can be described as an inner 
performance from gnosis to henôsis of the soul with the gods (On the 
Timaeus 1.211.9-29). According to Proclus, the perfection and essence 
(odoia) of prayer consists first and foremost in knowledge of all the divine 
ranks, to whom those who pray seek access, since one cannot have inti- 
mate contact with the divine without knowing it.?? The second stage is the 
process of familiarization (okeiwoic) with the divine by ‘becoming like 
the divine in respect of complete purity, chastity, education and ordered 
disposition. Through the closest resemblance to the divine *we direct 
what is ours towards the gods, extracting their good will and submitting 
our souls to them’. In the third stage of prayer one enters into contact 
(ovvagn) with the divine substance. The next stage is ‘the approaching 
(éunéAao1c), for this is what the oracle calls it, which enables us to achieve 
greater communion with the gods and have greater participation in their 
light — a sort of close encounter with the gods. Finally, in the last stage 
of prayer: 

There is unification (£vooic), which establishes the one of the soul in the One 
of the gods, causing there to be a single activity of us and them, in accordance 
with which we no longer belong to ourselves but to the gods, remaining in 
the divine light and encircled in its embrace. This is the ultimate of true 
prayer, enabling it to link together the reversion with the [initial] rest, to 


re-establish in the unity of the gods all that proceeded from it, and to enclose 
the light in us with the light of the gods (On the Timaeus 1.211.24-31)?! 


Proclus recognized the vital role of prayer in the entire process of the 
soul’s ascent: ‘It is through prayer that the ascent is brought to completion 
and it is with prayer that the crown of virtue is attained, namely piety 
toward the gods (On the Timaeus 1.212.5-7). Furthermore, his synthesis 
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VI. 1071.20-1072, with John Bussanich, ‘Mystical Theology and Spiritual Experience in 
Proclus' Platonic Theology, in A.-Ph. Segonds and C. Steel (eds.), Proclus et la théologie 
platonicienne (Leuven, 2000), pp. 291-307 (pp. 302-303). 
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here is not limited to an assertion about the efficacy of prayer for the 
ascent of the soul. More than his predecessors, Proclus foregrounded the 
notion that the hendsis of the human soul with the gods was the culmi- 
nation of the performance of prayer. He thus marked a development in 
the doctrine of prayer, from the idea of prayer as praxis for awakening the 
divine element in the soul to prayer as an inner ritual of ecstatic unifica- 
tion of the self with the divine. 

Proclus’ discourse on prayer is a serious attempt to harmonize various 
traditions dealing with, ‘carrying the ideal of one comprehensive philoso- 
phy that should embrace all the garnered wisdom of the ancient world.?? 
We should recall, however, that in his philosophical environment, phi- 
losophy was never a purely intellectual activity; it was also a style of life. 
Thus it is not surprising that Proclus understood philosophy as the sing- 
ing of hymns and the philosopher himself as a poet, an approach to phi- 
losophy that Henri-Dominique Saffrey termed ‘Une prière et une liturgie 
continuelles'?* With Proclus’ well-articulated theory of prayer it seems 
that the celebration of divinity has become an entirely intellectual pro- 
cess, ‘it is religio mentis.” Moreover, judging from Proclus synthesis of 
prayer, it would be easy to agree with John Bussanich, who concludes in 
another context that in Proclus' thought, philosophy, theology, theurgy 
and mysticism are intertwined.? 

Proclus' theory proves relevant to the discussion at hand not for trac- 
ing direct links with Christian doctrines of prayer, but for grasping the 
religious dynamics and the ways in which intellectuals in fifth-century 
philosophical circles understood the efficacy of religious ritual as a vehicle 
for interaction with the divine. Iamblichus' and Proclus writings show no 
intensive engagement with Christianity?" Yet their stimulating effect on 
Pseudo-Dionysius' appeal to theurgy, and the concepts of divine hierarchy 


92. Erik R. Dodds, Proclus: The Elements of Theology (2nd ed.; Oxford, 1963), Intro- 
duction, p. xxv. For such an approach, for instance, concerning the doctrine of the soul, 
see Heinrich Dórrie, ‘La doctrine de l’âme dans le Néoplatonisme de Plotin à Proclus’, 
Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie 2 (1973), pp. 42-60. 

93. Hadot, Exercices spirituels. 

94. Saffrey, ‘Quelques aspects de la Spiritualité”, p. 169. 

95. As Saffrey put it, From Iamblichus to Proclus and Damascius’, p. 253. 

96. Bussanich, ‘Mystical Theology’. 

97. Christianity did not totally escape Proclus’ purview. See, for example, Philippe 
Hoffmann, ‘Un grief anti-chrétien chez Proclus: l'ignorance en théologie’, in Arnaud 
Perrot (ed.), Les chrétiens et l'hellénisme. Identités religieuses et culture grecque dans 
l'Antiquité tardive (Paris, 2012), pp. 161-97; Henri-Dominique Saffrey, 'Allusions anti- 
chrétiennes chez Proclus, le diadoque platonicien', RSPhTh 59 (1975), pp. 553-63. Both 
Saffrey and Hoffmann, however, detected only “allusions” to Christianity in Proclus writ- 
ings. I am most grateful to André Timotin for drawing my attention to these studies. 
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and the henad as the first level in the hierarchy of the gods below the 
One, are beyond any doubt. Since the nineteenth century, scholars have 
pointed to Pseudo-Dionysius’ dependence on Proclus, on both the lexical 
and structural levels. Although Pseudo-Dionysius said nothing unique 
about prayer,” his corpus - which had been translated into Syriac in the 
early sixth century - had a significant impact on the Syriac authors who 
were engaged in a lively discourse on prayer, as we shall see in the fol- 
lowing chapters. 


EVAGRIUS Ponticus’ THEORY OF PURE PRAYER: THE PRAYING MIND 


With Evagrius, whose main concern was individual religion - that is, the 
realm of selfhood rather than of institutions - the notion of individual prayer 
underwent a radical change. He was one of the major figures in the history 
of Late Antique Christian asceticism and among the first to make contem- 
plative prayer the essence of the monastic life. Evagrius depicted his the- 
ory of contemplative prayer - or, as he termed it, ‘pure prayer’, ‘true prayer 
or ‘spiritual prayer’ - in his trilogy Chapters on Prayer,'®! Reflections!” and 


98. I.P. Sheldon-Williams, 'Henads and Angels: Proclus and Ps.-Dionysius’, StPatr. 11 
(1972), pp. 65-71; H.-D. Saffrey, ‘Le lien le plus objectif entre le Pseudo-Denys et Proclus’, 
in Roma, magistra mundi: Mélanges L.E. Boyle (Leuven, 1998), pp. 791-810. On Iamblichus 
in the context of Dionysius’ “Christian theurgy”, see Charles M. Stang, Apophasis and 
Pseudonymity in Dionysius the Areopagite: ‘No Longer I’ (Oxford, 2012), pp. 105-13. 

99. However, Istvan Perczel identifies, in the Mystical Theology’s opening prayer to the 
Trinity, phraseology reminiscent of Proclus’ prayer to the gods in Platonic Theology 1.1. 
See ‘Pseudo-Dionysius and the Platonic Theology’, in Segonds and Steel (eds.), Proclus, 
pp. 491-532 (at 502-503). 

100. As has been stated by McGinn, The Foundations of Mysticism, vol. 1, p. 151. 
Evagrius notably inspired the ascetic world of the late antique West. See, for instance, 
Owen Chadwick, John Cassian: A Study in Primitive Monasticism (2nd ed.; Cambridge, 
1968), p. 92. However, it is only with Columba Stewart’s study that the nature and scope 
of the Evagrian influence on Cassian is fully traced. See Stewart, Cassian the Monk 
(Oxford, 1998), especially, chapters 5 and 7. 

101. Chapters on Prayer was transmitted under the name of Nilus of Ancyra (PG 79, 
cols. 1165-200). I use the new edition published by Paul Géhin, Evagre le Pontique: Cha- 
pitres sur la priére (SC 589; Paris, 2017). On the rich manuscript Greek tradition, see ibid., 
pp. 74-119. In the Syriac tradition the treatise has circulated under the name of Evagrius. 
Following Irénée Hausherr’s studies, it has long ago been accepted as an authentic com- 
position of Evagrius. Irénée Hausherr, ‘Le De oratione de Nil et Evagre’, RAM 14 (1933), 
pp. 196-98; id., ‘Le Traité de l'Oraison d'Évagre le Pontique (Pseudo-Nil) RAM 15 (1934), 
pp. 34-94, 113-71 (this article was revised by Hausherr and published in RAM 35 [1959], 
pp. 2-26); id., Hésychasme et prière, pp. 9-12. 

102. The Greek text, Skemmata (hereinafter Reflections) was published by Joseph 
Muyldermans (ed.), ‘Evagriana’, Le Muséon 44 (1931), pp. 37-68 and ‘Note addition- 
nelle à: Evagriana’, Le Muséon 44 (1931), pp. 369-83; id., 'Évagre le Pontique: Les Capita 
cognoscitiva dans les versions syriaque et arménienne’, Le Muséon 47 (1934), pp. 73-106. 
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On Thoughts.’ This theory was one of the most inspiring and novel theo- 
ries for shaping the ascetic self in Late Antique Eastern Christianities.!? 
Viewing Evagrius’ theory in the larger context of Late Antique Christian 
and non-Christian discourse on prayer reveals its radical originality in 
terms of its religious anthropology and technologies of the self. The doc- 
trinal inheritance and several key notions of his theory could be traced 
back to Clement of Alexandria and Origen, ‘while maintaining a more or 
less underground dialogue with Origen’.’” Nonetheless, Evagrius’ theory 
of prayer reflects a religious turn in Late Antiquity, which should be under- 
stood as an integral part of the ascetic and monastic culture. The theory of 
pure prayer constituted a paradigmatic moment in the Eastern Christian 
history of the praying self, in which Clement's eusebeia, Origen's cosmol- 
ogy, Stoic philosophy, Neoplatonic intellectual resonance and the religious 
dynamic of the psychological theory generated in desert monasticism were 
molded into a coherent synthesis. Since in recent decades Evagrius’ the- 
ory of pure prayer has been extensively discussed, I will here point to only 
a few major differences with earlier theories on prayer that place Evagrius’ 
innovations in stark relief.!07 


On the composite nature of this text, see William Harmless and Raymond R. Fitzgerald, 
‘The Sapphire Light of the Mind: The Skemmata of Evagrius Ponticus, Theological Stud- 
ies 62/3 (2001), pp. 498-529. 

103. For the treatise On Thoughts, I used the French edition, edited by Paul Géhin, 
Claire Guillaumont, and Antoine Guillaumont, Évagre le Pontique: Sur les pensées (SC 438; 
Paris, 1998). 

104. For a full survey regarding the history and nature of this trilogy in its Greek and 
Syriac versions, see Guillaumont, Un philosophe, pp. 125-27, 131-33. Columba Stewart, 
‘Imageless Prayer and the Theological Vision of Evagrius Ponticus’, JECS 9 (2001), pp. 173- 
204 (at 182), suggests viewing these three works as ‘a trilogy on the psychodynamics and 
theology of prayer. An introduction to the history of these treatises and their English 
translations is Robert E. Sinkewicz, Evagrius of Pontus: The Greek Ascetic Corpus: Trans- 
lation, Introduction, and Commentary (Oxford, 2003), pp. 136-216. Unless otherwise noted, 
English translations of these treatises are from Sinkewicz, Evagrius of Pontus. 

105. Perrone, La preghiera secondo Origene, pp. 564-87 (at p. 586). 

106. The link between Evagrius teaching on prayer and his cosmological views is central 
in Stewarts ‘Imageless Prayer’. Guillaumont (for example, Sur les pensées, pp. 17-28) 
demonstrates that Evagrius' debt to Stoic Philosophy is undeniable. 

107. For comprehensive studies on pure prayer, see Irénée Hausherr, Les leçons d'un 
contemplatif. Le traité de l'Oraison d'Évagre le Pontique (Paris, 1960); Gabriel Bunge, 
"Ihe Spiritual Prayer: On the Trinitarian Mysticism of Evagrius of Pontus’, Monastic Stud- 
ies 17 (1987), pp. 191-208; id., Das Geistgebet: Studien zum Traktat ‘De oratione’ des Eva- 
grios Pontikos (Schriftenreihe des Zentrums Patristischer Spiritualität Koinonia-Oriens 
im Erzbistum Kôln 25; Cologne, 1987); id., ‘La montagne intelligible: De la contemplation 
indirecte a la connaissance immediate de Dieu dans le traité De Oratione d’Evagre le 
Pontique’, Studia Monastica 42 (2000), pp. 7-26. An analysis of pure prayer in the context 
of mystical life is provided by Guillaumont, Un philosophe, pp. 298-306; Kevin Corrigan, 
Evagrius and Gregory: Mind, Soul and Body in the 4th Century (Farnham, 2009), pp. 170-73. 
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The essence of Evagrius’ mystical theory is epistemological and intro- 
spective, built on the activity of the mind (nous). According to him, the 
nous is unceasingly active at various levels of the knowledge of God, from 
sensory knowledge to the experience of pure prayer, which is character- 
ized as immaterial and formless knowledge.'* Moreover, contemplation 
(theoria), for Evagrius, is not possible without prayer, since knowledge 
and prayer operate together to awaken the intellectual power of the mind 
to the contemplation of divine knowledge (On Prayer 86). 

In Evagrius’ model, prayer is a state of the mind (nous) rather than a 
unification with the divine, a prayed text or a request addressed to God 
(Reflections 4 and 26-27).! For Evagrius, the mind is the cardinal entity 
that prays. Essentially, he focalized on the Pauline notion of prayer in 
1 Cor. 14:15: ‘I will pray with the Spirit and I will pray with the mind 
also’, and modified the prevalent Christian and non-Christian definition 
of prayer, which consisted of a conversation with the divine, and added 
the major element of the mind: ‘Prayer is a conversation of the nous with 
God’ (On Prayer 3), perceiving the very practice of prayer as ‘befitting 
the dignity of the mind, or indeed, the superior and pure activity and use 
of the mind’ (On Prayer 84).° Fundamental to Evagrius’ thought is the 
ascent of the mind towards God (On Prayer 36), which shines like a star 
in the moment of prayer, a state that indicates for him the highest level 
of the human encounter with the divine.!! This sort of prayer requires 
ascetic practices. Those who long for pure prayer, he exhorted, must keep 


On Evagrius’ contemplative exegesis in relation to prayer, see Dysinger, Psalmody and 
Prayer, pp. 62-103. 

108. For example, Chapters on Prayer 67 and 71, SC 589, pp. 280-85. 

109. On Evagrius’ doctrine of nous, see Guillaumont, Les ‘Képhalaia Gnostica’, pp. 37- 
43; Julia S. Konstantinovsky, Evagrius Ponticus: The Making of a Gnostic (Farnham, 2009), 
especially chapter 4. 

110. On Evagrius’ terminology of prayer, see Guillaumont, Un philosophe, pp. 298-99. 
For a discussion on Evagrius’ definition of prayer, as well as the definitions of Clement of 
Alexandria, Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory Nazianzus, see Dysinger, Psalmody and Prayer, 
p. 74. 

111. On Thoughts 43, SC 438, pp. 298-99; Reflections 2. On the dynamic of the mind 
and light, see also OP 74-75, SC 589, pp. 288-91; Gnostikos 45, ed. and trans. Antoine 
Guillaumont and Claire Guillaumont, Évagre le Pontique: Le Gnostique ou à celui qui est 
devenu digne de la science (SC 356; Paris, 2008), pp. 178-81; Antoine Guillaumont, ‘La 
vision de l’intellect par lui-même dans la mystique évagrienne’, Mélanges de l'Université 
Saint-Joseph 50 (1984), pp. 255-62 (re-printed in id., Etudes sur la spiritualité, pp. 143-50); 
id., Un philosophe, pp. 302-306. On the role of the nous in prayer according to Origen and 
Evagrius, see also Dominique Bertrand, ‘L'implication du votc dans la prière chez Ori- 
gène et Evagre le Pontique’, in Wolfgang A. Bienert and Uwe Kühneweg (eds.), Origeniana 
Septima: Origenes in den Auseinandersetzungen des 4. Jahrhunderts (Leuven, 1999), 
pp. 355-63; id., “Force et faiblesse du Nous chez Evagre le Pontique’, StPatr. 35 (2001), 
pp. 10-23. 
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watch over their irascibility (thumos)!? — that is, the power of the soul 
that is capable of destroying demons and [negative] thoughts (logismoi)'? - 
control their stomach, restrict the use of water, keep vigil in prayer, and 
‘knock on the door of Scripture with the hands of virtue. Then impassi- 
bility of the heart will dawn for you and during prayer you shall see your 
mind shine like a star’ (Thoughts 43). 

Following the Greek philosophical tradition, Evagrius identified the nous 
as the seat of representation (noemata) - the image evoked by the percep- 
tion of a sensible object - and characterized prayer as ‘destructive of every 
earthly representation’ (Reflections 26).!'* This imageless prayer is an inner 
technique for completely stripping from the mind mental representations 
that leave an impress upon it, in order to approach ‘the Immaterial imma- 
terially (On Prayer 67). The mind needs first to achieve the state of impas- 
sibility, and then knowledge and contemplation habituate it to be without 
form. In this manner, it prays without distraction (Gàrepionáotoc); 6 psalm- 
ody and prayer without distraction require long preparation and suppres- 
sion of all the passions, concupiscence, irascibility, vainglory and other 
passions.” In other words, while in the philosophical theurgic tradition, 
prayer was linked to the epistrophé of the soul and drew on the principle of 
the union of the like with the like, in the theory of pure prayer, prayer was 
the anabasis, or ascent, of the pure mind to God, approaching the divine by 
laying aside every sort of mental representation (On Prayer 70—71). Evagrius 
subtly depicted the dynamic nature of the mind during prayer: 


112. This is Evagrius’ definition of thumos, see Reflections 8; Praktikos 24, eds. A. Guil- 
laumont and C. Guillaumont, Évagre le Pontique: Traité Pratique ou Le Moine (SC 171; 
Paris, 1971), pp. 556-57. 

113. On Evagrius’ schema of eight generic logismoi, see Columba Stewart, ‘Evagrius 
Ponticus and the "Eight Generic Logismoi" in Richard Newhauser (ed.), In the Garden of 
Evil: The Vices and Culture in the Middle Ages (Papers in Mediaeval Studies 18; Toronto, 
2005), pp. 3-34. On Evagrius' demonology, see D. Brakke, Demons and the Making of the 
Monk: Spiritual Combat in Early Christianity (Cambridge MA, 2006). 

114. See also, On Prayer 54, 62, SC 589, pp. 266-67, 274-75. The Aristotelian and Stoic 
sources of this doctrine are discussed by Géhin, Guillaumont and Guillaumont (eds.), 
Évagre le Pontique: Sur les pensées, SC 438, pp. 23-28. Evagrius explains the difference 
between mental representations that leave an impress and those that do not. See, for exam- 
ple, On Thoughts 41, SC 438, pp. 292-97, trans. Sinkewicz, p. 181. Stewart (‘Imageless 
Prayer’) offers a lucid synthesis on how this mental technique works. For a discussion of 
the concept of representation in relation to logismoi, see Corrigan, Evagrius and Gregory, 
pp. 78-82; Konstantinovsky, Evagrius Ponticus, pp. 33-40. 

115. For the monastic and Origenist context of Evagrius' imageless theory, see Elizabeth 
A. Clark, The Origenist Controversy: Cultural Construction of an Early Christian Debate 
(Princeton, 1992), pp. 43-76. 

116. Chapters of the Disciples of Evagrius 39, ed. P. Géhin, Chapitres des disciples 
d'Évagre (SC 514; Paris, 2007), pp. 142-45. 

117. Chapters of the Disciples of Evagrius 100, SC 514, pp. 190—91. 
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Sometimes the mind moves from one mental representation to another, 
sometimes from one contemplative consideration to another, and in turn 
from a contemplative consideration to a mental representation. And there 
are also times when the mind moves from the imageless state to mental 
representations or contemplative considerations, and from these it returns 
again to the imageless state. This happens to the mind during the time of 
prayer (Reflections 22). 


By granting a central role to the mind and expanding the philo- 
sophical definition of prayer, Evagrius marked a radical shift in the psy- 
chological and anthropological discourse on prayer in Late Antiquity. He 
merged ascetic and monastic impulses with transcendent thought, and at 
the same time he disconnected his discourse from the Neoplatonic cur- 
rent of thought that was guided by the logic of theurgy and doubts about 
sacrifices, as well as from the theological and exegetical context of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Unlike Origen, who devoted the second part of his treatise 
On Prayer to a commentary on the Lord’s Prayer, and unlike Gregory of 
Nyssa's The Lord's Prayer, Evagrius trilogy includes no systematic com- 
mentary." Although he drew on several biblical phrases and metaphors, 
his urge was rather to frame a contemplative doctrine within ascetic psy- 
chology and to explain how mental techniques enable pure - that is, 
imageless — prayer. Even so, the biblical metaphors and verses provided 
him with a theological argument for the theophanic experience and the 
imageless aspect of this prayer, such as seeing light and yearning to reach 
the "place of God" during prayer. 


When the mind has put off the old man and shall put on the one born of 
grace [cf. Col. 3:9-10], then it will see its own state in the time of prayer 
resembling sapphire or the color of heaven; this state Scripture calls the place 
of God that was seen by the elders on Mount Sinai [cf. Exod. 24:9-11].1° 


Evagrius, however, developed a highly idiosyncratic theory. His inter- 
pretations of the taxonomy of prayer transmitted in 1 Tim. 2:1, previously 
interpreted by Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, are a remarkable example of 


118. For Origen's commentary on the Lord's Prayer, see Perrone, La preghiera secondo 
Origene, pp. 195-239. See Gregory of Nyssa, De oratione dominica, ed. Callahan, pp. 7- 
74, English translation by Hilda C. Graef, St. Gregory of Nyssa: The Lord's Prayer. The 
Beatitudes (Ancient Christian Writers 18; New York, 1954). Paul de Lagarde long ago 
identified a ninth-century manuscript from Egypt that contains a short text in Coptic on 
"Ihe Lord's Prayer' ascribed to Evagrius (published in Catenae in Evangelia aegyptiacae 
quea supersunt (Gottingen, 1886), pp. 13-14). Guillaumont (Un philosophe, pp. 156-57) 
concludes that there is no clear evidence in favor of or against Evagrius' authorship of 
this text. 

119. On Thoughts 39, SC 438, pp. 286-89, with Guillaumont, ‘La vision de l’intellect”. 
See also Corrigan, Evagrius and Gregory, pp. 170-73. 
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his new approach. Here the experience of the mind becomes paramount. 
Prayer (npoosvyń), Evagrius explained, is above all a state of the mind 
(katéotaois vob), destructive of every earthly concept. In this state the 
mind is illuminated solely by the light of the Holy Trinity (Reflections 26- 
27). A petition (Sénotc) is a conversation of the mind (OptAia vod) toward 
God through supplication (Reflections 28). As for the third type of prayer, 
he used the term edyn in the traditional sense of a vow, ‘a willing under- 
taking of good things’ (Reflections 29).?? With regard to intercessory 
prayer, he more closely followed Origen’s conception, saying: ‘Intercession 
(évtevéic) is an entreaty brought to God by a superior being concerning 
the salvation of others’ (Reflections 30).?! It should be emphasized that 
unlike Gregory of Nyssa, who perceived the effect of prayer as a “union 
with God”, Evagrius did not go so far as to claim unification with the 
divine.'”? In one rare case, however, and in line with Gregory of Nyssa, 
he claimed that through true prayer the monk becomes equal to the angels 
in his longing to see the face of the Father. Nevertheless, he advised against 
harboring any desire to perceive angels or powers, or to perceive Christ 
with the senses, lest the monk go completely insane (On Prayer 115)!” 
With the translation of Evagrius’ writings into Syriac, from the end 
of the fifth century or early sixth, and its favorable reception, we witness 
the melding of his insights with Syriac ascetic transcendent thought and 
the nourishment of its discourse on prayer, in addition to other indige- 
nous concepts. Paradoxically, although the concept of pure prayer had 
a major role in Syriac spirituality, the Syriac translation of Evagrius’ On 
Prayer did not enjoy a wide circulation, as attested by the limited num- 
ber of manuscripts.?* However, the new terminology coined by Evagrius 


120. Like Origen, Gregory of Nyssa (The Lord’s Prayer, Sermon 2, ed. Callahan, p. 21) 
made a distinction between ebyn, a vow, and mpooevyn, a prayer. 

121. See also Cassian, Conference, 9 with Columba Stewart, Cassian, pp. 106-109 
(p. 108). As Stewart has observed, these four kinds of prayer are not structures or “forms” 
of prayer; they are rather attitudes or stances; it ‘tells more about Cassian’s understand- 
ing of the monastic trajectory than it does about the biblical text he is interpreting.’ 

122. Gregory of Nyssa, The Lord’s Prayer, Sermon 1, ed. Callahan p. 8. For a general 
reassessment of Evagrius’ and Gregory of Nyssa’s views on mind, soul and body in the 
philosophical context, see Corrigan, Evagrius and Gregory. 

123. Gregory of Nyssa, The Lord’s Prayer, Sermon 1, ed. Callahan, pp. 8-9: ‘Prayer is 
a conversation with God and contemplation of the invisible. It satisfies our yearnings and 
makes us equal to the angels.’ 

124. As concluded by Stewart in 'Evagrius beyond Byzantium’, p. 223. The Syriac 
translation of Evagrius' Chapters on Prayer, which constitutes 35 of the 153 chapters, was 
published by Irénée Hausherr, ‘Le De oratione d'Évagre le Pontique en Syriaque et en Arabe’, 
OCP 5 (1939), pp. 7-70 (the Syriac text, at 11-16); Paul Géhin, ‘Les versions syriaques et 
arabes des Chapitres sur la prière d'Évagre le Pontique: quelques données nouvelles’, in 
Jabre Mouawad (ed.), Les transmetteurs de civilisations. L'expérience du Bilad El-Sham à 
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and his contemplative theory turned out to be normative among the 
Syriac authors of Late Antiquity and beyond, among them Isaac of 
Nineveh. 


l’époque omeyyade, vol. 1, Patrimoine Syriaque. Actes du Colloques IX, Antélias, Liban 
(Paris, 2005), pp. 181-97. For another Syriac recension discovered in Sinai, which differs 
from the recension published by Hausherr and includes fragments of chapters 24-119 of 
Evagrius Chapters on Prayer, see Sin. Syr. M37N in Mother Philotea, Nouveaux manuscrits 
syriaques du Sinaï (Athens, 2008), pp. 405-21. See also Paul Géhin, ‘Fragments patristiques 
des Nouvelles découvertes du Sinaï, Collectanea Christiana Orientalia 6 (2009), pp. 67- 
93 (81). 


CHAPTER 2 


‘FOR GOD IS SILENCE AND IN SILENCE IS HE SUNG’: 
JOHN OF APAMEA ON SILENT PRAYER 


Silent prayer is a puzzling subject. In antiquity, it was usually regarded 
with considerable suspicion, as an anomalous practice. This chapter explores 
the emergence of the concept of silent prayer and the experience of the 
silent praying self in Late Antiquity, a world deficient in established and 
explicit typologies of prayer. The theory of silent prayer, I suggest, was fully 
shaped for the first time by the fifth-century Syrian writer, John of Apamea. 
The first part of this chapter provides an overview of the idea of silent 
prayer in Late Antiquity, which serves not so much to trace the overall 
development of the topic, as to argue that a new religious sensibility 
was emerging within Syriac Christianity, revealing the delicate balance 
between transformation and rupture with regard to the notion of silence, 
not only with non-Christian traditions but also with the Christian past 
itself. This notion is demonstrated in the second part of the chapter through 
the fascinating treatise On Prayer written by John of Apamea, as well as 
through his Letters and Dialogues. John developed an innovative theory 
and cultivated a distinctive pattern of the silent praying self, one pro- 
foundly grounded in his perception of God as silence and his theology of 
Incarnation. 

An examination of Greek and Syriac patristic and monastic literature 
reveals a complicated and hesitant approach to silent prayer in Eastern 
Christianity.! Certainly, ‘silence’ (ory sige), ‘stillness’ (fjovyta hesychia) 
and non-vocal prayer are complex categories in philosophical and religious 
thought and practice.” Indeed, the absence of sound is one of the most 
obvious features of silent prayer and one that is easily discerned. Yet 
silence is not an absence, and I do not construe it here as an inability to 


1. Among the rare studies on silent prayer as a distinct sort of prayer in antiquity is 
the insightful article by Pieter W. van der Horst, ‘Silent Prayer in Antiquity, Numen 41 
(1994), pp. 1-25; Gérard Freyburger, ‘Prière silencieuse et prière murmurée dans la religion 
Romaine’, REL 79 (2001), pp. 26-36. See, also Maik Patzelt, „In prece totus eram": Das Beten 
im antiken Rom im Spiegel von Ritualisierung und religióser Erfahrung (ca. 1. Jh. v. Chr. - 
2. Jh. n. Chr.) (PhD diss., Erfurt University, 2016). 

2. Onsilence in Greek philosophy, Philo, Gnostic texts and early Christian literature, 
see Raoul Mortley, From Word to Silence, 2 vols. (Bonn, 1986). 
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conceptualize. Therefore, in this chapter I shall argue that silent prayer, 
a sort of inner communication with God, is not a mere posture before 
the divine, a tribute to not speaking, or a sort of mystical language of 
unsaying.? Rather, it is a mental state in which, through the movement of 
thoughts, one communicates with God and uses the silence to give utter- 
ance to the essence of this interaction. Unlike in pure prayer, it is not only 
the faculty of the mind that prays a silent prayer; rather, the whole self 
prays. Silent prayer is an inner experience and discourse that has its own 
creative power and transformative efficacy in spiritual progress. 

It seems imperative to distinguish between the various patterns of 
non-vocal prayers and their typical mechanism and function, as well as to 
recognize the sporadic allusions to silence during prayer found in early 
Jewish and Christian literature.* Yet in many writings the distinctions 
between, for example, spiritual prayer, pure prayer and silent prayer are 
blurred, casualties of an overlapping of terminology that generated ambi- 
guities and misunderstandings concerning this subject. The same termi- 
nological opacity brought boundless deliberations in Late Antique rabbinic 
literature on the topic of alleged silent prayer. For instance, the distinc- 
tion between the verbs ‘to murmur’ (7.1) and ‘to be silent’ (p.n.Z) is not 
always clear, and there is no agreement among the rabbis about the exact 
meaning of the instruction to pray by oneself (sy 729 113), without any 
sound, or even with the lips moving, as in Hana biblical paradigm (rrnbv 
my)? 

The widespread search among Late Antique Christian authors in the 
East for such distinctions, and uncertainty as to the precise sense of the 
various categories of individual prayer and how one should pray, reveal 
a richness of terminology and experiences, as well as its elusive nature. 
Nevertheless, there is sufficient evidence to follow the emergence of the 


3. On apophatic language in general, see Michael Sells, Mystical Languages of Unsay- 
ing (Chicago, 1994). 

4. Several early Christian texts in which silence in prayer is mentioned in passing are 
indicated by Adalbert Hamman, ‘La prière chrétienne et la prière paienne, formes et dif- 
férences’, ANRW 2.23.2 (1980), pp. 1226-27. Here, too, the author made no clear distinction 
between the various sorts of prayer. 

5. This topic has been thoroughly studied by Shraga Bik, “But I am prayer": Voice, 
Body and the Anthropology of the Praying Self in Rabbinic and Syriac Christian Literature 
(MA thesis, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 2016), esp. pp. 30-35, 62-68 (in Hebrew, 
with an English abstract). In his comprehensive examination of both rabbinic and modern 
studies on silent prayer in Late Antique Judaism, Bik highlights the rabbis' complex and 
ambivalent views on silent prayer and identifies the religious perception process in which 
voice and body ‘refuse’, as he argued, ‘to be omitted from the human discourse with 
God.’ 

6. See, for instance, Cassian’s acknowledgment (Conference 9:9, ed. E. Pichery, Jean 
Cassien: Conférences, II [SC 54; Paris 1958], p. 49) of the difficulty in describing the 
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various concepts and patterns of individual prayer in Eastern Christian- 
ity from the fourth century on. Scholars have also been able to depict the 
integration of several models of individual prayer into a complex system 
of thought and praxis of specific authors; great attention has already 
been paid to, for example, Evagrius' influential concept of pure prayer in 
relation to his theology and metaphysics, the therapy of desires, as well 
as to Jesus’ prayer and its impact on the Hesychastic movement; yet this 
is not the case with silent prayer." 


SILENCE IN THE DisCOURSE ON PRAYER IN THE GRECO-ROMAN WORLD 


As scholars have observed, silent prayer was not a common mode of 
prayer in antiquity, and it was usually regarded with considerable sus- 
picion, as an anomalous practice.’ Apart from magic, curses and peti- 
tions of a criminal, erotic or sexual nature, prayers in Greek religion were 
usually said aloud.’ Yet the notion of silent prayer and the identification 
of God with silence were common in Gnostic literature and in the Corpus 
Hermeticum; an invocation such as occurs in the following anonymous 
prayer of blessing, 'O you who are beyond verbal expression, ineffable, 
and invoked in silence’, was widespread. The unknown author of First 
Thought in Three Forms, discovered in Nag Hammadi, prays: 


different types of prayers mentioned in 1 Tim. 2:1; and Brouria Bitton-Ashkelony and 
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from several biblical notions of communication with the divine to the ascetic value of 
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is Jill Gather's study, Teaching on the Prayer of the Heart in the Greek and Syrian Fathers 
(unpublished PhD diss., Union Theological Seminary, New York, 2009). 
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And there is light that exists hidden in silence, and which emanated. 
But the latter (silence) exists alone and silent. 

It is I alone, who am the ineffable, incorruptible, 

immeasurable, inconceivable verbal expression ... 

That is, the inexplicable sound of the mother’s glory, the 

glory of the engendering of the deity, a male virgin from a 

Hidden intellect; 

That is, silence - hidden from the entirety and inexplicable ...! 


Pieter W. van der Horst has argued that from the early imperial period 
on, things began to change, and the new trend to pray without words 
evolved alongside a change in the conception of the nature of the deity. 
According to him, it was mainly the later Platonists, with their ever-more 
elevated conception of the purely immaterial noetic divine world that gave 
a decisive impulse to the new concept of silent prayer as the only fitting 
way to worship God. Drawing on the well-known passage from Plotinus' 
Ennead 5.1.6 (Let us speak of it [the nous] in this way, first invoking God 
himself, not in spoken words, but stretching ourselves out by means of 
our soul in prayer toward him, since this is the way in which we are able 
to pray to him, alone to the alone’), and on his disciple Porphyry, who 
suggested venerating God in profound silence and with a pure soul? as 
well as on other Neoplatonic authors, Van der Horst concludes that in 
early Christianity, it was the combination of biblical and Platonic ele- 
ments that facilitated the acceptance and propagation of silent prayer." 
Given the marginality of the topic of prayer in, for example, the writings 
of Plotinus - the most representative author of Neoplatonic philosophy 
in the third century - it becomes hard to ascribe a prominent role to 
Neoplatonic trends in the change of the concept of prayer in Greek 
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Rist, Plotinus, pp. 211-12. Similarly, Origen, On Prayer 31.2. 
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14. Van der Horst, 'Silent Prayer, pp. 13 and 18. 
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Christian thought.” Moreover, there is little evidence of a specific influ- 
ence of Plotinus among Eastern Christian writers down to the late fourth 
century, a situation that changed slightly with the Cappadocian Fathers.! 
Philosophic silence for Plotinus was a mode of approach to the transcend- 
ent, or as Nicholas Banner has observed, ‘a most eloquent and powerful 
tool of expression.” But the road to or awareness of the One/Good, as 
Plotinus conceived of it, engaged the various levels of the self;? involving 
a whole dynamic with the various levels of the mind (nous) and with the 
topmost level of the nous as a faculty by which it might be achieved, and 
not by the spiritual technique of prayer.'? Likewise, Marcus Aurelius, who 
represents the Stoic attitude on the contemplative life in the second cen- 
tury, used prayer for requests, for advocating the ideal of self-sufficiency 
and for extolling one's relation with the Monad; but he did not distin- 
guish silent prayer as a particular spiritual device.?? That was to be the 
contribution of Proclus, with whom the craft of inner prayer in the non- 
Christian milieu reached its peak in the fifth century. Although it is 
beyond the prime concern of this study to provide a full explanation of 


15. For Plotinus' view on prayer of demand and magic incantation, see Rist, Plotinus, 
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in Plotinus' teachings, see Pierre Hadot, ‘Neoplatonic Spirituality: Plotinus and Porphyry’, 
in Arthur H. Armstrong (ed.), Classical Mediterranean Spirituality (World Spirituality 
15; New York, 1989), pp. 230-49. For a comprehensive summary of Plotinus' doctrine on 
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Cambridge Companion to Plotinus, pp. 38-65. 

20. Meditations 4.23, 9.40. See also Meditations 5.7 with Richard B. Rutherford, The 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius: A Study (Oxford, 1989), pp. 91, 200-205. On the prayer 
to the Monad, see Pierre Hadot, La citadelle intérieure: Introduction aux Pensées de Marc 
Auréle (Paris, 1997), p. 160. Relating to the incompatibility of Stoic philosophy and the 
notion of prayers of request, see Dorival's comments on Meditations 9.40, in his ‘Païens 
en prière’, in Dorival and Pralon (eds.), Prières Méditerranéennes, pp. 94-95. On prayer in 
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the difference of approach between Plotinus and Proclus regarding the 
function of prayer in their philosophical systems, it is still not an issue 
that should be ignored. I am inclined to concur with John Rist that Proclus 
seemed to be thinking from man’s standpoint, while Plotinus thought 
rather from the standpoint of the One.”! This might explain Proclus inno- 
vative and creative concept of inner prayer which I discussed in chapter 1. 
He advocated, and incorporated within a coherent system of thought, the 
notion of prayer as an inner mechanism for self-transformation, one that 
entails precise degrees of progress and leads to a unification of man with 
the divine. Thus even if we concede an approach that takes into consid- 
eration the change in the conception of deity as pure nous - which ‘inevi- 
tably leads to a worship in total silence’ - we are left without an explana- 
tion for the profound change in the concept of prayer within Neoplatonic 
circles and for the emergence of new patterns of inner prayer in Late 
Antique Eastern Christianity.” Certainly, the new perceptions of the self 
manifested in Christianity and Neoplatonism from the third through the 
fifth centuries also account for the rise of the new techniques by which 
man seeks to encounter the divine.” 

As Alain Le Boulluec has observed, drawing on biblical paradigms, 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen expanded the traditional notion of 
prayer common in the Greek and Roman religions, which consisted mainly 
of petitions or requests addressed to the divine or prayer that accompa- 
nied the offering of sacrifices.” Clement related to the notion of silent 
prayer within a broad context in which he tackled the issue of commu- 
nication with the divine, raising the complex topic of the identity of the 
true Gnostic, that is, the true Christian. Silence is for Clement an ethical 
attitude, a virtue, and a metaphorical way of referring to the transcend- 
ence of God, stating that God is to be worshiped not by voice, but through 
reverence and silence (o1yñ).? Choosing the topic of prayer as a mark of 


21. John M. Rist, ‘Mysticism and Transcendence in Later Neoplatonism’, Hermes 92 
(1964), pp. 213-25. 

22. Van der Horst, ‘Silent Prayer’, p. 11. Though he discussed several early Christian 
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Self in Antiquity. 

24. Le Boulluec, Alexandrie antique et chrétienne, pp. 137-49. See the four kinds of 
prayer in 1 Tim. 2:1 and 1 Thess. 5:17 on unceasing prayer. 

25. Stromates 7.1.2.3, SC 428, pp. 42-43. These aspects were discussed by Raoul 
Mortley, “The Theme of Silence in Clement of Alexandria’, JThS 24 (1973), pp. 197-202. 
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distinction imparted a polemical tone to his views on the matter. For 
Clement, the prayer of Christians differed sharply from that of others - in 
particular, certain Gnostic sects - regarding many aspects, such as place, 
time, direction, movement and voice.*° Yet Clement did not directly 
tackle the Gnostic identification of the divine with silence (cvy) or the 
Gnostic convention of invoking God in silence. Basing himself on God’s 
omnipresence, he acknowledged that there is no need to pray in a par- 
ticular place or at a particular time; likewise, that there is no need to pray 
with the voice. Given the nature of God, he said, it is possible to bypass 
the voice in prayer. To pray is to present all of one’s spiritual being “inte- 
riorly” in order to produce the intangible voice (pœovñv thy vontny) through 
an unceasing reversion (epistrophé) toward God.” Clement makes it 
explicit that, given the incorporeal nature of the divine and that God has 
no need of the senses (oicOrjogov), though the Stoics mistakenly believed 
otherwise, God knows and hears everything - not only the voice but 
also the thought (tijv &vvotac).?? As is well known, Clement considered 
the prayer of the true Gnostic to be a spiritual exercise in the contem- 
plative life;?? in fact, ‘[the Gnostic's] entire life is a sacred feast"?! The 
true Gnostic, he explained, is familiar with 'other sorts of offerings' yet 
does not use the abundant chatter of prayer that goes through the mouth 
(Matt. 6:7);? piety toward God, Clement said, is not in hymns or speech 
or through Scripture and doctrines,? even though he did not neglect the 
tangible aspect of prayer.** In the context of providing the prevailing 
definition of prayer in the Greco-Roman world ( "Prayer is a conversation 
[mia] with God’), he related to silent prayer, explaining that even if 
we speak to God in a murmur, without opening the lips, in silence (età 
oñs), God listens to our inner conversation (évdid0etov OjuA(av).?^ It 
seems that Clement was not troubled by the Gnostic tendency to worship 
the divine in silence; both modes of prayer, vocal and the ‘interior cry, 
were embraced by him, without disclosing his preference and without 
creating a specific concept of silent prayer. More or less the same stance 
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was adopted by Tertullian (De oratione 17.3-4) and by Cyprian (De domi- 
nica oratione 4-5), who stressed that God listens not so much to the voice 
as to the heart. 

In the same spirit, in Origen’s treatise On Prayer the notion of silent 
prayer is not a prevailing topic. Although he interpreted key biblical pas- 
sages and referred numerous times to biblical paradigms associated with 
non-vocal prayer, such as Hannah and Jonah, he did not explicitly advo- 
cate this mode of prayer.?? Instead, Origen invoked these examples in the 
course of elucidating the typology and definition of the various sorts of 
prayer listed in 1 Tim. 2:1: supplications (eñoeic), prayers (npoogvyác), 
intercessions (èvrebéeic), and thanksgivings (edxapiotiac).* Hannah’s 
prayer in 1 Sam. 1:10-12 (‘And she prayed to the Lord, and wept bitterly. 
And she prayed a prayer ...’) served as an example of prayer-npoosvyn, 
as well as a basis for his distinction between sòyń and mpooevyn, the first 
term signifying a vow and the second an invocation.?? Likewise, Origen 
used the example of Hannah’s prayer ‘in her heart’ (1 Sam. 1:12-13) to 
illustrate his understanding of prayers that are ‘truly spiritual’, since 
the Spirit prays in the heart of the saints.” But he did not emphasize the 
dimension of silence when commenting on the most obvious verse relating 
to non-vocal prayer in the Bible - that is, 1 Sam. 1:13: “Now Hannah, 
she spoke in her heart; only her lips moved, but her voice was not heard; 
therefore Eli thought she was drunk.’ Origen’s view on Hannah’s prayer 
becomes clear in his first Homily on 1 Kings, where he feels the need to 
elucidate her prayer while consecrating Samuel to God (1 Sam. 1:28). Here 
Origen interpreted the whole episode at length and posed the question 
whether Hannah’s words in 1 Sam. 2:1-3 might be considered as a prayer.° 
Origen clarified that her words are not a prayer in the strict sense of the 
term; however, he used this example to resolve the intriguing instruction 
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prayers. 
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in 1 Thess. 5:17 to pray unceasingly, interpreting it as the way of life of 
the just one, who proceeds according to God’s will and the divine com- 
mandments.*! Nor did he develop the notion of silent prayer in the course 
of commenting on such verses as 1 Cor. 14:14-15 (‘For if I pray in an 
unknown tongue, my spirit prays, but my mind is unfruitful. What is it 
then? I will pray with my spirit, and I will pray with the mind also; I will 
sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the mind also’); or Matt. 6:5-9: 
(‘Pray in secret with the door shut’), which he interpreted as closing the 
doors of the senses (tiv 80pav tov aicOntnpíov GnoKAEioac), a sort of 
disposition of prayer, instructing one to pray in a secret chamber.? Le 
Boulluec attempted to explain Origen’s disregard of silent prayer in his 
treatise On Prayer as being a consequence of his wish to avoid using the 
image given by Clement of communication with God as the communi- 
cation of consciousness to consciousness.** 

As Lorenzo Perrone has noted, unlike the almost total absence of 
the notion of silent prayer in On Prayer, Origen in his Homilies is quite 
explicit about it.^ For instance, in Homilies on Numbers Origen posits 
vocal prayer in contrast to inner prayer, for which he uses the image of 
the interior altar (Exod. 27), and combining the notions of praying in 
a secret chamber (Matt. 6:6) and praying with the spirit and with the 
mind (1 Cor. 14:14-15). Yet this leads Origen to merely alert the priests 
to what is hidden behind the veil - that is, to be vigilant in order to keep 
the interior man immaculate.** Referring to the ‘cry’ of Moses to the Lord 
(Exod. 14:15), Origen asks how the saints cry to God without words. He 
answers by making an intrinsic connection between Rom. 8:26 (What 
we ought to pray for as we ought we do not know, but the Spirit makes 
special intercession with God with sighs too deep for words”) and Gal. 4:6 
(God sent forth the spirit of his Son into your heart, crying, Abba, Father”); 
it is through the intercession of the Holy Spirit that the silent cry of 
the saints is heard." He further expounds that the mind would not 
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be able to pray unless the Spirit prayed for it, as if obeying it.“* Though 
I embrace Perrone’s conclusion that Origen avoided any rigid classification 
of prayer, it is intriguing that even when he interpreted the biblical para- 
digm par excellence of silent prayer, Hannah’s prayer, Origen preferred to 
emphasize other aspects of Christian prayer and not necessarily its silent 
dimension. 

The intensification of ascetic tendencies and the emergence of monas- 
ticism in Eastern Christianity from the fourth century on brought with it 
changes and an amplification of the discourse on silence. Thus the monas- 
tic literature of the period is replete with praise for stillness (Rovyia) and 
with the notion of silence as refraining from speech. Yet this literature 
did not yield a theory of silent prayer. Gregory of Nyssa, for instance, 
though discussing the contemplative dimension of prayer in his homilies 
on The Lord’s Prayer, did not allude to Matt. 6:6 (‘When you pray, enter 
into your room and shut the door and pray to your Father in secret, and 
your Father who sees in secret will reward you’), as one might expect; 
nor did he hint at any biblical examples relating to non-vocal prayer. 
When his brother, Basil of Caesarea, was asked about the meaning of the 
‘secret chamber’, which the Lord commands anyone who prays to enter 
(Matt. 6:6), he answered that in the event that one is caught up in pas- 
sion, he would do well to remain apart in prayer and solitude until he 
overcomes this passion.?? Perceiving the discipline of silence as proof of 
self-control, Basil states that training in silence is indeed of value to new- 
comers: ‘One must keep silence - except, of course, for the psalmody. ®! 
Basil, however, does value the notion of honoring the mysteries of the 
Trinity by one's very silence.? In the same vein and stemming from the 
same cultural milieu, Evagrius Ponticus extols such silent honoring: ‘In 
silence the ineffable should be adorned."? Likewise, his teacher, Gregory of 
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Nazianzus, states in relation to 2 Cor. 12:1-4: ‘Because those are ineffable 
things, let us honor them in silence’ (ston tu16600).^* Basil, as is well 
known, advocated the notion of remembrance of God and perceived con- 
tinual prayer as a disposition toward the divine, ‘not as unceasing act of 
speeches on the lips’, he emphasized, but the whole of life as a continual 
prayer.” Yet Jean Gribomont's conclusion that Basil showed himself 
reticent about speaking of prayer seems plausible. According to him, 
prayer in Basil’s teaching is not a complicated exercise that requires a 
specific method or guidance.°° 

Even an author such as Pseudo-Macarius in Mesopotamia at the end 
of the fourth century, whose corpus of writings — especially the treatise 
known as the Epistula magna - notably ascribed to prayer an especially 
important role in the virtuous life, and who believed that one who obeys 
the Lord builds up piety by means of the five virtues, the first being prayer - 
did not leave any rich account or defined theory on the silent aspect of 
prayer.” His ascetic rhetoric included such proclamations as: ‘We ought 
to pray not according to any bodily habit (£0oc owpatikov), nor with a 
habit of loud noise (xpavytis £021), nor out of a custom of silence (covn0sig 
oionfic) or on bended knees.’ Although silence was precious to Pseudo- 
Macarius, he did not go beyond such general statements as: “Those who 
approach the Lord ought to pray in stillness (hovyiq), peace (£iprvn), and 
with great quietness (Kkataotüoet), and not with disturbing outcries; 
the true foundation of prayer, he affirmed, is to be vigilant over thoughts 
(logismoi) and to pray with much stillness and peace. For him, those who 
pray with great noise are like coxswains who exhort the rowers to keep 
time. He understood prayer also as an activity of the mind, as ‘sending 
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the mind to God ;? yet he was less systematic, for instance, than Evagrius 
Ponticus and quite nonchalant regarding spiritual distinctions, glibly 
using such terms as ‘the spiritual pure prayer'.9? 

Although certain major biblical passages relating to silent prayer are not 
ignored by the authors I have mentioned, their comments on the silent 
aspect of prayer represent, for the most part, the merging of the silent 
dimension of prayer with the notion of prayer of the spirit and of the mind, 
without ascribing to it any specific function in itself. Nor did they rank 
the silent aspect of prayer independently as a part of spiritual progress, 
as an ascetic practice in itself, or as part of the theology of monastic prayer, 
such as the centrality of monologistic or Jesus prayer in the Eastern monas- 
tic milieu. Even Cassian, a monastic author who wrote one of the richest 
and most insightful chapters in the history of monastic prayer, which con- 
tained novel emphases and new perspectives, such as the famous ecstatic 
“flery prayer”, in which the element of silence is explicit, did not develop 
a distinctive concept of silent prayer.‘! He was much more innovative, for 
example, in his exposition of monologistic prayer (Conf. 9 and 10), which 
consists of repeating a brief biblical formula (Conf. 10.10.5) or the name 
of Jesus, a technique that originated in early monastic sources and that 
was developed later by Diadochus and the spiritual guides of Gaza and 
Sinai. Cassian’s monologistic method is a combination of key biblical and 
ascetic notions, Evagrius’ imageless prayer and unceasing prayer, remem- 
brance of God, meditation, and the antirrhetic technique against demons 
and the eight principal faults. Likewise, Cassian offers an idiosyncratic 
teaching on “fiery prayer”, a wordless prayer. Columba Stewart has noted 
that “Cassian’s descriptions of ecstatic prayer are one of the most compel- 
ling and attractive features of his monastic writings.’ Cassian character- 
ized the “fiery prayer”, which according to him is known and experienced 
by very few, by deprivation of voice, movement of tongue and pronun- 
ciation of words: “The mind is aware of it when it is illuminated by an 
infusion of heavenly light from it, and not by narrow human words ...’® 
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While commenting on Matt. 6:6, Cassian disclosed his understanding of 
the silent dimension in prayer: 


We shall fulfill this in the following way: We pray in our room when we 
withdraw our hearts completely from the clatter of every thought and con- 
cern ... We pray with the door shut when, with closed lips and in total 
silence, we pray to the searcher not of voices but of hearts. We pray in secret 
when, intent in heart and mind alone, we offer our petitions to God alone ... 
We must pray with the greatest silence. 


Cassian perceives the Lord’s Prayer as a prayer that transcends earthly 
concerns, as a “higher prayer” that orients the monk to the eternal and 
immaterial sphere.® This technique could be exercised both vocally and 
in the heart. We have seen from the aforementioned examples, which 
could be easily multiplied, that Cassian’s discourse on prayer features 
references to silence and ineffable elements (Conf. 10.11.6). Yet his use of 
those elements is dissolved in his discourse on inner and higher prayer, 
and there is nothing comparable to his well-defined synthesis of monolo- 
gistic and “fiery” prayer. 

It worth noting in this context that the Gaza monastic tradition on 
prayer is, to a large extent, heir to the early Egyptian tradition that took a 
multifaceted approach to this subject. But the sixth century Correspond- 
ence of Barsanuphius and John with their monks in Gaza constitutes one 
of the rare instances in which we can see that the challenging aspect of 
silent prayer was plainly addressed. One of the monks asked whether 
one should pray and recite psalms vocally (eta qovtjc) - drawing on 
Ps. 50:17 (Lord, you shall open my lips, and my mouth shall declare 
your praise’) and on Heb. 13:15 (‘the fruit of our lips’) - the monk being 
well aware of the inconsistency that Scripture might present for silent 
prayer. This formulation of the question demonstrates that although the 
monks of Gaza advocated hesychastic values, they did not necessarily 
adopt silent prayer. In his reply, John, their spiritual guide, indicated his 
view that prayer should be performed not only in the mind, but also with 
the lips (où póvov S16, Tod voóc, GAAG Kai di TOV xyeUéov xpsíio).99 Yet, 
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despite this clear statement in favor of vocal prayer, Barsanuphius also 
expressed the opposite view: relating to Matt. 6:6, he told the monk that 
if he happened to invoke God not with his mouth, he should not imagine 
that he is not invoking, since it is written in Scripture: ‘Shut your door 
and pray to your Father in secret’ (Matt. 6:6), that means, ‘close your 
mouth and pray to Him in the heart.” Nonetheless, when a monk asked 
whether it is good to meditate and pray continuously in the heart without 
using the tongue, Barsanuphius answered that this is for the perfect, who 
is capable of directing his mind to God and keeping it in the fear of 
God.9* What I observe in all these texts, as well as in others not cited here 
- such as the Pachomian corpus, the Apophthegmata patrum and the 
wealth of questions and answers on prayer tackled in the monastic cor- 
pus of Gaza - is the absence of a fully developed theory of silent prayer 
in Greek patristic and monastic literature. In other words, despite abun- 
dant references to silence and prayer without using the voice found in the 
monastic context, the notion of silent prayer had not yet reached maturity. 
Such an attainment would be demonstrated in the theoretical dimen- 
sion and influence of the concept of pure prayer developed by Evagrius 
Ponticus toward the end of the fourth century and the theoretical achieve- 
ments of Diadochus of Photice in the fifth century in reshaping the bibli- 
cal concept of remembrance of God.9? 


‘MORE INTERIOR THAN THE LIPS AND THE TONGUE: 
PRAYER AS SILENCE 


However, if we turn to Syriac literature written from the fourth century 
on, we may gain a different perspective on the notion of silent prayer. In 
his exposition on the biblical paradigms of prayer - a list that resembles 
that of early Christian writers such as Origen and Tertullian” - Aphrahat 
relates to the example of Hannah: ‘Let us now come to the prayer of 
silence (ahri rào M) that Samuel's mother, Hannah, prayed.” 
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Unlike Origen’s interpretation of the same passage, Aphrahat terms 
Hannah’s prayer a silent prayer. Turning then to discuss Samuel’s prayer 
and sacrifice, Aphrahat furnishes a list of biblical figures who prayed to 
God and received help, among them Jonah, who prayed from the depth 
of the sea, exhorting: ‘Our Saviour taught the following kind of prayer: 
"You should pray in secret to him who is hidden, but who sees all? For 
he said: ‘Enter the chamber and pray to your Father in secret and the 
Father who sees in secret will reward you ...' Here Aphrahat was com- 
menting on a key passage from Matt. 6:6 ‘Pray to your Father with the 
door closed’, that is, pray in the heart; according to him, the door is the 
mouth, which one should close, and the chamber is the temple of the Lord 
(1 Cor. 3:16).? As Sebastian Brock has noted, Ephrem provides a similar 
interpretation (Hymns on Faith 20.6), drawing on the paradigm of Jonah 
who, according to him, ‘prayed a prayer that had no sound: the herald 
was put to silence in the fish’s belly ... and God on high heard, for his 
silence served as a cry.” In addition to the explicit evocation here of 
Matt. 6:6 and Jonah 2, Ephrem employs the imagery of giving birth, voice 
and silence, to denote the dynamic of faith and prayer and their necessity 
for Christians: 


To you, Lord, do I offer up my faith with my voice, for prayer (ha) and 
petition (as) can both be conceived in the mind and brought tà birth 
in silence, without using the voice (Ao M okro wah). 


With poetic expertise and tone Ephrem insists on the hidden and 
non-vocalized experience of prayer, addressed to the ‘hidden ear of God, 
while faith is for the visible ear of humanity’, imagining it ‘like a hidden 
taste within our body’ (Hymns on Faith 20.10-11). Furthermore, Ephrem 
went so far as to represent God through the imagery of silence and still- 
ness: “You are stillness which cannot be sensed and silence which can- 
not be heard. In another passage he was even more explicit and referred 
to ‘the Silent One’ (Homily on Our Lord 44.2), and: “His Lord said to 
him (i.e. Moses): “You will become great by that which makes you small, 
so that you will become an eloquent prophet for the God who is silent? 
(Comm. on Exodus 4.2.2). Nonetheless, as Paul Russell has convinc- 
ingly argued, in Ephrem’s eyes, silence is not only a metaphor for God, 
‘it also wraps itself around the few true things we are able to know about 
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God.” Whatever precise significance Ephrem attached to this metaphor, 
it might have affected the later conception of God and the relation of 
the human and the divine in Syriac Christianity. Ephrem, however, did 
not extend his view to a theory of silent prayer, as happened later in the 
Syriac ascetic milieu; it seems that in the fourth century the distinction 
between the various sorts of non-vocal prayer and silent prayer was still 
in the making. 

John of Apamea (or John the Solitary) is the earliest Christian author 
known to me to have formulated a theory of silent prayer.” His short trea- 
tise On Prayer - published by Sebastian Brock and Paolo Bettiolo - was 
transmitted by both the West and the East Syrian manuscript traditions, 
including manuscripts attributing the treatise to the East Syrian writer 
Abraham of Nathpar (sixth/seventh century),”” and an additional recen- 
sion was transmitted under the name of Philoxenus of Mabbug.” In this 
treatise John of Apamea developed a coherent and novel theory of silent 
prayer, thus marking a new stage in the history of Syriac spirituality and 
attesting to a new religious sensibility. Already in 1948, Irénée Hausherr 
in his study ‘Un grand auteur spirituel retrouvé: Jean d’Apamée’ recog- 
nized the enormous effect that John’s writings had exerted on later Syriac 
ascetic literature and spirituality.” Scholars had great difficulty in situat- 
ing this author, about whom we have almost no information. It is now 
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commonly agreed that John was a Syrian native of Apamea (North 
Syria) who lived in the first half of the fifth century. On the basis of his 
Christology, Werner Strothmann has claimed that John of Apamea was 
a post- Chalcedonian Monophysite.?? This view was rejected by André de 
Halleux, who found nothing in John's vocabulary or Christology to sup- 
port such a hypothesis; instead, Halleux dated John's literary activity to 
the period between the Council of Ephesus and the Council of Chalcedon, 
that is, between 430 and 450.*! For Halleux, John was a theologian of 
mysticism whose Christology is simply a ‘christologie d'en haut’, in line 
with early Syriac pre-Chalcedonian theology, which John would have 
derived from the school of Edessa.? 

It is important to emphasize here that while there is scholarly agree- 
ment that John of Apamea knew Greek. it is equally clear that he was 
far removed from Neoplatonic thought, and Greek terminology hardly 
ever appears in his writings.% In addition, there is no obvious adherence 
to Evagrius' contemplative theory and teaching on pure prayer, and to 
what extent John knew at least some of Evagrius' writings is still an open 
question even though there are a few phrases that recall Evagrius' phra- 
seology.® John of Apamea’s corpus is representative of an early phase and 
a unique moment in Syriac spirituality: it was just a brief moment prior to 
the great Syriac theological mutation of the second half of the fifth century 
- namely, an openness to Greek culture and fidelity to the old theology 
of Ephrem - and just before it encountered the Evagriana Syriaca and the 
concept of ‘pure prayer’ that would reshape Syriac spirituality. 

It is difficult to trace John’s sources for his concept of silent prayer. 
Although in many senses the concept might be considered an innova- 
tion, the influence of Ephrem, who perceived silence as the highest form 
of communication with the divine, seems most likely.?6 The notion of 
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silent prayer is certainly grounded in John’s anthropology of a tripartite 
model, which he described at length in his treatise Dialogue on the Soul 
and in his letters, stressing his reliance on Scripture.?" John's silent prayer 
consists of three levels, or orders, for which he used the Greek téE1c: 
the somatic level (sisa), the level of the soul (ire), and the level 
of the spirit (riwai). On the bodily level, God's mystery is unknow- 
able. Spiritual prayer is located on the level of the soul. This model is a 
gradual process of liberation from sin and passions to purity of soul, lead- 
ing to the luminosity of the soul (ras haar), a progression that 
takes place as the result of a process of ‘self-emptying’ (anim), in 
imitation of Christ's self-emptying (Phil. 2:7 ‘Christ emptied himself, tak- 
ing the form of a servant’), toward the stage of perfection (haiia1,).” 
John held that in this life a person can ascend beyond the state that he 
terms the purity of the mind (rusian hana) only if he receives 
divine revelation.” He develops at length the third stage (awai 2o), 
that is, the level of the spirit, which it is possible to attain only in the new 
life, after the Resurrection. This stage is not a result of good actions or 
virtues, but a mind that partakes with God in the knowledge of His 
mysteries, a stage that only Christ was able to reach in this life.”” 
Toward the end of the fourth Dialogue John concludes his charting of 
the threefold order with a brief explanation of the spiritual and corporal 
aspects of various topics. In this context he inserts an additional distinc- 
tion dear to him: visible and invisible things, clarifying that the request 
concerning invisible things is spiritual prayer (rhaisañ »m halo). 
In this move, John further distinguished between three levels of stillness: 
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corporal stillness (sisa ale), which is the ceasing of speech; still- 
ness of the soul (ravas rake), when the mind no longer quarrels in 
its thoughts; and spiritual stillness (ssai lx), when the soul no 
longer accounts for its opinions.” This threefold model of stillness cor- 
responds to his model of spiritual progress, in which spiritual prayer is 
located in the second stage. It is worth noting that John was very accu- 
rate about terminology; thus he did not confuse silence (rahz) with 
stillness (rs\z), consistently employing the former in his treatise On 
Prayer.” 

John’s theological starting point in his treatise On Prayer is John 4:21- 
24 (“Those who worship God should worship him in spirit and in truth’) 
and 1 Cor. 14:15 (T will pray in spirit and in my mind’), rejecting the 
possibility that prayer consists solely in words. He explains that spiritual 
prayer (asso ha) reaches fullness neither through learning 
nor through the repetition of words, ‘It is to Him who is Spirit that you 
are directing the movements of prayer. You should pray, therefore, in spirit, 
seeing that He is spirit.” At first glance it seems quite surprising that John 
did not mention Rom. 8:26 in this context. Probably, the intercessory 
aspect of this verse, an aspect that did not feature in John’s discussion on 
silent prayer, accounts for his textual choice here.” However, except for 
the particular notion of the movement of prayer (exo Men Lai), there 
is nothing either idiosyncratic or surprising in such a statement in the 
context of the rhetoric of prayer.” John's next statements disclose that he 
has something different in mind with regard to ‘spiritual prayer, some- 
thing that goes beyond the traditional Pauline view. It is precisely at this 
point that he reveals himself as a creative thinker who thoroughly inte- 
riorized the notion of non-vocal prayer: 


He does not say anything at all about the tongue. The reason is that this 
spiritual prayer is not offered up by the tongue or prayed by the tongue, for 
it is more interior than the lips and the tongue, more deeply interiorized 
than any composite sounds, laying beyond psalmody and wisdom.?* 


93. Dialogue 4, ed. Dedering, p. 90, trans. Hansbury, p. 190. 

94. Usually Selya (+) is the equivalent term for the Greek hesychia. Ephrem too 
distinguished between the two terms in the context of prayer (Hymns on Faith 20.6, ed. 
Beck, p. 75). 

95. The quotations here from the Syriac text are from Brock, ‘John the Solitary, On 
Prayer’, pp. 89 [Syr.], 97 [trans.]. 

96. For such an interpretation of Rom. 8:26, see John Dalyatha, Letter 12.4, ed. Robert 
Beulay, La collection des lettres de Jean de Dalyatha (PO 39.3; Turnhout, 1978), pp. 338-39. 

97. The notion of ‘movement of prayer’ (ha ea son) is prevalent in Syriac spiri- 
tuality and gained further development in Isaac of Nineveh's teaching on prayer, See 
chapter 3. 

98. On Prayer 2, ed. Brock, pp. 89 [Syr.], 97 [trans.]. 
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It is this kind of prayer that John identified as the first transformative 
moment in individual prayer, drawing on the heavenly liturgical con- 
notation, namely, the solemn singing of the Trisagion, when one joins 
the ‘region of the angels’ and prays with them.” He situated the person 
who prays in the place where spiritual beings and angels are to be found 
(pa aisia iwair haara); like them, he utters ‘Holy 
without any words’ (æ1a iss iaa). In contrast to the earthly 
liturgy, in which the Trisagion was uttered vocally, John conceived of this 
elevated spiritual stage as a wordless moment, which could be designated 
as mental prayer. Thus this liturgical contrast reinforces his first com- 
ment on the spiritualization of worship: ‘No special place is required for 
someone who prays to God. Our Lord said: ‘The hour is coming when 
you will not be worshipping the Father on this mountain or in Jerusalem" 
(John 4:21).101 

Such an interior liturgical experience, however, is not static; for John, 
once one ceases from this kind of prayer and recommences the prayer of 
vocal song, he is distanced from the region of the angels and becomes 
again an ordinary man (ruse e xix i>)! This dynamic aspect 
of the spiritual journey, which seems to be at the heart of John's concept 
of silent prayer, rests on his distinction between the ‘just’ (ram) and the 
‘spiritual being (es»ox), probably reminiscent of the distinctive bipar- 
tite theory featured already in the late fourth century Book of Steps (Liber 
Graduum), which discerns two Christian lifestyles divided according to 
their level of virtuous life and social obligations: the Upright (aa), 
who follow the minor commandments, and the Perfect (ris), who 
adhere to the major commandments.'? John of Apamea used this pecu- 
liar terminology in his letters and in Dialogue on the Soul. 


99. For the history of singing the Trisagion in Eastern Christianity, see Juan Mateos, 
La célébration de la Parole dans la liturgie byzantine: Étude historique (OCA 191; Rome, 
1970), pp. 99-126. 

100. On Prayer 2, ed. Brock, pp. 89 [Syr.], 97 [trans.]. The Trisagion is also associated 
with the ascent to heaven. See, for example, the tradition in Acts of the Martyrdom of 
Perpetua and Felicitas 12, in Herbert Musurillo (ed.), The Acts of the Christian Martyrs 
(Oxford, 1972), p. 121: ‘We heard the sound of voices in unison chanting unceasingly: 
"Holy, Holy, Holy”? 

101. On Prayer 2, ed. Brock, pp. 89 [Syr.], 97 [trans.]. 

102. On Prayer 2, ed. Brock, pp. 89 [Syr.], 97 [trans.]. 

103. The Book of Steps, Mihály Kmosko (ed. with Latin trans.), Liber Graduum (PS 1.3; 
Paris, 1926); English translation by Robert A. Kitchen and Martien F.G. Parmentier, The 
Book of Steps: The Syriac Liber Graduum (Cistercian Series 196; Kalamazoo, 2004). On 
this peculiar bipartite theory, see Sebastian P. Brock, 'Some Paths to Perfection in the 
Syriac Fathers’, StPatr. 51 (2011), pp. 77-94 (p. 83). 

104. On Prayer 3, ed. Brock, pp. 89-90 [Syr.], 98 [trans.]. For the terms zadiqa and kina 
as synonyms, see John of Apamea, Dialogue 3, ed. Dedering, pp. 59, 61, trans. pp. 122, 126. 
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John believed that whoever sings, using his tongue and his body, and 
perseveres in this worship both day and night, is one of the ‘just’. But the 
person who has been deemed worthy to enter deeper than this, singing 
in mind and in spirit (1 Cor. 14:15), such a person is a ‘spiritual being’. 
For John, a ‘spiritual being’ is more exalted than a ‘just’; yet one becomes 
a ‘spiritual being’ after being one of the ‘just’.'° John described in detail 
the stage of the ‘just’, which consists of all the well-known components 
of ascetic life, such as fasting, uttering psalms vocally, long periods on the 
knees, constant vigils, supplication, abstinence, limited food, humility 
and remembrance of God. This ascetic behavior, which includes as well 
various sorts of individual prayers, corresponds to the first stage of John’s 
threefold spiritual model, that of the body." Upon accomplishing all 
this, one will arrive at singing as a spiritual being. What we have here is 
not simply prayer without voice but a clear hierarchical spiritual system in 
which, paradoxically, the necessity for vocal prayer is decisive. John, then, 
without any hesitation, proceeds to introduce the main theological argu- 
ment from which his concept of silent prayer stemmed: ‘For God is silence 
(mM WX am ox), and in silence is he sung ...''5 Far from any 
rhetoric of inexpressibility and Gnostic inclinations, John clarifies that he 
is not speaking of ‘the silence of the tongue’, which he considers an exterior 
silence. Rather, he employs a new image, the ‘interior tongue of the mind’ 
CSS aadi ras, which ‘will be still from all speech and from all 
thought’.’° It is worth mentioning here the text entitled On Prayer: From 
the Teaching of the Solitaries, whose style, according to Sebastian Brock, 
suggests it may be derived from the works of John of Apamea:!!° 


Grant me, Lord, by your grace that my mind may have converse with the 
greatness of that grace - not by means of that converse which is constructed 
from the body's voice or which is carried on by the tongue of flesh, but 
grant rather that converse which praises you in silence, you the Silent One 
who are praised in ineffable silence.!!! 


John's bold assertion that ‘God is silence’ calls to mind the theology of 
Incarnation of Ignatius of Antioch, the only ancient author from whose 
writings John of Apamea quoted directly.'!* Ignatius, who attached a 


105. On Prayer 3, ed. Brock, pp. 89-90 [Syr.], 98 [trans.]. 

106. On Prayer 3, ed. Brock, pp. 89-90 [Syr.], 98 [trans.]. 

107. On the level of the body, see Dialogue 1. 

108. On Prayer 4, ed. Brock, pp. 90 [Syr.], 98 [trans.]. 

109. On Prayer 4, ed. Brock, pp. 90-91 [Syr.], 98-99 [trans.]. 

110. Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 180. 

111. Anonymous 2, in Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 184. 

112. He also mentioned by name Eusebius of Caesarea and referred to his Ecclesiastical 
History in Dialogues 4, 55. 
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particular value to silence and associated God with silence, described 
Christ in a famous passage as the "Word-Logos which came forth from 
silence (&ró oyfic).!? Ignatius’ thought and terminology is generally 
recognized as having affinities with Gnostic ideas and vocabulary. Yet 
such affinity is not borne out in the case of John of Apamea. Despite his 
mention of several Valentinian concepts, he was far removed from any 
adherence to Gnostic ideas. Nonetheless, John highly valued Ignatius’ 
corpus of writings and theology of Incarnation.'* As scholars have noted, 
the statement ‘God is silence’ is related to John’s understanding of the 
Incarnation as he described it in his letter to Eutropius and Eusebius, 
‘God’s silence spoke with our voice so that we might hear.'!? John’s let- 
ter, in fact, is a long Christological exhortation, which he introduced as 
‘On the man of voice and word’ (~ylma iai mwi» X.) John 
here was cherishing the image of “word-voice” and overtly informing his 
reader that he was drawing on the teachings of Ignatius of Antioch.!!é 
He first repeated some details relating to the main course of events of 
Ignatius’ martyrdom as described in his letters, mainly his plea to the 
Christians not to release him, since, as he said ‘I die for God of my own 
free will”, wishing to be ‘an imitator of the suffering of my God"! He 
continued by quoting Ignatius' Letter to the Romans 2 (‘For if you remain 
silent and leave me alone, I will be a word of God [&y@ Adyoc 0200, «xi» 
on eme], but if you love my flesh [capkóc], then I will be again 
voice’ [náv Écouai pov, «Ya ,N mam a .SoX]). And he then 
attempted to interpret this paradigmatic declaration by asking: what 
does Ignatius mean when he says: 'After leaving this world he [Ignatius] 
will become word, and if he remains he will be voice?'!? In John's view, 
Ignatius intended to say that in the future world man will become spirit. 
Refining his theological point, John stresses that even more excellent than 
the mingling (Ka) of the word-logos in the voice, is the mixture 
of God-logos endued in the body (Wines wila eoe e os 


113. The Letters of Ignatius to the Magnesians 8, ed. Michael W. Holmes, The Apostolic 
Fathers: Greek Texts and English Translations of their Writings (2nd ed.; Grand Rapids 
MI, 1992), pp. 154-55. On silence as a characteristic of God, see also Eph. 19, ed. Holmes, 
Apostolic Fathers, 148-49; Henry Chadwick, "Ihe Silence of Bishops in Ignatius’, HThR 43 
(1950), pp. 169-72. 

114. John related to Valentian concepts. See Dialogue 4, in Strothmann, Johannes von 
Apamea, p. 36. 

115. Letter 3 (Rignell, Briefe von Johannes, 110*), quoted by Brock, ‘John the Solitary’, 
pp. 86-87. 

116. Letter 3 (Rignell, Briefe von Johannes, 89*). 

117. The Letters of Ignatius to the Romans 4.6, ed. Holmes, Apostolic Fathers, pp. 170, 
172. 

118. Letter 3 (Rignell, Briefe von Johannes, 90*). 
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#=\à).1 John uses this imagery to argue for the unity of Christ:!2 as 
the word and the voice create one unity, one intellection (e Xaaxo), one 
understanding (sas), the same is true for the Son of God - that is, one 
impression (vai) perceived in two powers. Returning to Ignatius’ 
statments, John explains that Ignatius was expressing his desire to be with 
God and not in the world of the voice, the corporeal life, seeking to become 
silence and no longer voice.??! The soul, John argues, tends toward silence, 
perceiving the spiritual life as an ascent consisting of three orders (teksa): 
voice, word, and silence. According to this scheme, however, the realm 
of silence will be attained only in the new life." Thus Ignatius’ dynamic 
of logos-phone was fully adopted and elaborated on by John of Apamea 
to express the key notion of his theory of silent prayer, namely, the desire 
to become word-logos in an awareness of hidden things (ram Xn 
lumar hawn) and to ascend to silence (e X. he rax sy). 5 

John perceived silence as the divine realm, 'the invisible world in 
which there is no voice.?* And he saw the transformation in the future 
life as the reduction to silence of all language, the cessation of all words 
and all demonstrations. Once he had established the concept that God 
is Silence, John turned in his treatise On Prayer to introducing his con- 
cept of silence (oz), which we might describe as the mapping of the 
silent praying self: “Thus there is a silence of the tongue, there is a silence 
of the whole body, there is the silence of the soul, there is the silence of 
the mind, and there is the silence of the spirit”? Each faculty has its own 
silence: 


The silence of the tongue is merely when it is not incited to evil and cruel 
speech ... The silence of the entire body is when all its senses are not occu- 
pied by a propensity to evil deeds or improper actions!” ... The silence of 
the soul is when there are no ugly thoughts bursting forth within it ... The 
silence of the mind is when it is purified from any harmful knowledge or 


119. Letter 3 (Rignell, Briefe von Johannes, 94*). De Halleux (‘La Christologie de Jean’, 
pp. 33-35) demonstrates that John used the terms muzaga and hultana not in their 
profound scientific meaning but rather in that of the ancient Syriac literature, that is, 
the hultana of Christ as the mystery of communion, as a model of Christ's association 
with us. 

120. Letter 3 (Rignell, Briefe von Johannes, 95*). 

121. Letter 3 (Rignell, Briefe von Johannes, 118*). 

122. Letter 3 (Rignell, Briefe von Johannes, 119*). 

123. Letter 3 (Rignell, Briefe von Johannes, 118*). On this passage, see Brock, John 
the Solitary’, p. 87; Harb, ‘Doctrine spirituelle", p. 256. 

124. Letter 3 (Rignell, Briefe von Johannes, 118*). 

125. Dialogue 2, in Strothmann, Johannes von Apamea, pp. 14-15 alluding to 1 Cor. 13:8. 

126. On Prayer 5, ed. Brock, pp. 91 [Syr.], 99 [trans.]. 

127. ‘Or when the body is in a sort of death’, Brock, ‘John the Solitary’, p. 99, n. 3. 
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wisdom ... The silence of the spirit is when the mind ceases even from the 
stirrings caused by created spiritual beings, and when all its movements are 
stirred solely by Being; in this state it is truly silent, aware that the silence 
which is upon it is itself silent.'?* 


John was describing here the degrees and measures to be found in 
silence and utterance, all the while introducing an original model of 
prayer in which the whole self is touched by the embodiment of silence, 
and the whole self is oriented toward the divine, the silence. He was fully 
aware that such a spiritual stage is rarely attained. And if one has not 
reached these higher states, then he advised using psalmody and praise 
of the tongue. 

As John makes clear in the last section of his treatise On Prayer, the 
incarnation in the praying self does not cease in the realm of silent prayer. 
Rather, the recitation of the words of prayer will not be merely out of 
obligation, ‘but let your very self become these words’ (Kama M 
wis dao ca dur’). John stressed that there is no advantage 
in the recitation unless ‘the word actually becomes embodied in you 
( Prad), and becomes a deed’, thus rendering it possible to become 
a man of God even in this world.'? In this striking passage, John assumes 
that during vocal prayer, the incarnation continues, making a descent 
from silence into the word. By expressing this earthly self-transformation, 
John appears here as a mystical thinker who ascribes great value to the 
descent from heaven of the person who was for a brief moment a “spir- 
itual being". This dynamic of silent prayer also attests to the significance 
John ascribes to the threefold scheme, which represents not only a hier- 
archy of spiritual progress but also a coherent perception of the self, one 
in which the body, soul and spirit function almost simultaneously. As he 
himself prays, How much more will you, Lord, magnify and praise that 
person who offers his whole self to you? It is within this pattern of 
the praying/'offering' self that John's theory of silent prayer ought to be 
understood. 

In addition to the indispensability of the doctrine of incarnation in 
its Ignatian sense to John's spirituality, he also operated with a sharp 
distinction between the visible and invisible realms, a peculiarity that 
dominated his thought and writings. He assumed that the revelations 
that God makes of the knowledge of mysteries are in their essence totally 
invisible, that is, there are no exterior signs of such revelations in the 


128. Brock, Syriac Fathers, pp. 194-95. 

129. On Prayer 7, ed. Brock, pp. 91 [Syr.], 99-100 [trans.]. 

130. I have used the translation published in Brock, Syriac Fathers, appendix, ‘Prayers 
of the Mystics: Prayers of John of Apamea’, p. 341. 
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person who receives them.P! This stands in contrast to, for instance, 
fourth- and fifth-century perceptions of the personal experience of God 
as it emerged in a variety of patristic writings, especially the Macarian 
homilies and Diadochus of Photice’s Gnostic Chapters.” Thus John’s 
transformative model of spiritual life is neither theophanic in the strict 
sense of the term nor ecstatic. Rather, he advanced a mystical model of 
intensification of the religious life, culminating in the experience of the 
inner liturgical silence." 

What I have discussed here is not a sort of ‘rhetoric of inexpressibility’,'** 
a kind of a language beyond language." Nor have I been engaged with 
silence as an ascetic discipline. Rather, I have dealt with the experience 
of the silent praying self and with the transformative power of silence, 
pointing to the surfacing of a new religious sensibility in Syriac Chris- 
tianity in the first half of the fifth century. It is difficult to determine 
whether John of Apamea’s new concept of silent prayer was part of a wider 
theological trend that came to appreciate, more than previously, Ignatius’ 
theology of Incarnation and the identification of God with silence, a 
trend that adhered to Ephrem’s imagery of silence as well. John certainly 
appears here as an innovator whose Christology and spirituality were 
largely crafted by the notion of silence. He offered for the first time in 
eastern Christianity a lucid concept of silent prayer that reconfigured the 
New Testament’s notion of addressing the divine without words, inserting 
it into a coherent and dynamic system of ascetic life that John perceived 
as a movement of the whole self, an ascent from voice to silence - from 
the stage of ‘just’ to ‘spiritual being’ - and a descent from silence to voice. 
In John’s conception, we witness a delicate balancing of continuity and 
discontinuity with the Christian past; he works Ignatius’ insight into a new 
spiritual context and lifestyle, without any dread of the Gnostic perception 


131. This is a characteristic of John’s spirituality prominent in his Dialogues. See also 
Lavenant, Jean d'Apamée, pp. 24-25. 

132. On this topic, see my essay ‘Personal Experience and Self-exposure in Eastern 
Christianity’, pp. 99-110. 

133. On mysticism as an intensification of religious life, see Moshe Idel, ‘Performance, 
Intensification, and Experience in Jewish Mysticism’, Archaevs 13 (2009), pp. 95-136. 

134. As coined by Paul F. Gehl, ‘Mystical Language Models in Monastic Educational 
Psychology’, Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies 14 (1984), pp. 219-43, esp. 220. 
He discussed this sort of rhetoric in the Western monastic context in 'Competens Silen- 
tium: Varieties of Monastic Silence in the Medieval West’, Viator 18 (1987), pp. 125-60. 

135. For this aspect of silence, see, for example, Pierre Salmon, ‘Le silence religieux. 
Pratique et théorie’, Mélanges benedictins (1947), pp. 13-57; Joseph A. Mazzeo, ‘St. Augus- 
tine’s Rhetoric of Silence’, Journal of the History of Ideas 23 (1962), pp. 175-96; Marcia 
L. Colish, “St. Augustine’s Rhetoric of Silence Revisited’, Augustinian Studies 9 (1978), 
pp. 15-24; Ambrose G. Walthen, “The Word of Silence: On Silence and Speech in RB’, 
Cistercian Studies 17 (1982), pp. 195-211. 
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of God as silence, all the while raising the somehow prevalent minor 
dimension of silence in prayer to a new level, to be an independent entity, 
a transformative power that guided the whole self toward God. What 
seems important for John of Apamea was not the very paradox of prayer 
as a language phenomenon and silence. Rather, by tracing the road to the 
One/Silence, he, in fact, paved the path to an introvert experience of the 
self and its various levels of consciousness, to the radical point in which 
the word-logos ‘actually becomes embodied in you’. 

Placing John of Apamea’s perspective of silent prayer in the large 
context of Late Antique prayer discourse suggests that his concept was 
far removed from Neoplatonic vocabulary and thought, and there is 
no clear adherence to Evagrius’ teaching on pure prayer. Rather, John is 
representative of a unique moment in Syriac indigenous spirituality — 
just before it was affected by the Evagriana Syriaca and reshaped by the 
concept of pure prayer. To what extent did John’s silent prayer herald a 
profound change in practice and attitude associated with individual prayer 
in Late Antique Syriac Christianity? To answer this question we should 
first turn to the legacy of the Evagrian model of pure prayer that seemed 
to dominate the Syriac ascetic scene from the end of the fifth century on. 
Moreover, are we dealing with two fixed and competing models of prayer, 
namely, pure prayer and silent prayer, or rather with diffused models that 
penetrated Syriac thought, each one exercising its particular impact on 
a different aspect of the ascetic life. Thus, while in this chapter I surveyed 
John of Apamea’s peculiar perspective on silence, in the next chapter, 
I chart the presence of Evagrius’ theory of the praying mind in Syriac 
thought, beginning with the teachings of Isaac of Nineveh, the master of 
Syriac spirituality. 


CHAPTER 3 


FROM EVAGRIUS PONTICUS’ PURE PRAYER TO 
ISAAC OF NINEVEH'S NON-PRAYER 


At some point during the second half of the fifth century, the writings 
of Evagrius Ponticus (with the exception of his biblical Scholias) were 
translated from Greek into Syriac. Syriac authors in that period, and even 
later on, were not disturbed or impressed by the Origenist controversy 
enflamed in Evagrius’ monastic circles at the end of the fourth century, 
nor with his later condemnation in 553. Evagrius’ reception in East and 
West Syriac Christianity did not encounter the hostility it had met in the 
Greek world of Late Antiquity, and there was no need to be hidden under 
the name of Nilus, as in the Greek literary tradition. Columba Stewart has 
summarized the salient aspects of the Evagrian Syriac corpus: the correct 
attribution of the work to Evagrius rather than to Nilus, as in the Greek 
tradition, its impressive breadth, and the antiquity of its manuscripts.’ 
Thus it is not surprising that Evagrius features at the top of the tenth- 
century list of Church authorities written by Joseph Ibn Kaldoun.? 

Evagrius’ theory of pure prayer, I propose, was not only one of the new 
theories of prayer developed in Late Antiquity, but also an intellectual 
stimulus that shaped mystical and ascetic discourse in East Syrian Chris- 
tianity. A prime example of the melding of Evagrian thought on prayer 
with Syriac spirituality is the writings of the influential seventh-century 
author, Isaac of Nineveh. Almost three hundred years after Evagrius 
Ponticus shaped his theory of pure prayer, Isaac of Nineveh, a prominent 
Syriac mystical author, questioned the entire enterprise.’ While rethinking 
the old spiritual practice of pure prayer already interwoven into Syriac spir- 
ituality, Isaac was asking a presumably simple yet fundamental question: 


1. Stewart, 'Evagrius Beyond Byzantium’, pp. 206-35 (pp. 216-24). 

2. Quoted in Guillaumont, Les Kephalaia Gnostica d’Evagre le Pontique, p. 290. On 
the reception of Evagrius in Syriac Christianity and the attitudes towards his writings in 
Greek monastic milieu, see Guillaumont, Un philosophe au desert, pp. 79-95. 

3. Antoine Guillaumont, ‘Le mystique syriaque Isaac de Ninive’, in id., Etudes sur la 
spiritualité de Orient chrétien (Spiritualité orientale 66; Abbaye de Bellefontaine, 1996), 
pp. 211-25. For Isaac’s reception in Syriac Christianity, see Sabino Chiala, Dall'ascesi ere- 
mitica alla misericordia infinita: Ricerche su Isacco di Ninive e la sua fortuna (Florence, 
2002), pp. 283-87. 
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What is pure prayer? What is a conversation (mss) with God? As I 
will argue here, Isaac’s theory of prayer was not only an interpretation of 
and negotiation with Evagrius’ concept of pure prayer. Rather, Isaac, 
who was deeply and self-consciously rooted in both the multifaceted 
Greek and Syriac literary traditions, fused John of Apamea’s tripartite 
religious anthropology, the theory of silent prayer, and the notion of still- 
ness of the self with Evagrian lore. Furthermore, he endeavored to achieve 
a better understanding of the experience of pure prayer within the over- 
all contemplative process of ascetic life. Accordingly, he deliberated on 
its major obstacles and offered creative solutions. 

Isaac, like Evagrius, is considered among the most original and influ- 
ential mystical authors of Eastern Christianity, yet very little is known 
about his life.* Isaac was born in the region of Qatar, on the Gulf, and 
later settled as a hermit in the mountains of south-western Iran, attached 
to the monastery of Rabban Shabir in the region of Shuster.f In c. 676/80 
he was appointed a bishop of Nineveh (Mosul) by the Catholicos Gewargis 
(661-81), but for reasons that are not clear he held this position for only 
five months. Isaac's ascetic discourses were widely circulated, and the 
majority of the collection known as the First Part was translated by the 
eighth or ninth century into Greek in the monastery of Mar Saba in the 
Judean Desert." From the Greek it passed into many languages, gaining 
great popularity in both Eastern and Western Christianity from antiquity 
to our day.? 


4. Chialà (Dall'ascesi eremitica, pp. 287-306) provides a thorough survey of Isaac's 
influence in Eastern and Western Christianity from the 8th century up to Dostoevsky in 
the 19th century. 

5. The recent years have seen a remarkable growth of interest in the Syriac ascetic 
culture of Qatar. See Kozahet et al. (eds.), An Anthology of Syriac Writers. 

6. For an introduction to Isaac of Nineveh, see Elie Khalifé-Hachem, ‘Isaac de Ninivé’, 
DSAM 7/2 (1971), pp. 2041-54; Sebastian P. Brock, ‘Isaac of Nineveh and Syriac Spiritu- 
ality’, Sobornost 7.2 (1975), pp. 79-89; Paolo Bettiolo, Isacco di Ninive. Discorsi Spirituali: 
Capitoli sulla conoscenza, Preghiere, Contemplazione sull'argomento della gehenna, Altri 
opuscoli (2nd ed.; Bose, 1990); Hilarion Alfeyev, The Spiritual World of Isaac the Syrian 
(Cistercian Studies Series 175; Kalamazoo, 2000). On the problem of the sources con- 
cerning Isaac's life, see Chialà, Dall'ascesi eremitica, pp. 53-63; Nestor Kavvadas, Isaak 
von Ninive und seine Kephalaia Gnostika: Die Pneumatologie und ihr Kontext (Leiden, 
2015). 

7. The Greek edition was published by Marcel Pirard, 4f Toad tod Xópov, Adyor 
äokmuxoi. Kpraki] &óoot (Iera Moni Ibiron, 2012). On the Greek version of the First Part, 
Chialà, Dall'ascesi eremitica, pp. 325-31; Marcel Pirard, ‘Critical Edition of the Greek 
Version of the Ascetic Homilies of St Isaac the Syrian' (Monastery of Iviron, 2012), in 
Metropolitan Hilarion Alfeyev (ed.), St Isaac the Syrian and his Spiritual Legacy (New 
York, 2015), pp. 51-57. 

8. Sebastian P. Brock, ‘From Qatar to Tokyo, by Way of Mar Saba: The Translations 
of Isaac of Beth Qatraye (Isaac the Syrian), ARAM 11-12 (1999-2000), pp. 475-84; id., 
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Scholars have long ago recognized, on the basis of Isaac’s the First Part 
which was published in the 1900s, that prayer was a central topic in his 
teachings.’ This impression was further reinforced by Sebastian Brock’s 
1983 discovery of the Second Part, and Sabino Chialà's 1990 discovery 
of the Third Part in Tehran." A considerable portion of Isaac's writings 
aims to explain the notion and the practice of conversing with God. Such 
conversation, he held, is reached by many paths, not all of which will prove 
equally successful for each person. Thus he narrated the praying-self, 
both its spiritual dimensions and bodily gestures, and exalted the perfor- 
mance of various sorts of prayers, such as constant prayer, remembrance 
of God and pure prayer, as well as the exercise of meditation and reading 
Psalms.” Scholars have established that Evagrius’ teachings profoundly 
influenced Isaac of Nineveh: Isaac mentioned him by name, considered 
him his master, and quoted from his writings in Syriac translation. 
Unlike Evagrius, however, who was known as a systematic writer whose 


‘Syriac into Greek at Mar Saba: The Translation of St. Isaac the Syrian’, in Joseph Patrich 
(ed.), The Sabaite Heritage in the Orthodox Church from the Fifth Century to the Present 
(OLA 98; Leuven, 2001), pp. 201-208. On the various versions and translations of Isaac's 
writings, among them to Arabic, Ethiopic, Georgian and Latin, see the appendix in Chialà, 
Dall'ascesi eremitica, pp. 334-53; Tamara Pataridze, 'Isaac from the Monastery of Mar 
Saba: the History of the Origin of the Multiple Translations of St Isaac the Syrian's Work 
and Their Distribution in the Holy Lavra’, in Alfeyev (ed.), St Isaac the Syrian, pp. 39- 
50. 

9. The Syriac text of the first collection (Part I) was edited by Paulus Bedjan, Mar 
Isaacus Ninivita. De perfectione religiosa (Leipzig, 1909). English translation of Part I by 
Arent J. Wensinck, Mystic Treatises by Isaac of Nineveh (Amsterdam, 1923). 

10. Part II edited and translated by Sebastian P. Brock, Isaac of Nineveh (Isaac the 
Syrian): "Ihe Second Part’, Chapters IV-XLI (CSCO 554-55, Syr. 224-25; Leuven, 1995). The 
Second Part includes also four Kephalaia (Chapters on Knowledge) that remain unpublished 
(manuscript Oxford, Bodleian Library, Syr. e. 7). For an Italian translation, see Bettiolo, 
Isacco di Ninive. Discorsi Spirituali. An English translation of a selection of Chapters by 
Gregory Kessel, in Kozah et al. (eds.), An Anthology of Syriac Writers, pp. 255-80. 

11. Part III edited and translated by Sabino Chialà, Isacco di Ninive. Terza collezione 
(CSCO 637-38, Syr. 246-47; Leuven, 2011). A French translation by André Louf, Isaac le 
Syrien, CEuvres Spirituelles-III (Spiritualité Orientale 88; Bellefontaine, 2009). An English 
translation of Part III by Mary T. Hansbury, ‘Isaac the Syrian: The Third Part’, in Kozah 
et al. (eds.), An Anthology of Syriac Writers, pp. 281-423. Patrik Hagman, The Asceticism 
of Isaac of Nineveh (Oxford, 2010), offers an excellent comprehensive survey of the modern 
studies of Isaac arranged according to each collection of Isaac's discourses. 

12. On the affinity of prayer and psalmody in the teaching of Isaac, Sebastian P. Brock, 
"Psalmody and Prayer in Isaac the Syrian in Alfeyev (ed.), St Isaac the Syrian, pp. 29- 
37. 

13. Itis generally agreed that Isaac did not know Greek, but Evagrius' works were avail- 
able to him in Syriac translation. For the Evagriana Syriaca, see Muyldermans, Evagriana 
syriaca; Kessel and Pinggéra, A Bibliography, pp. 76-86. Sebastian P. Brock offers a major 
contribution on Isaac's use of the Evagrian corpus in 'Discerning the Evagrian in the 
Writings of Isaac of Nineveh’, and Sabino Chiala, ‘Evagrio il Pontico negli scritti di Isacco 
di Ninive Adamantius 15 (2009), pp. 73-84. 
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core writings - namely, the Practikos, Gnostikos and Kephalaia Gnostica — 
distinguished between the metaphysical and the practical aspects of ascetic 
life, Isaac tended to merge the theoretical and performative elements of 
‘the way of life of prayer’ (halen iaar). 

The concept of pure prayer TRubupé Tpocevyn; zuai me M) 
stands at the very core of the ascetic and mystical theories of these two 
authoritative spiritual teachers." Whence, then, the differences between 
them? Long ago, Irénée Hausherr, who based his study on the First Part 
alone, claimed that Isaac deviated from Evagrius' theory of pure prayer 
as a result of the Syriac mistranslation of one word of Evagrius' On Prayer.!é 
Taking into consideration the entire available corpus of Isaac, the Chap- 
ters on Knowledge, and the new discoveries of the so-called Second Part 
and Third Part, which were not available to Hausherr, and through a close 
comparison of the concepts of Evagrius and Isaac, it seems that the dif- 
ference in their theories of prayer does not hinge solely on the mistransla- 
tion ofa single word. Rather, at the heart of Isaac's approach lies a singular 
perspective of what I term here "the experience of the praying mind". 
Living in a different cultural atmosphere from Evagrius, being less famil- 
iar with Greek philosophical language and concepts, and still feeling the 
burden of the Messalian heresy imagery and its problematic approach to 
prayer, Isaac was preoccupied with different problems arising from the 
spiritual exercise of pure prayer. 

In fact, Isaac tackled questions that did not even occur to Evagrius. 
He was working out the tension between the speculative dimension of 
Evagrius' mystical theory and the very idea of the contemplative experi- 
ence. There is a shift from the Evagrian theoretical discussion of pure 
prayer to what seems to be decisive for Isaac, namely, the question of 
what exactly happens to self-awareness and what characterizes the mind's 
activity in this state of prayer. More importantly, unlike Evagrius, Isaac 
- though fascinated by the idea of pure prayer and immersed in Evagrian 
contemplative terminology - questioned the boundaries of this ascetic 
technique, deliberately envisioning its predicaments and limits. At the 
same time he developed a creative mystical notion that he termed non- 
prayer and launched a new discourse on the praying self. 


14. Part III 3.29, Syr. p. 16. 

15. Elie Khalifé-Hachem, ‘La prière pure et la prière spirituelle selon Isaac de Ninive’, 
in Mémorial Mgr Gabriel Khouri-Sarkis (Leuven, 1969), pp. 157-73; Paolo Bettiolo, “Pri- 
gionieri dello Spirito". Libertà creaturale ed eschaton in Isacco di Ninive e nelle sue 
fonti’, AnScR 4 (1999), pp. 343-63; Chialà, Dall'ascesi eremitica, pp. 223-43. 

16. Irénée Hausherr, ‘Par delà l'orasion pure, grâce à une coquille: À propos d'un 
texte d’Evagre’, RAM 8 (1932), pp. 184-88 (reprinted in Hésychasme et prière, pp. 211-25). 
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THE LIMIT OF THE LANGUAGE AND THE AWARENESS OF 
THE CONTEMPLATIVE EXPERIENCE 


Along with Origen and other patristic authors, Evagrius and Isaac 
identified the mind as the vehicle for divine ascent. Both writers compre- 
hended pure prayer as a mental state, an art of introspection centered on 
the inner dynamics of the mind. Thus, a major part of their descriptions 
of pure prayer is devoted to the nature and experience of the mind itself. 
We ought to recall, however, that Isaac has no direct contact with Eva- 
grius’ writings in Greek, but only in the Syriac translation that began to 
circulate at the end of the fifth century. Furthermore, the Syriac version 
of Evagrius’ On Prayer and Reflections, treatises which constitute the core 
of his teaching on pure prayer, differed in several important passages 
from their Greek version." For example, the Syriac translator rendered 
Evagrius’ definition of prayer ‘Prayer is a conversation of the mind with 
God’ (H npoosvyr] dia oti vod mpdc Oeóv) to ‘prayer is a conversation 
with God’, omitting that it isa mental act, a conversation in and through 
the mind.! Yet in the second phrase of this chapter the Syriac translator 
did follow the Greek text, in which it is clear that the mind is the entity 
that converses with God,” a conception that Isaac could find also in the 
Syriac version of Evagrius' Reflections 31.”° 

Drawing on this peculiar Evagrian definition of prayer, Isaac presented 
prayer through the figure of a raised ladder that ascends to heaven: via 
this ladder, the intellect goes up to the divine continually?! He related 


17. The Syriac version of Evagrius' On Prayer published by Hausherr contains thir- 
ty-five chapters, which in fact corresponds to the first thirty-two chapters in the Greek 
edition. Hausherr compared it with the text of the PG 79, 1167-74, now considered unre- 
liable. The PG differed in several passages from the text ofthe Philokalia I, 176-89, which 
is considered a better version. I use here the new edition published by Paul Géhin (SC 589; 
Paris, 2017). 

18. Evagrius, On Prayer 3, SC 589, pp. 220-21. 

19. The Syriac is quoted from Hausherr, ‘Le De oration d'Évagre le Pontique’, 
chapter 3, p. 1l: Rasch hanh ur alé sa edlas muon chal 
gv Whar Ro mim hal shadi eaha mu sani mon e 

ma. lim 

(‘Prayer is a conversation with God. Which state is needed for the intellect so that it 
can stretch out, without distraction, toward its Lord, and without intermediary converse 
with Him’). Unfortunately, the new discovery from Sinai of Evagrius On Prayer (manu- 
script M37N) starts only in chapter 24. 

20. Reflections 31, ed. Frankenberg, p. 454. It corresponds to Reflections 28 in the 
Greek version: ‘A petition is a conversation of the mind toward God’ Aénoíc éotw ójuA(a 
vod npóc Osòv. 

21. Part III 9.12-13, Syr. pp. 64-65; Part II 35.7. The English translation of the Third 
Part are from Hansbury, ‘Isaac the Syrian’, in Kozah et al. (eds.), An Anthology of Syriac 
Writers, pp. 281-423. 
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this mystical model of prayer to Christ’s Economy: ‘He has lifted us up 
from looking at earthly realities, and directs the mind to the divine 
ascent ... By means of converse in prayer, He has brought us near to the 
vision of the heavenly Kingdom and continual meditation of what is in 
it ...? In Isaac's thought, pure prayer was not a matter of metaphysical 
abstraction or transcendent ascetic experience, but rather of conscious 
effort and experience. He emphasized, however, that ‘perfect prayer' or 
‘what the fathers call pure prayer does not come from wisdom of the 
world or from education.”* Rather, reading Scripture is the gate by which 
the intellect enters into the divine mysteries, and acquires strength for 
attaining luminosity in prayer. In fact, according to Isaac, without this 
spiritual technique - or as he termed it, ‘the labor of reading’ (Scripture) - 
the intellect has no means of drawing near to God. Reading Scripture 
has the function of baptism; it baptizes, and thus purifies the mind from 
its corporeal world, and causes it to be above the body.?* Moreover, con- 
versing with God in prayer, Isaac emphasized, comes about through still- 
ness, and stillness comes with the stripping away (raato2-) of the self, 
‘emptying the mind of all that belongs here’? that is, a state of stillness 
of the heart and thoughts that one practices in solitary life? 

Isaac's theory of prayer distinguishes between various stages in con- 
templative prayer, all the while delineating the boundary of the human 
contemplative experience and the limit of the mind's activity. To this sig- 
nificant theme he devoted his discourse known as On Various Experiences 
during Prayer and on the Limits of the Mind's Power.” Thus Isaac pushed 


22. Part III 3.32, Syr. pp. 16-17. On continual prayers as a constant meditation on 
God, see also Part III 3.1, 12 and Paolo Bettiolo, ‘Avec la charité comme but: Dieu et 
création dans la méditation d'Isaac de Ninive’, Irénikon 63 (1990), pp. 323-45. On the 
various expressions for meditation in Isaac's writings, see Seppälä, "In Speechless Ecstasy", 
pp. 76-80. 

23. Chapters on Knowledge 3.13 (f. 60v-61r); trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 267. 

24. Part II 21.13-15. See also Shem'on d-Taybutheh, Mystical Works, Alphonse Mingana 
(ed. and trans.), Woodbrooke Studies: Christian Documents in Syriac, Arabic, and Garshuni, 
Edited and Translated with a Critical Apparatus, vol. 7: Early Christian Mystics (Cambridge, 
1934), pp. 193a-193b: ‘Prayer does not consist in learning, in knowledge or in words, but 
in an emptiness of the mind’ 

25. Part I 63, Syr. p. 440; Part I 74, Syr. p. 508, trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 251. On 
the different connotations of the term msarrqütá, see Sebastian P. Brock, ‘Radical Renun- 
ciation: The Ideal of msarrqütá', in Robin D. Young and Monica J. Blanchard (eds.), To 
Train His Soul in Books: Syriac Asceticism in Early Christianity (Washington DC, 2011), 
pp. 122-33. 

26. Part III 3.29, Syr. p. 16. On Christ as a model of stillness and solitary life, see Part 
II 12, Syr. pp. 53-54, trans. pp. 63-64. On converse with God and stillness, see Part III 
1, Syr. pp. 3-7; and Part III 13, Syr. p. 14, to perceive God in calm. 

27. rsamn mu ox f.» dra halani RÉEL ariaa X. PartI22, 
Syr. pp. 163-75. For this discourse I used the Spriac text edited by Bedjan and Brock’s 
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the depiction and the interpretation of the experience of pure prayer much 
further than did Evagrius, who did not attempt to explain the personal 
experiential aspect of pure prayer but, instead, cultivated its philosophical 
and poetic dimensions, and analyzed as well the obstacles incited by the 
demons ‘in the moment of prayer’. Thus it comes as no surprise that even 
those treatises in which Evagrius offered a schema of spiritual progress 
and specific instructions to govern the life of monastic communities - such 
as Ad Monachos, a treatise intended for monks living in monasteries and 
communities, or in Sententiae ad virginem, which was probably composed 
for the community of Melania the Elder in Jerusalem - do not discuss the 
spiritual exercise of pure prayer.?* 

Evagrius, however, was puzzled by the luminous experience of the 
intellect, which is the summit of the exercise of pure prayer, an experi- 
ence that certain Egyptian monks might have had. He articulated the 
issue as follows: “Whether it is the nature of the intellect to be luminous 
and thus it pours forth the light from itself or whether it [the light] appears 
from something else outside and illumines it [the intellect].?? Evagrius’ 
tentative effort to elucidate this key question of the origin of the light that 
the intellect sees during pure prayer, to which purpose he journeyed with 
Ammonius to consult John of Lycopolis in the Egyptian desert, is some- 
what exceptional? Furthermore, as Columba Stewart has observed, 
although the experience of the light during prayer is found throughout 
Evagrius' writings and was precious to him, ‘it is muted in On Prayer’, 
suggesting that Evagrius was aware of the dangers of this phenomenon.?! 
Isaac of Nineveh, for his part, expressed his skepticism regarding the 
adequacy of language to capture such contemplative experience. More- 
over, he was troubled by the tendency of certain Christian authors to 
apply identical terms to different spiritual phenomena: according to him, 
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they used “prayer” to designate every excellent impulse and spiritual 
activity. Isaac feared that such fluidity in terminology might mislead: 
‘Sometimes they designate as theoria [contemplation] what they elsewhere 
call ‘spiritual prayer’; or sometimes they term it ‘knowledge’, or ‘revelation 
of noetic things? However, he was not inclined to formulate an apophatic 
theory like Pseudo-Dionysius, whose writings were familiar to him, nor to 
adopt an apophatic style as a literary strategy. Instead, he repeatedly 
reminds the reader that he is not prepared to discuss issues that go beyond 
human nature. His aim, rather, is to speak only about things that pertain 
to human nature and that fall within the category of pure prayer. Isaac’s 
discourse on pure prayer, however, reveals his tendency to describe with 
great finesse what seems at first to be beyond language. 

As one who keeps his audience well in mind, and wishing to be as 
clear as possible, Isaac explains that he feels the need to offer clarifica- 
tions about pure prayer “Because the majority of diligent and illumined 
brethren experience these things.?* Hence the inadequacy of language 
led Isaac to highlight the importance of awareness (e-3.). By “aware- 
ness" Isaac relates to the identification of the characteristics of one's 
inner experience, and the discernment of the exact level of one's con- 
sciousness during each contemplative stage, rather than naming it: 


All there is, is a single straightforward awareness (MN aza har rs) 
which goes beyond all names, signs, depictions, colors, forms and invented 
terms. For this reason, once the soul's awareness has been raised up above 
this circle of the visible world, the Fathers employ whatever designation 
they like concerning this awareness, since no one knows what the exact 
names should be. 


However, such quest to experience pure prayer is for those who have 
mastered the discipline of stillness, since Isaac assumes that there is a 
type of awareness that comes from stillness, but none of this is relevant 
for the novice monk.’ What he deals with, Isaac openly affirms, is a 


32. Part I 22, Syr. p. 168, trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 257. 

33. For instance, Isaac quoted Pseudo-Dionysius, On the Divine Names 4.11 in Part I 22, 
trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 258. Isaac also related to Pseudo-Dionysius's On the Celes- 
tial Hierarchies (Part I 35), see Hagman, Asceticism of Isaac, p. 38. As Sebastian Brock has 
pointed out (Syriac Fathers, pp. 244-45), although Pseudo-Dionysius is mentioned by 
Isaac on a few occasions, he does not appear to have had a formative influence on Isaac's 
thought. 

34. Chapters on Knowledge 4.64-65 (Syr. e 7. f 97-98); trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, 
p. 266. 

35. Part I 22, Syr. p. 169, trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, pp. 257-58. 

36. On awareness that comes from stillness, see Part II 14.9, Syr. p. 69. On the expe- 
rience of prayer of novices in solitude, see also Part I 21, Syr. pp. 162-63. 
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mystical technique suited only to the spiritual elite." Those who have not 
reached this stage, he says, will find the labor and investigation involved 
in pure prayer a waste of time.?? He repeatedly acknowledges that these 
distinctions between the various spiritual stages are not suitable for eve- 
ryone to investigate. 

Personal experience is vital for understanding otherwise opaque dis- 
tinctions. As he once avowed: “My brother, the person who writes these 
things down writes from experience ... he is to a small extent aware of 
them in his own person and has received confirmation concerning them."? 
Isaac, however, like other Christian thinkers in Late Antiquity, confronted 
a difficulty with regard to self-exposure of such mystical experiences.*° 
Paul's passage in 2 Cor. 12:2-4 became a major psychological and cultural 
paradigm for later Christians, as well as a literary device for Late Antique 
authors desiring to speak about their inner mystical pursuit without 
breaching the bounds of the unsaying and the realm of ineffability: they, 
like Paul, typically recorded their autobiographical experiences in the 
third person. A wide repertoire of stories begins with: ‘I knew a man’. 
Similarly, Isaac recounts: ‘I know a person who even during his sleep was 
caught up in ecstasy with God through the contemplation of something 
he had read in the evening ..."! ‘Many people’, reported Isaac, ‘consider 
such things to be just idle reflection? However, ‘I know a person (living) 
in the vicinity who experiences these lightning flashes’. He went on to 
describe precisely the feelings and bodily condition of this mystic, which 
raises the possibility that Isaac might have been hiding behind the expe- 
rience of another figure. On another occasion he recounted: 


There is someone from among those who are gathered here who has always 
[experienced] these things: I know that his heart immediately leaps up 
when he encounters this kind of reading, which comes from experience 
(sms 73) and from indications of the things just mentioned. But see- 
ing that (we are still concerned) with the lesser parts of spiritual ministry 
(sain iss Na 9), I will be silent about the more important part. 


37. Part I 22, Syr. pp. 166-67, trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 255. 
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42. Part II 10.32, Syr. p. 39, trans. p. 49. 

43. Part II 20.20, Syr. p. 100, trans. p. 111. 

44. Part II 30.11, Syr. p. 124, trans. p. 137. 
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This deliberate silence and the seeming reticence about accounts ren- 
dered in the third person reflect an abiding hesitation to divulge personal 
experiences at the end of the seventh century, even within a mystical 
milieu such as the one to which Isaac belonged. Yet Isaac was ready to 
map in the self the experience of ‘stillness in prayer’, for those living in 
constant stillness such that, in the moment of prayer, their tongue stands 
still and their heart becomes silent; and he would provide particular 
indications for decoding that moment.‘ 


STIRRINGS OF THE MIND IN PURE PRAYER 


In his threefold scheme of spiritual hierarchy - the level of the body 
(pagranuta), the level of the soul (nafshanita) and the level of the spirit 
(ruhänutä) - based on Pauline anthropology (1 Thess. 5:23) and devel- 
oped in the Syriac Church by John of Apamea, Isaac attempted to explain 
the close link between these levels and the three stages of prayer. In his 
view, each kind of prayer is set in motion through the stirrings of the 
soul, and a person's particular stage is made manifest in ‘the occurrence 
of the stirrings that belong to each of these stages."^ 

Pure prayer occurs in the second, intermediate stage, reached after 
purification of the soul and before the highest spiritual stage, in which 
there are no thoughts, no stirrings, and no sensation.“ Although follow- 
ing Evagrius, Isaac perceives pure prayer as a mental process, he is not 
content with embracing the Evagrian notion of the praying nous and its 
formless aspect. He goes further, and produces an exceptionally clear 
picture of the mind's dynamism in that evasive moment of pure prayer 
in which one raises himself to the level of mind yet without losing his 
identity, focusing upon the movement of the mind, the stirring (e^o) 
of the mind. During pure prayer, the mind is full of varied stirrings 
(à), he says, whereas in the beyond state it is free from all stirrings. 
In his Chapters on Knowledge, Isaac describes with great lucidity the 
obscure stage of pure prayer, and offers a valuable key for recognizing it: 

Intensity of stirrings in prayer is not an exalted part of pure prayer ... it 


belongs only to the second or third rank. I do not mean to say that you are 
not traveling on the right path when these things apply to you; rather I just 


45. Part II 6, Syr. pp. 16-18, trans. pp. 20-22. See also Part III 13.20, Syr. p. 110: "The 
tongue is stopped and reduced to silence” 

46. Chapters on Knowledge 4.65 (f. 98v); trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 267. 

47. Part II 32.4, Syr. p. 131, trans. p. 143. On Isaac's anthropology, see E. Khalifé- 
Hachem, ‘Isaac de Ninivé’; id., ‘La prière pure’, pp. 169-71. 
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mean that these things belong not to the highest, but only to the interme- 
diate stages. What is the most precious and the principle characteristic in 
pure prayer is the brevity and smallness of any stirrings, and the fact that 
the mind simply gazes as though in wonder during this diminution of active 
prayer. From this, one of two things occurs to the mind in connection with 
that brief stirring which wells up in it: either it withdraws into silence, as a 
result of the overpowering might of the knowledge which the intellect has 
received in a particular verse; or it is held in delight at that point at which 
it was aiming during the prayer when it was stirred, and the heart culti- 
vates it with an insatiable yearning of love. These are the principal charac- 
teristics of pure prayer. Let these serve as indications for you during the 
time of prayer. Observe in which of these different states the mind is to be 
fixed during these various parts of prayer: whether in the former states, or 
in those that follow on.* 


Such explicit indications of the mind’s activity during contemplative 
practice occur only rarely in late antique Christian literature.“ The mind 
appears here as an entity that has its own self-awareness of which Isaac 
gives indications. By invoking the intriguing issue of the mind’s self- 
awareness, Isaac introduced a new perspective on the mystical category 
of pure prayer. This marked a shift from Evagrius’ metaphysical approach 
to the realm of conscious religious experience. As Pierre Hadot has stated 
in a different context: 


Consciousness is a point of view, a center of perspective. For us, our “self” 
coincides with that point from which a perspective is opened up for us, be 
it onto the world or onto our souls. In other words, in order for a psychic 
activity to be “ours”, it must be conscious. Consciousness, then - and along 
with it our "self" — is situated, like a median or an intermediate center, 
between two zones of darkness, stretching above and below it: on the one 
hand, the silent, unconscious life of our "self" in God; on the other, the silent 
and unconscious life of the body. By means of our reason, we can discover 
the existence of these upper and lower levels. But we will not be what we 
really are, until we become aware of these levels.^? 


By establishing a new ‘center of perspective’, or rather a point of orienta- 
tion, that is, the level of consciousness engaged during the mental process 
of pure prayer, Isaac invoked the mind's activity with less intangible lan- 
guage than Evagrius had, and diminished the latter's speculative mystical 


48. Chapters on Knowledge 4.66—67 (f. 98v-99v), trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, pp. 268- 
69. The italics are mine. 

49. See also Chapters on Knowledge 3.44 (f. 66v-67r). For an exceptional and vivid 
image of the nous during contemplative prayer (Remembrance of God), see Diadochus of 
Photice, Gnostic Chapters 59, ed. E. des Places, Diadoque de Photicé, p. 119. 

50. Hadot, Plotinus or the Simplicity, p. 29. See also Hadot, ‘Les niveaux de conscience 
dans les états mystiques selon Plotin’, Journal de Psychologie normale et pathologique 2/3 
(1980), pp. 243-66. Italics are mine. 
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dimension, all the while charting in detail the inner experience. This new 
concern with awareness of the mind led Isaac to delineate the boundary 
of pure prayer and articulate an innovative notion — namely, the limit of 
the mind’s activity during this experience. 


Moving inwards from purity of prayer, once one has passed this boundary 
(0X), the mind has no prayer, no movement, no tears, no authority, 
no freedom, no requests, no desire, no longing for anything that is hoped 
for in this world or the world to come. For this reason, after pure prayer 
there is no longer any prayer: all the various stirrings of prayer convey the 
mind up to that point through their free authority; that is why struggle is 
involved in prayer. But beyond the boundary, there exists wonder (m=), 
not prayer. From that point onwards the mind ceases from prayer; there is 
the capacity to see, but the mind is not praying at all.?! 


This passage seems to imply that the mind retains the limiting element 
in itself, which, in fact, causes the separation of distinction between pure 
prayer and non-prayer: ‘As long as prayer is stirred, it belongs to the 
sphere of the soul’s existence, but when it has entered that other sphere 
[that of the spirit], then prayer stops.” Furthermore, Isaac claims that 
the mind has the authority to initiate discernment among different kinds 
of stirrings, up to the point at which it attains purity in prayer. Once it 
has reached that sphere, it either turns back or the experience ceases to 
be prayer. Thus prayer serves as an intermediary stage - between the level 
of the body (pagranuta) and the level of soul (nafshanuta) — and the state 
of purely spiritual existence. Isaac held that in the life of the spirit the 
soul remains in a certain ineffable and inexplicable silence, without 
thoughts or the slightest interior movement.” 


REDUCED TO A STATE OF SILENCE 


In this non-discursive mode of being, the mind has been raised above 
the forms of this world, and it operates with a different kind of knowl- 
edge.?* Isaac describes the mind as by nature transformable; by gazing at 
things to come, a gaze that typifies the spiritual stage, the mind moves 
into a state of wonder.” At this stage, the mind loses its dynamic and 


51. Part I 22, Syr. pp. 165-66, trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 254. 

52. Part I 22, Syr. pp. 169-70, trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 258. 

53. Part II 32.4, Syr. p. 131, trans. p. 143. 

54. Part II 20.6, Syr. p. 97, trans. p. 108. 

55. For example, Part II 8.14, Syr. p. 23, trans. p. 29: ‘Spiritual insights which arise 
concerning matters of this world are quite different in their power from the luminous 
reflection on things to come, for by gazing at such things the mind is changed into a state 
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active nature and enters the realm of wonder and stillness, which is, in 
effect, an extension of the purely noetic life. 


But once the Spirit's activity starts to reign over the intellect - the order of 
senses and thoughts - then the inborn, natural free choice is removed, and 
the intellect is then itself guided, and no longer guides.” 


In this passive state of the mind in which the Spirit transcends dis- 
cursive reasoning, the self is no longer at the level of consciousness, and 
corporeal consciousness is eclipsed: “Then, there is not even the strength 
to pray, or any thought left remaining there, in that this person has been 
made silent in his body, along with his soul” Or, as he explained else- 
where, those who are stirred by an intellect that yearns for God, at the time 
of prayer, or perhaps at other times, ‘are reduced to a state of silence and 
dismay by the spiritual vision and the mysteries (they behold).^* Drawing 
openly on John of Apamea, Isaac describes how the soul is reduced to 
silence after the mind has been freed from the passions, and arrives at a 
luminous state: 


For he [John of Apamea] says: The soul is reduced to silence when it is lifted 
up from the stirrings of the passions, has seen hidden things, and its knowl- 
edge has remained in the realities of the Spirit. He says again: ‘That which 
is unspeakable, it perceives when it dwells in silence.” 


Isaac goes on to say that things appear suddenly in the mind when 
speech ceases. This experience is conceived of as a kind of knowledge of 
God; yet Isaac specifies, ‘By knowledge I do not intend a rational motion 
or what is of the cognitive part, but that perception which assuages the 
rational power with a certain pleasure of wonder and it brings toward 
the calm of stillness, [away] from the course of all thought.’ This 
dynamic experience of the mind - in which it [the mind] recollected 
within itself, remains tranquil and the person sits still and astonished - 
occurs sometimes at the moment of prayer, that is, pure prayer, or some- 
times at the office. Isaac indicates, and probably he was speaking from 


of wonder. See also Part II 5.8, Syr. p. 7, trans., 9-10: ‘Renew my life with a transformation 
of mind’ (es asa ea so v2). 

56. Part I 22, Syr. p. 170, trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 259. 

57. Part II 30.9, Syr. p. 24, trans. pp. 136-37. 

58. Part II 35.2, Syr. p. 140, trans. p. 151. 

59. Part III 13.16-18, Syr. p. 109. 

60. Part III 13.17, Syr. p. 109. This translation differed from Hansbury, Third Part, 
p. 418, who preferred eoa s ‘to the sweetness of stillness’ instead of the Syriac in 
Chialà's edition that has males e«&al.m dal, that is, toward the calm of stillness. 
See also the description of this state of the mind in Part III 13.19, Syr. p. 109: am a. 
xn halna 
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his own experience, that this stage of collectedness of the mind within 
itself and its illumination ‘lasts an hour, then again the mind returns to 
its order” (exea A), to its ordinary mode of existence, until other expe- 
riences arise in it.5' The mind forgets itself and everything else when it 
reaches the state of wonder; its stirrings are submerged in a profound 
inebriation. This is a genuinely ecstatic state, in the sense of going out of 
oneself; in the words of Isaac ' ... the person is no longer in this world. 
There is no longer any discernment of either body or soul there, or any 
recollection of anything.’ In what follows, Isaac quotes his master and 
adds a new theme: 


As Evagrius says, ‘Prayer is the state of the mind which is only cut off from 
the light of the Holy Trinity by wonder (imd, tehra). You have seen how 
prayer is cut off by wonder at the insights which are born in the mind as a 
result of prayer ...' 


Scholars have observed that this passage from Evagrius (Reflections 27) 
differs from the Greek original (Prayer is a state of the mind that arises 
under the influence of the unique light of the Holy Trinity’). This is the 
very passage that Hausherr had in mind when he claimed that Isaac's 
insistence on the non-existence of spiritual prayer was a consequence of 
the mistranslation of one word; the Syriac translator read teuvopévn, cut 
off («ago 7), for the Greek ywopévr, occurring/raising.9 In light of 
our discussion above it seems difficult to agree with Hausherr's conclu- 
sion about the difference of approach between Evagrius and Isaac. While 
accepting the view concerning this error, Elie Khalifé-Hachem has rightly 
argued that the religious anthropology and teachings of John of Apamea 
also contributed to Isaac's theorization.® Khalifé-Hachem, however, did 


61. Part III 13.19, 22, Syr. pp. 109-10. On the collectedness of the mind see also, 
Part II 7.3; 14.10; 15.2, 7; 21.8. 

62. Part I 22, Syr. p. 174, trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 262. 

63. Part I 22, Syr. p. 174, trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, pp. 262-63. The Syriac of Eva- 
grius' text that Isaac quoted is from the pseudo-supplement to the Kephalaia Gnostica, 
ed. Frankenberg, Euagrius Ponticus, Centuries Supplement 30, p. 454: 
mano hash ina c Jaula m mmi mhad mium chal 

amana Minh 1:25 

64. Muyldermans, ‘Note additionnelle”, p. 377. On the Syriac translation of Reflec- 
tions 27 and the debate in modern scholarship about the translation, see Gabriel Bunge, 
who recently tackled this topic, ‘From Greek to Syriac - and Back: The Misadventures of 
a Quotation from Evagrius Ponticus’, in Alfeyev (ed.), St Isaac the Syrian, pp. 135-45. 

65. Irénée Hausherr, ‘Appendice au fasc. 69’, Orientalia Christiana 24 (1931), p. 39; 
id., Hésychasme et prière, p. 10: ‘C’est sur la foi de ce seul mot que le ninivite déclare 
irrecevable le concept de prière spirituelle qu’il sait cependant en usage chez les Peres.’ 
For a summary of this issue, see Chiala, Dall’ascesi eremitica, pp. 230-32. 

66. Khalifé-Hachem, ‘La prière pure’, pp. 168-89. 
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not go beyond this general statement, and the impact of John of Apamea 
on Isaac’s mystical thought and praxis requires further research. Paolo 
Bettiolo convincingly argued that this idea of the cessation of prayer in 
the eschaton cannot be accounted for by a mistranslation of a single word, 
but rather stands as a key concept in Isaac's thought." Moreover, as 
Gabriel Bunge has observed, the term tehra, wonder, does not appear in 
Evagrius Greek version of Reflections 27.58 

In my view, the centrality of the concept of wonder in Syriac spiritual- 
ity makes it rather unsurprising that the Syriac translator inserted this 
chief concept into this context of contemplative prayer.® Thus, despite 
the mistranslation in this phrase, and without ignoring Evagrius' notion 
of the vision of the light of the trinity in the summit of pure prayer, the 
absence of two major concepts in Evagrius' thought that are dominant 
in Isaac's discourse on contemplative prayer seems salient: the idea of the 
existence of a state of wonder and a gaze of amazement at God's myster- 
ies or stupor (temha), and a conceptualization of the experience of pure 
prayer in terms of stirrings of the mind.” In other words, while Evagrius 
articulated the imageless nature of pure prayer and the mind's experience 
of the light of the Holy Trinity during pure prayer, Isaac added the expe- 
rience of the stirrings of the mind and the sensation of wonder. 

Isaac's imaginative power allowed him in fact to continue from the 
point at which Evagrius stopped, and ask: 'Can a person who is taken cap- 
tive in this way have prayer, when he does not know himself?' His answer 
is unambiguous: it is not possible to pray spiritual prayer, and there is no 
such thing as the capacity to pray spiritual prayer. With this comment, 
Isaac baldly repudiated the Messalians, who claimed for themselves such 
spiritual competence."! Elsewhere, Isaac alluded to the religious tension 
caused by the Messalian tendency to neglect the visible side of worship 
and the fixed number of prayers.” By mentioning the Messalians in this 
context, Isaac was signaling an ongoing anxiety about pretensions to 
heightened experience in the Syriac ascetic milieu. 


67. Bettiolo, ‘Prigionieri dello Spirito". 

68. Bunge, ‘From Greek to Syriac - and Back’. Bunge also discusses the alterations of 
Isaac’s discourse 22 in the Greek version and the changes in the Evagrian quotations, yet 
without mentioning his name. 

69. Bunge stresses the interesting fact that in the Greek translation of Isaac Part I, 
made at Mar Saba after the condemnation of Evagrius in 553, his name is not mentioned 
in this passage. 

70. For Isaac's concept of the state of wonder and stupor (tehrà and temhä), see for 
example, Part II 5.7, 14; 14.24 wonder of prayer; 18.18; 217; 12.1; 18.16; 20.7, 10; 30.7, 13; 
35.1; Part III 6.46; 8.9; 11.29. 

71. Part I 22, Syr. p. 171, trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 259. 

72. Part II 14.22, Syr. pp. 62-63, trans. p. 73. 
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As is well known, the Messalians were the object of opprobrium in 
Syriac Christianity already in the fourth century, and figured in Ephrem’s 
list of heresies;? yet we know very little about these radical ascetics, 
especially in the time of Isaac.” One of the most vocal adversaries of 
the Messalians in the seventh century was Babai the Great, an admirer of 
Evagrius Ponticus. In the memory of Thomas of Marga, the ninth-century 
monastic historian and author of the Book of Governors, Babai is engraved 
as a ‘Messalians hunter’, who scoured the monasteries in order to expel 
the Messalians and roamed ‘from village to village, and from monastery 
to monastery, visiting and asking questions, making enquiries concerning 
the orthodoxy’.”° 

Babai devoted an entire composition, now lost, to countering the 
Messalians, and traces of his stance are to be found in his Commentary 
on the Kephalaia Gnostica. Like other Syriac authors, Babai characterized 
the Messalians as heretics and discussed them in a polemical context; he 
employed this label against the adversaries of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
and Evagrius, thus marking the boundary of his orthodoxy.” Indeed, the 
accusations that Babai leveled at them recall the earlier repertoire of anti- 
Messalian lists; his own, however, contains one additional topic, namely, 
spiritual prayer." The Messalians, he argued, reject baptism, claiming 
that only spiritual prayer supplies the grace of the Holy Spirit, leading to 
perfection in this world. He harped on the Messalians’ pretension to 


73. Ephrem, Against the Heresies 22, ed. Edmund Beck, Des heiligen Ephraem des Syrers 
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Bishop of Marga (London, 1893), 1.29, 97. On Babai’s inspection of the monasteries, see 
also Book of Governors 1.27, pp. 51-52 [Syr.], 90-92 [trans.]. 

76. Babai, Comm. KG 1.25, ed. Frankenberg, p. 70; KG 5.38; KG 4.39-40 and 64, 
pp. 288, 302; KG 6.79, pp. 412-14. 
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and A. Guillaumont (eds.), Symposium Syriacum 1976 (OCA 205; Rome, 1978), pp. 257-65 
(republished in his Etudes sur la spiritualité de l'Orient Chrétien, Spiritualité Orientale 66; 
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attain perfection in this life because they pray spiritual prayer.” To the 
best of my knowledge, this claim was voiced for the first time by Babai 
and does not figure in earlier anti-Messalian enumerations.”” Babai built 
on the well-known Messalian claim that only the energy of prayer (uóvn 
Tihs MpooEevyis f] £vépysia) is the sole mean to drive out demons and 
to clean the soul, a claim repeated in various lists from the fourth century 
on. This efficacious prayer is characterized as zealous, intense and con- 
tinuous.?? Yet the claim of spiritual prayer, which had its conceptual and 
terminological roots in Evagrius' exclusive doctrine of pure prayer, was 
newly attributed to the Messalians by Babai. Thus Babai's accusation about 
spiritual prayer should be seen in a broad context relating to the interpre- 
tation and absorption of Evagrius' spirituality in seventh-century Syriac 
Christianity.?! The Messalians are not Babai's primary target in his Com- 
mentary on the Kephalaia Gnostica. Nevertheless, when he set out to elimi- 
nate any Origenist traces from the Kephalaia Gnostica, he took the oppor- 
tunity to condemn other alien doctrines.** So, whether we perceive Babai 
as being engaged in a real struggle against the Messalians in his monastic 
milieu, as the later sources wish us to believe, or what we are witnessing is 
a sort of intellectual heresy or religious sensitivity, the debate on spiritual 
prayer in the Syriac ascetic milieu was real. Babai's innovative item reveals 
the extent of the acceptance of the Evagrian teaching on pure prayer and 
the religious difficulty that such a key spiritual exercise provoked. 
Although Isaac of Nineveh was free from polemical tendencies, he 
argued against the Messalians precisely in the context of reinterpreting 
the Evagrian concept of pure prayer, all the while rejecting the very idea 
of spiritual prayer: ‘this audacity is something which the Messalians 
claim for themselves? In my view, the Messalian heresy does not seem 
to be the first ground stimulus for the drawing of such an unambiguous 
distinction between spiritual and pure prayer.** Yet having the Messalian 
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heresy in mind impelled Isaac to sharpen his terminology and distinc- 
tions with regard to contemplative prayer when making his claim against 
‘those who pray excessively and who maintain that only zealous, intense, 
and continuous prayer can drive out the evil or the demons that dwell 
within each person from birth. Thus, Isaac advocated a balanced approach 
to worship, stressing its institutional aspects, such as the stipulation in 
the Council of Nicaea regarding prayer, the importance of the Office and 
bodily gestures, and not only its introvertive aspect, such as prayer in the 
heart and pure prayer. As we shall see in chapters 6 and 7, this religious 
equilibrium was not salient in John of Dalyatha and Joseph Hazzaya’s 
discourse, a fact for which they were likely condemned as Messalians at 
the end of the eighth century. 


THE SILENCE OF THE MIND; THE SILENCE OF THE SELF 


Isaac, in contrast to Evagrius, locates the mental process of pure prayer 
in the discursive realm; thus, he asks: Where thoughts do not exist, how 
can one any longer speak of prayer??? Pure and undistracted prayer, 
according to him, does not mean that 'the mind is entirely devoid of any 
thought or wandering of any kind, but that it does not wander about on 
empty subjects during the time of prayer.?6 Pure prayer can be achieved 
when the mind does not wander in thoughts provoked by demons or 
what is aroused by an incentive of temperament (az oy). 
Therefore, he sums up, one should not seek to be ‘entirely free of mental 
wandering, which is impossible, but seek to wander following something 
that is good. For even pure prayer consists in a wandering which follows 
something ...5? Isaac was convinced that any profitable recollections 
(mazo siman) that may spring up in the mind from the ‘writings 
of the Spirit (vai ,333),? resulting in insights and spiritual under- 
standing of the divine world during the time of prayer, are not alien to 
purity of prayer. Moreover, he considered anyone attempting to prevent 
his thoughts from wandering on divine things, or to restrain his mind 


the Messalians by name is provided by Patrick Hagman, 'St. Isaac of Nineveh and the 
Messalians’, in Tamcke (ed.), Mystik - Metapher - Bild, pp. 55-66. He is also inclined to 
reduce the impact of Messalianism on Isaac's thought. 

85. Part II 32.5, Syr. p. 131, trans. p. 143. See also Part I 22, Syr. p. 164, trans. Brock, 
Syriac Fathers, p. 253. 

86. Part II 15.2, Syr. p. 74, trans. p. 84. 

87. Chapters on Knowledge 3.42 (f. 66v), trans. p. 270. 

88. Part II 15.3, Syr. p. 74, trans. p. 85. 

89. Part II 15.5, Syr. pp. 74-75, trans. p. 85. 
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from wandering of its own accord on them during prayer, to be indulging 
in ‘unparalleled stupidity if he thinks that this kind of wandering is alien 
to, and outside the limits of, pure prayer.?? 

Isaac underscores that when the mind is entirely without any kind of 
reflection, ‘this is silence of the mind and not purity of prayer. It is one 
thing to pray purely, and quite another for the mind to be silent from any 
wandering at all or insight into the words of prayer, and to remain with- 
out any stirrings.?! This mode of silence of the mind (rusi1 ax) 
is a gift of the mind’s revelation (sama eals, and ‘it is not within 
the reach of pure prayer, or a matter of the will.?? In my view, these state- 
ments provide grounds for speaking of two modi operandi of the mind 
- namely, the active and the passive - rather than of an entirely new theory 
of pure prayer; a sharp distinction is being made between two levels of 
the mind's activity - stirring of the mind and silence of the mind - cor- 
responding to the relevant stage of spiritual progress. 


You are wise enough not to require of the mind motionlessness - as do the 
fools; for this cannot be asked of (human) nature. Rather, strive to dis- 
cover stirrings that are good during the time of prayer, as the wise do. These 
consist in: reflection on the Spirit's insights, and sagacious purpose which 
considers during the time of prayer how to please the will of the Maker of 
all: this is the final end of all virtue and of all prayer. When in these matters 
you receive the power which stems from grace to be bound firmly to their 
continual stirrings, you will become a man of God (1 Tim. 6:11, 2 Tim. 3:17) 
and will be close to spiritual things; close, too, to finding that for which 
you yearn without your being aware of it, namely, the apperception of God 
(a 2A harna), the wonderment of mind that is free of all images, 
and the spiritual silence of which the Fathers speak.” 


Isaac here makes use of the Evagrian notion of the imageless mind, yet 
he shifts it from the context of pure prayer to the framework of being 
‘close to spiritual things’, that is, a step before the third stage. In this stage 
self-awareness is reduced yet spiritual silence is amplified, and the spir- 
itual perception of God is magnified. Isaac discerns two kinds of percep- 
tions of God that the perfect recluse might achieve in his life: one kind 
born of meditation and belonging to the discursive realm, and another 
kind that falls upon a person spontaneously, when all of a sudden the 
mind will stand motionless as though in some divine dark cloud that 


90. Part II 15.5, Syr. pp. 74-75, trans. p. 85. 

91. Part II 15.7, Syr. p. 75, trans. p. 86. 
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stuns and silences it. This level of the self marks the beginning of entry 
into the third high stage - namely, the spiritual mode of being (isa 
3033)? 

However, for Isaac this mode of being is not dissociated from the 
experience of prayer because such apperceptions, he believed, occur at 
the time of prayer, during which a person is particularly attentive; thus, 
he hints at a probable moment of oscillation between two levels of the 
self intrinsic to the mystical experience.?? Moreover, since the notion of 
awareness is at the heart of his teaching on pure prayer, Isaac does not 
hesitate to invite his readers to a sort of ‘conversion of attention? in 
order to discern the existence of these two levels of the self: 


Sharpen your senses and purify and recollect your understanding from 
distraction, then let us pay especial attention to the intellect as we cross 
over, with its help, to the wondrous staging post which consists in rest for 
all one’s way of life, for within it is situated divine rest.*” 


‘INCORPOREAL LITURGY’: TOWARDS A GAZE OF WONDER 


Isaac's notion of the limit of the mind's activity and his doctrine of the 
human will hones the distinction he makes between pure prayer (hal. 
ha) and spiritual prayer (eiaassei haie). ‘There is pure uae 
and there is spiritual prayer. The second is greater than the first as the 
light of the sun than its rays.?? This was an obvious departure from 
Evagrius, who had used various terms for designating the same mental 
process of prayer, such as true prayer,” spiritual prayer,'?? pure prayer,” 
immaterial prayer and prayer without distraction. Evagrius’ doctrine has 
all these terms synonymous with pure prayer. By contrast, Isaac, though 
known for his inclination to fluidity in the use of technical terms,” 
seems to have been especially predisposed in this case to emphasize the 
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particularity of the various terms for contemplative prayer, thus lucidly 
charting the realm of discursive and non-discursive contemplative expe- 
rience. Accordingly, to a question asked by a disciple about the nature of 
spiritual prayer and how one can become worthy of it, Isaac answered: 
‘(Spiritual prayer] does not pray, but the soul perceives the spiritual 
things of the world beyond ... it is inner sight (rMauam rias), and not 
the stirring and the beseeching of prayer. Isaac viewed spiritual prayer, 
then, as a symbol of the future mode of existence." 

For Isaac, spiritual prayer diverges from pure prayer in that in the 
former there is neither request nor desire, and the human will does not 
exert power over it. Rather, ‘spiritual prayer is what is stirred in the intel- 
lect by the action of the Holy Spirit’, with an impulse of perception which 
is superior to human understanding. The soul remains in amazing divine 
glory, in the order (œ=\ >) of the holy hosts in ineffable praises.!? 
While Isaac identified the exclusive quality of pure prayer as a harmonic 
performance, in which the soul prays together with the body and the 
mind, in spiritual prayer he stressed, ‘neither the soul nor the mind pray, 
not even the bodily senses’. For him, this psychological stage is one in 
which the whole self is quiet, and ‘the Spirit accomplishes its own will, 
when even there is no prayer, only rather silence’. 1 

Following John of Apamea’s notion of silent prayer, in which in its 
culmination one utters the Trisagion in silence, Isaac perceived this 
stage as a mimetic performance of the heavenly liturgy, referring to it 
as an ‘incorporeal liturgy’ (pax, mM hesar), performed by the 
saints, in the likeness of the heavenly realities, on earth as in heaven.!96 
In another passage, he explained the nature of this incorporeal prayer: 
"Ihis is the prayer which occurs without the body, which we call incorpo- 
real (o <A n eia 7 ine ein halo), in that it is not 
moved by sensible realities and is not visible by the body? He further 
described this elevated human experience in prayer as a sort of viewing 
ineffable realities by means of insight (e saco). According to him, the 
instruction about these hidden realities is imprinted on the mind by the 
Spirit; and like writings on a tablet, insight into profound things is engraved 
on the heart (2 Cor. 3:3).108 
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108. Part III 4.22, Syr. p. 24. 
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The state of stillness of the mind, Isaac claimed, is not acquired by 
human effort, but is a gift, and he rejected the terms purity of prayer or 
spiritual prayer for this gift.” It is precisely at this point that he identi- 
fies the limit of the praying nous: 


What should it be called? The offspring of pure prayer that is swallowed up 
by the Spirit. From that point on, the mind is beyond prayer, and prayer 
has ceased from it now that it has found something even more excellent. 
No longer does the mind actually pray, but there is a gaze of wonder (iaw 
nosiai oo) at the inaccessible things which do not belong to the world 
of mortal beings, and the mind is stilled, not having knowledge of anything 
here. This is the ‘unknowing’ of which it is said, “Blessed is the person who 
has reached the unknowing during prayer which cannot be surpassed’, as 
Evagrius said.!° 


Isaac was drawing here on Evagrius' phraseology in Kephalaia Gnostica 
(3.88, S,): Happy is the one that reaches the unknowing and the impass- 
able.’ It is worth noting that Evagrius did not make this statement when 
discussing pure prayer, nor did he elsewhere tackle the realm of the 
unknowing in relation to pure prayer.!!! Moreover, as Antoine Guillaumont 
has noted, the Syriac tradition misread Evagrius' Greek text here, and the 
second Syriac version of the Kephalaia Gnostica (S,) has in this passage 
‘knowledge’ instead of ‘unknowing’.'”” In effect, it seems plausible that 
Isaac in this passage used the notion of unknowing associated with 
Pseudo-Dionysius' mystical theology, rather than Evagrius, for describ- 
ing what he identified as the sphere of wonder (mm) that surpassed 
the boundary of pure prayer.'!? Moreover, the subjugating power of silence 
over the mind is recognized here as an integral part of the inner expe- 
rience, characterized by the emptying of the mind (rhaniaw) of all that 
belongs here, and a heart that has completely turned its gaze in longing 
for that future hope.!* We here witness Isaac's melding of traditions - 


109. Part I 22, Syr. p. 175, trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 263; Part II 15.7, Syr. p. 75, 
trans. p. 86. 

110. Part I 22, Syr. p. 175, trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 263. Italics are mine. 

111. Although the Evagrian phrase 'during prayer' is quoted by Isaac, Guillaumont 
(Les 'Képhalaia Gnostica', 134, n. 2) claims that it cannot be considered as Evagrius' 
original text. 

112. Evagrius, KG S, 3.88; ed. Guillaumont, Les six Centuries, p. 135: 'Heureux celui 
qui est parvenu à la science indépassable.’ See also Irénée Hausherr, ‘Ignorance infinie ou 
science infinie?’, OCP 25 (1959), pp. 44-52 (rep. id., Hésychasme et prière, pp. 238-46). 
Stewart (Cassian, p. 215, n. 92) mentions this text in relation to the question whether Eva- 
grius recognized a form of ecstatic prayer. Konstantinovsky (Evagrius Ponticus, pp. 64- 
65) discusses the 'infinite ignorance' in relation to apophatic elements in Evagrius' thought. 

113. On Pseudo-Dionysius and the notion of unknowing, see Stang, Apophasis and 
Pseudonymity, pp. 136-52. 

114. Part I 74, Syr. p. 508, trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 251. On the level of the soul 
and the state of wonder, see also, Part II 35.4—5, Syr. pp. 140-41, trans. pp. 152-53: ‘Not 
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the Evagrian notion of the praying nous and the Syriac idea of wonder, 
already of great importance for Ephrem and John of Apamea, thereby 
crafting an original configuration of mystical space in his discourse on 
prayer.!? 


CONCLUSION 


Isaac of Nineveh was neither the first nor the only author in Eastern 
Christianity to undertake the exploration of Evagrian spirituality. How- 
ever, with regard to the spiritual exercise of pure prayer, he is the principal 
representative of this strand in the East Syrian monastic tradition. Isaac's 
concept of pure prayer and his description of the vitality of the mind 
during this contemplative experience demonstrate the extent to which 
the Evagrian legacy was firmly established in his thought. The subtlety 
of Isaac's observations on the mind's stirrings, its wonderment, silence 
and limit, reveals his creative adaptation and interpretation of Evagrius, 
as well as his fusion of that tradition with John of Apamea's teaching on 
silence and stillness. 

In this chapter, however, I have not advocated any harmonizing view 
regarding Isaac's synthesized approach - a view that has been promoted 
by Hausherr, who held that the two authors belong to the same courant 
de spiritualité. Nor have I suggested that the two authors represent dis- 
tinct spiritual currents, philosophical versus experiential. Rather, I have 
argued that although Isaac did not formulate a new theory of contempla- 
tive prayer, he articulated an entirely original perspective on the matter, 
the product of his merging of the Evagrian and Syriac traditions, mainly, 
the teaching of John of Apamea. Moreover, Isaac detected the perplexity 
and the tension inherent in the Evagrian model of prayer, which did not 
fully explain the practice of prayer and what happens to the mind, soul 
and body in such a state. Thus, Isaac sought to make explicit what Evagrius 
left vague, and he offered his audience what they probably were eager 
to know. In doing so, he shifted the emphasis from the Neoplatonic idea 
of the nous' dual-vision in its Evagrian theological dress and the non- 
conceptual aspect of pure prayer to what he considered imperative, that 
is, the self-awareness of the praying mind, rendering it the axis of his 
discussion around which he organized the major questions evoked by the 
complicated issue of pure prayer. 


only do the lips cease from the flow of prayer and become still, but the heart too dries 
up from (all) thoughts, due to the amazement that alights upon it...’ 

115. On the notion of wonder (mms, ind) in Syriac spirituality, see Brock, 
Syriac Fathers, Introduction, p. xxxi; Seppälä, "In Speechless Ecstasy”, pp. 82-88. 
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Furthermore, unlike Evagrius, for whom the body plays no specific 
role in prayer while he extolled the concept of an incorporeal liturgy, 
Isaac followed the non-philosophical strand in Syriac tradition with 
regard to the body - for instance, Ephrem’s thought - and valued the 
body and outward postures and visible forms of prayer, such as pro- 
longed kneeling.!5 In the worship of the mind (rii easNo 3), he 
contended, the body is not without labor, 'even though the body may be 
very weak, seeing that the labor of the mind dries up the body, making 
it like dry wood'.! 

But there is more. This divergence is in fact not limited to Isaac's state- 
ment about the non-existence of spiritual prayer; rather it heralds a novel 
and more coherent approach to the entire subject, raising new questions 
about the nature of mystical experience. Two points of divergence seem 
to me particularly noteworthy. The first pertains to his providing indi- 
cations for identifying the very experience of the praying nous - that is, 
an awareness about pure prayer - which marks a clear move away from 
Evagrius' theoretical and theological approach. The second concerns 
Isaac's integration of the peculiar Syriac notion of wonder as a new mys- 
tical realm in the context of pure prayer, leading to his claim regarding 
the limit of the mind's activity and of the conscious contemplative expe- 
rience itself. The prominence of these idiosyncratic elements in Isaac's 
thought, which are nowhere hinted at in Evagrius' theory of prayer, dis- 
tinguishes his approach from that of his master. 

This divergence not only reflects a shift in emphasis, but also reso- 
nates with a shift in the religious sensibility of Isaac's cultural milieu. It 
is perhaps imprudent to speak about so equivocal a notion as religious 
sensibility. However, it is difficult to ignore Isaac's tendency to stress the 
personal dimension - rather than the theoretical aspect - of pure prayer, 
as well as his foregrounding of the awareness of the experience and his 
emphatic declaration on the limit of the mind's activity. All these reflect 
a spiritual propensity that sought a more conscious contemplative expe- 
rience, a more intimate knowledge of this subtle mystical experience. 


116. Part II 6.4, Syr. p. 17, trans. pp. 20-21; II 14.13, Syr. p. 59, trans. pp. 69-70, with 
Hagman, Asceticism of Isaac, pp. 63-74; Sabino Chiala, L'importance du corps dans la 
prière, selon l'enseignemont d'Isaac de Ninive’, CDP 119 (2010), pp. 30-39; idem, ‘Prayer and 
the Body According to Isaac of Nineveh’, in Bitton-Ashkelony and Krueger (eds.), Prayer and 
Worship in Eastern Christianities, pp. 34-43. For Ephrem's views on the important role of 
the body, see Sebastian P. Brock, The Luminous Eye: The Spiritual World Vision of Saint 
Ephrem (Cistercian Studies Series 124; Kalamazoo, 1985), pp. 36-38. 

117. Part II 24.1-2, Syr. pp. 109-110, trans. pp. 121-22. On the discipline of the body, 
soul and spirit, see I 43, Syr. pp. 346-49. On the ministry of the mind, see also II 35, 
Syr. pp. 139-43, trans. pp. 151-55, with Hagman, Asceticism of Isaac, pp. 136-39. 
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Isaac’s views on spiritual prayer were not shared by all.''® Yet he was excep- 
tional in his endeavor to illuminate one of the most perplexing mystical 
techniques in Late Antiquity, that is, pure prayer. Any further assessment 
of Isaac's view on contemplative life, however, should balance his dis- 
course on pure and non-prayer, and consider the role of Psalmody and 
meditation. Moreover, we should recall that at the same time Isaac, like 
Sahdona (Martyrius) in the seventh century, continued to perceive the 
interaction with the divine with biblical metaphors, well-articulated in 
his following admonition: 


Depict in your soul the form of allegorical Tent, outside and inside. Collect 
together in your senses the assemblies of virtue, and in your heart act as 
priest to God (offering up) a pure sacrifice ... For there [sc. in the Old Tes- 
tament] it manifested a revelation to the high priest by sound and sight, and 
the subject of its revelation was things present and past. Here, however, in 
a silent form of revelation and in visionless insights there is revealed to the 
abode [sc. the body], in the inner sanctuary of the heart (a revelation) con- 
cerning the mystery of [knowledge of] Him; and revelation concerning the 
New World stirs up awareness concerning which to doubt ...!? 


118. See, chapter 7 on Joseph Hazzaya. 
119. Part II 41.2, Syr. p. 170, trans. p. 181. 


CHAPTER 4 


DADISHO' QATRAYA: SCRUTINIZING THE SELF, 
SCRUTINIZING THE SCRIPTURES 


Dadisho' Qatraya (d. c. 690), monk and erudite author in the Syriac 
Church of the East, originated, like his contemporary Isaac of Nineveh, 
in the region of Beth Qatraye in the west of the Persian Gulf, in which 
an important center of Syriac Christianity flourished in the seventh cen- 
tury.! Dadisho' was associated with the monasteries of RabKennare and 
Rabban Shabür in the region of Beth-Huzaye, close to Shushtar, with 
which Isaac of Nineveh was also connected at the end of his life.? The two 
authors shared an admiration for the teachings of Evagrius Ponticus, 
whom Dadisho' called 'the grammaticus of the passions and the exam- 
iner of thoughts? Much of Dadisho"s ascetic discourse was dominated by 
an interpretation of Evagrius' theories of pure prayer and of the eight evil 
thoughts (logismoi), which provided the psychological framework for his 
teachings on stillness and the life of perfection. While it would be natu- 
ral to assume that the two writers from Beth Qatraye, Isaac and Dadisho', 
"shared the same library", and the same mystical tendencies, a compari- 
son of their syntheses on ascetic life yields highly divergent approaches, 
attesting that the impact of the Egyptian ascetic legacy, and particularly 
of the contemplative teachings of Evagrius, were not monolithic. The two 
authors were motivated by different goals and were sensitive to distinct 
tensions and dilemmas that surfaced repeatedly in the Late Antique east- 
ern monastic milieu. While Isaac gave ample space to the awareness of 
the inner experience of conversing with God and confronted the tensions 


1. Brock, ‘Syriac Authors from Beth Qatraye’; Kozahet et al. (eds.), An Anthology of 
Syriac Writers. 

2. Dadisho”s connection with RabKennare's monastery is mentioned in his commen- 
tary on the Asceticon of Abba Isaiah, ed. René Draguet, Commentaire du livre d'Abba Isaie 
(logoi I-XV) par Dadiso Qatraya (VIF s.), 2 vols. (CSCO 326-27, Syr. 144-45; Leuven, 1972), 
Logos I, XIV.2, pp. 206 [Syr.], 159 [trans.] (hereinafter Comm. Logos). He mentioned by 
name Rabban Shabür and Rabban Koudhoy in Comm. Logos XV.37, pp. 299 [Syr.], 231 
[trans.]. On the location of these monasteries, see Jullien, ‘Rabban-Säpür. 

3. Dadisho', Letter to Abkosh 3, ed. and trans. Guillaumont and Albert, ‘Lettre de 
Dadisho', p. 237. On this letter, see also David Phillips, “Dadisho’ Qatraya’s Letter to 
Ab-kosh: The Text according to MS Baghdad Archbishopric of the East n° 210 with Critical 
Notes and a Translation’, BABELAO 4 (2015), pp. 201-23. 
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rising from the pretension to enjoy direct contact with divinity, Dadisho' 
tackled another sort of tension, that is, the tension found between monas- 
tic and scholastic paideia. Indeed, when Dadisho' Qatraya set out to write 
his thoughts on the ascetic life, it was well after the floruit of the School 
of Nisibis and the inspiring scholastic movement that had flourished in 
the sixth century. Yet as Adam Becker has observed: "The decline of the 
School does not seem to have had a significant impact on intellectual life 
in the Church of the East”, because East-Syrian schools popped up all 
over Mesopotamia and continued the way of life that had developed at 
Nisibis.* Dadisho' probably acquired his education in one of those East 
Syrian schools, as is attested by his knowledge of Theodore of Mopsuestia's 
exegesis, which was regularly taught there.” At the heart of Dadisho’s 
ascetic discourse is the dilemma of scrutinizing the self or scrutinizing 
the Scriptures. A clear view on this issue would enable him to resolve the 
tension between monastic and scholastic paideia and to promote his own 
ascetic ideology in his entourage. 

Dadisho’s synthesis, when juxtaposed with that produced by his con- 
temporary Isaac of Nineveh - and having in mind that the two authors 
were active in a period of intensive mystical teaching - represents a com- 
plex and variegated discourse on the ascetic self and the tortuous shaping 
of the Syrian ascetic culture. It is precisely this divergence between the 
two authors of Beth Qatraye that stimulates an interest in Dadisho’s pro- 
cess of adoption and selection from the Greek and Syriac literary ascetic 
legacy. Accordingly, the aim of this chapter is to answer the following 
questions: How did Dadisho' construct his ascetic discourse in light of 
this intellectual background, and what was his main objective? How did 
he adapt the Egyptian ascetic literary legacy and its images in the context 
of East Syrian mystical enterprise? Finally, what is new or distinctive about 
his ascetic teachings in general and particularly about his conception of 
prayer? In considering these questions, I focus mainly on Dadisho’s treat- 
ment of virtues, stillness and learning, topics that bear directly on his 
conceptualization of prayer. The motives that channeled Dadisho'"s liter- 
ary selections, and not a genealogy of knowledge, is the main goal of this 
chapter. 


4. Becker, Fear of God, p. 203. For a comprehensive study on the nature of the schools 
in Late Antique East and West Syriac Christianity, see Paolo Bettiolo, 'Scuole e ambienti 
intellettuali nelle chiese di Siria, in C. D'Ancona Costa (ed.), Storia della filosofia nell'Islam 
medievale, vol. 1 (Turin, 2005), pp. 48-100. 

5. Paolo Bettiolo, ‘Révélations et visions dans l’œuvre d'Isaac de Ninive: le cadre d'école 
d'un enseignement spirituel”, in Desreumaux (ed.), Les mystiques syriaques, pp. 99-119. 
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When Dadisho' pondered the issue of pure prayer in his treatises 
- Discourse on Stillness, the Commentary on the Asceticon of Abba Isaiah, 
and in his commentary on the seventh-century compilation of Egyptian 
monastic texts made by the East Syriac monk ‘Enanisho’, The Paradise 
of the Egyptian Fathers’ - he had at hand a rich corpus of Late Antique 
Greek patristic and ascetic literature in Syriac translation. In addition to 
Evagrius' writings, he possessed a thorough knowledge of the earlier 
monastic and patristic authors - Pseudo-Macarius, Basil of Caesarea, 
Mark the Monk - and had access to the writings of such authorities as 
Theodore of Mopsuestia and John of Apamea.? In view of his tendency to 
give prominence to the practice rather than the contemplative dimension 
of the monastic life, it is not surprising that Dadisho' found inspiration 
in the teachings of Abba Isaiah (d. 491), an Egyptian monk who settled 
near Gaza in the second half of the fifth century, and who became one 
of the most prominent monastic leaders in this region.? In his admiration 
for Abba Isaiah, Dadisho' went so far as to portray the Anti-Chalcedonian 
monastic leader as a Nestorian,” and opted to write a pioneering com- 
mentary on the Asceticon, one of the monastic manuals that were available, 


6. The Discourse on Stillness was published first by Alphonse Mingana (ed. and trans.), 
Treatise on Solitude and Prayer, in his Woodbrooke Studies, vol. 7, pp. 201-47 [Syr.], 76-143 
[trans.]. I used the critical edition published by Francisco del Río Sánchez, Los cinco 
tratados sobre la quietud (Selya) de Dádiso' Qatrayá (Aula Orientalis Supplementa 18; 
Barcelona, 2001). The extract on pure prayer from Mingana's edition was translated by 
Brock, Syriac Fathers, pp. 306-10. For a brief analysis of this treatise, see Francisco del 
Río Sánchez, '"Dadiso' du Qatar et la quiétude’, in Desreumaux (ed.), Les mystiques 
syriaques, pp. 87-91. 

7. For the new discovery of the most complete text of the Syriac version found 
in the Metropolitan Library of the Church of the East in Baghdad, see David Phillips, 
"Ihe Syriac Commentary of Dadisho' Qatraya on the Paradise of the Fathers: Towards a 
Critical Edition’, BABELAO 1 (2012), pp. 1-23. The quotations here are from the Syriac 
manuscript “Baghdad, Archbishopric of the Church of the East Library 210” published 
in Manuscripts’ Preservation and Documentation Project. For the Garshuni summary 
translation of Dadisho"s commentary, see the introduction, edition and translation by 
Mario Kozah, Abdulrahim Abu-Husayn, and Suleiman Mourad, Dadisho Qatraya's Com- 
pendious Commentary on the Paradise of the Egyptian Fathers in Garshuni (Texts from 
Christian Late Antiquity 43; Piscataway, 2016). 

8. Dadisho' twice quoted John of Apamea in his Comm. Logos XIV.10 and XV.34, 
pp. 218, 297 [Syr.], 168, 229 [trans.]. The two quotations are not identifiable in John's 
published writings. 

9. For Abba Isaiah's historical setting and teachings, see Bitton-Ashkelony and Kofsky, 
Monastic School of Gaza, esp. pp. 20-24, 128-33, 183-89 and 199-202; Rosa M. Parrinello, 
Comunità monastiche a Gaza: da Isaia a Doroteo (secoli IV-VI) (Temi e testi 73; Rome, 
2010), pp. 73-134. 

10. Comm. Logos VII.12, pp. 121-23 [Syr.], 93 [trans.]. 
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among many others, in the Late Antique Mediterranean ascetic world." 
His comprehensive Commentary on the Asceticon of Abba Isaiah enjoyed a 
wide circulation and was described by René Draguet, who edited the Syriac 
text, as a ‘monument de l’érudition et de la critique des Nestoriens, plante 
un jalon dans l’histoire de la spiritualité des Orientaux.'? A further source 
to which Dadisho' had frequent recourse was the sayings of the Egyptian 
Desert Fathers of the fourth-fifth centuries, quoting such well-known figures 
as Antony, Paul the Simple and Macarius the Egyptian. To this distin- 
guished desert assemblage he devoted his Commentary on the Paradise of 
the Fathers, in which he referred also to the teachings of Basil, Abba Isaiah, 
John of Apamea and Evagrius.? 

Like Isaac of Nineveh, Dadisho' revealed a deep acquaintance with 
Evagrius’ writings, and regularly made use of his ascetic theory and 
terminology. Yet he showed himself to be rather traditional in his selec- 
tion of references, quoting from the same corpus as did many others 
- Chapters on Prayer, Reflections, and On Thoughts, Praktikos, Gnostikos 
and the Antirrhétikos - without enlarging the repertoire of references. 
Moreover, what seems to me important is his disregard of the contempla- 
tive theory that Evagrius established in his Kephalaia Gnostica, revealing 
his main concern with the praktiké, rather than the theoretiké of ascetic 
discipline. For example, following Evagrius he related pure prayer to the 
struggle of the solitary monk against his passions, citing Evagrius by 
name: Tf you desire pure prayer, keep yourself from anger, and if you love 
chastity, diminish your food.’ After listing the passions, gluttony, excessive 


11. There is no critical edition to the Greek text of Abba Isaiah's Asceticon. I used the 
Greek text published by Augoustinos Monachos, To? óoíoo Iatpoc rdv abba Hoaiov 
Aóyot KP (Jerusalem, 1911; 2nd ed. S.N. Schoinas, Volos, 1962); Syriac text, ed. by René 
Draguet, Les cinq recensions de l'Ascéticon syriaque d'abba Isaie, 4 vols. (CSCO 289-90, 
293-94, Syr. 120-23; Leuven, 1968). 

12. Draguet, Introduction, CSCO 326, p. 1. See also Luise Abramowski, ‘Dadisho 
Qatraya and His Commentary on the Book of the Abbas Isaiah’, The Harp 4 (1991), 
pp. 67-83. 

13. For the Commentary on the Paradise of the Fathers, see P. Bedjan (ed.), Acta Mar- 
tyrum et Sanctorum (Paris, 1897), vol. 7, pp. 895-963; Ernest A.W. Budge (ed.), The Book 
of Paradise, Being the Histories and Sayings of the Monks and Ascetics of the Egyptian 
Desert by Palladius, Hieronymus and Others: The Syriac Texts, according to the Recension 
of Andn-Isho’ of Béth 'Ábhé (London, 1904), vol. II, pp. 1001-63. On the complex situa- 
tion of the manuscript tradition of Dadisho"s commentary, see Nicholas Sims-Williams, 
"Dàdiáo' Qatraya’s Commentary on the Paradise of the Fathers’, AB 112/1-2 (1994), 
pp. 33-64; Antoine Guillaumont, ‘Une notice syriaque inédite sur la vie de l'Abbé Isaie’, 
AB 67 (1949), pp. 350-60; Robert Kitchen, 'Dadisho Qatraya's Commentary on Abba Isaiah: 
The Apophthegmata Patrum Connection’, StPatr. 41 (2006), pp. 35-50. David Phillips 
prepares an edition of the Syriac complete text. For the Garshuni summary edition with 
translation, Kozah, Abu-Husayn, and Mourad, Compendious Commentary on the Para- 
dise of the Egyptian Fathers in Garshuni. 
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sleep, anger and vainglory that hinder the monk from pure prayer and 
impede the acquirement of perfection, he unexpectedly advised the monk 
to write his passions on the wall of his cell, and provided as well practi- 
cal advice on how to memorize his teachings, offering summaries of 
them “in a metrical style”. Even more striking, Dadisho' urged the monk 
to maintain an unremitting state of alert against the demons, accompa- 
nied by self-punishment: striking the face and tearing out the hair of the 
beard or the head, until he has accustomed himself to overcoming them.“ 
Nonetheless, when Dadisho' interpreted the intricate topic of pure prayer 
in his composition Discourse on Stillness, it was Mark the Monk - for 
whom this topic was merely peripheral - who appeared as a key figure 
and not Evagrius, the author with whom it is most closely associated." 
We know very little about Mark the Monk, who was probably active in 
the last two-thirds of the fifth century, whose writings were translated 
into Syriac in the early sixth century (533/34), and enjoyed great success 
among Syriac authors. Hence in what follows, I examine Dadisho’s lit- 
erary choices in order to assess both how he crafted his concept of prayer 
and his attitudes toward learning and biblical investigation, and to 
appreciate the unexpected association that he made between the two 
topics. 


PURE PRAYER AND VIRTUES 


Dadisho' retained the common terminology of pure prayer: ‘Pure 
prayer that is without any distraction and without disturbance’ (ha 
iaa m Mo mms m Mo musa <1), attesting to his patent adop- 
tion of the Late Antique Greek and Syriac terminology of prayer.! For 
example, undistracted prayer as an inner disposition is interchangeable 
with pure prayer in Evagrius Chapters on Prayer: ‘Undistracted prayer 
is the mind's highest act of intellection”,!8 and for Pseudo-Macarius and 


14. On Stillness IIL5, p. 92. 

15. On Stillness 1.20, p. 58. 

16. For the Greek text, see Georges-Matthieu de Durand (ed.), Marc le Moine. Traités, 
2 vols. (SC 445, 455; Paris, 1999-2000). The Syriac version is unedited and was not avai- 
lable to me. (BL Add 12175). Durand's Greek edition contains variant reading of the Syriac. 
See Kessel and Pinggéra, Bibliography, pp. 172-73. 

17. On Stillness IIL7, p. 92; Comm. Logos 1.29, pp. 40 [Syr.], 30 [trans.]. 

18. On Prayer 35, SC 589, pp. 248-49: Anepíonactog npoosuyr ouv, ükpa vóna 
voóc; On Evagrius' use of the term 'undistracted prayer’ as a stage of impassibility (apa- 
theia) and not as a synonym for pure prayer, see, for example, Praktikos 63 and 69, SC 171, 
pp. 646, 654. 
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Mark the Monk as well, ‘undistracted prayer’ is synonymous with pure 
prayer.’ Surprisingly, however, the authors upon whom Dadisho' draws 
in his consideration of pure prayer - mainly Pseudo-Macarius, Mark the 
Monk and Abba Isaiah - never devoted a specific discussion to the con- 
cept of pure prayer, nor does this spiritual exercise play a major role in 
their ascetic theories. Mark the Monk, for instance, who wrote about 
attaining the ‘fortress place of pure prayer’, discussed it in the Pseudo- 
Macarian sense of undistracted prayer rather than in the Evagrian sense 
of imageless prayer.?? He linked the restraint of thought to pure prayer: 
The more one succeeds in restricting his thought, he claimed, the more 
space he can assign to pure prayer.”! For Mark the Monk, as for Pseudo- 
Macarius, prayer was primarily an activity of the intellect in and through 
the heart,? which is revealed by good consciousness (ouveiônois àyo01]).? 

Dadisho; like Isaac of Nineveh, designates with the terms 'pure prayer' 
(han ha) and ‘spiritual prayer’ (rhusai halo) two sorts 
of inner prayer corresponding to two distinct yet related et in spir- 
itual progress: ‘If you are unable to pray the spiritual prayer, then strive 
to acquire a pure prayer, which is prayer without distraction that acquires 
from a pure heart.’ If one has not reached this point then he should strive 
in his stillness to say the psalms and to complete ‘the period of seven’, 
that is, the period of seven weeks of prayer and kneeling in seclusion.” 
Neither Evagrius nor the other Greek authors upon whom Dadisho relied 
made such a distinction or hierarchy of prayer; for them, the terms were 
synonymous and denoted the same spiritual level.?? By espousing such a 
hierarchy of prayer, and in a sense a more flexible approach to the tran- 
scendence-piety, Dadisho' seems to address a varied audience of monks 
in different stages of their spiritual progress, and not only the spiritual 


19. Plested, Macarian Legacy, pp. 104-105. 

20. Mark the Monk, On Those Who Think That They Can Be Justified by Works 162, 
SC 445, vol. 1, p. 182. See also Dadisho’s quotation of this passage in On Stillness I.20, 
p. 58: ‘If you have ever conquered the fortified place of pure prayer, do not accept the 
material knowledge that is inspired by the enemy.’ 

21. Mark the Monk, Disputation with a Lawyer 4, SC 455, p. 42 (Syriac Add. 17192, 
ff. 133r-160v not available to me). 

22. As Plested has demonstrated (Macarian Legacy, pp. 106-107), Mark the Monk 
places himself well within the Pseudo-Macarian tradition regarding the authority of the 
intellect over the heart through prayer (for example, Baptism 11, SC 445, pp. 368-71). 

23. Mark the Monk, On the Spiritual Law 199, SC 445, p. 126. 

24. Compendious Commentary on the Paradise of the Egyptian Fathers in Garshuni 
406, pp. 238-39; Commentary on the Paradise of the Fathers, p. 147 [Syr.]. 

25. For pure prayer Mark the Monk uses also the term ‘perfect prayer’ (teAsia npo- 
Gevx), explaining that there is no perfect prayer apart from the invocation of the mind. 
See Mark the Monk, On Those Who Think They Can Be Justified by Works 31, SC 445, 
p. 140. 
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elite. For example, if a monk cannot stand and pray with many psalms, 
Dadisho' advises to pray hidden and pure prayer (ha hal. 
uaga). It is clear that what he has in mind in this passage is an inner 
prayer, and he does not engage the whole theory of imageless prayer.” 
This social and pedagogical goal can be easily discerned in all his writ- 
ings. However, we need to go beyond these terminological issues and the 
shared language of pure prayer and ask: To what extent did Dadisho' 
follow Evagrius' concept of imageless prayer, and why did he choose to 
rely on Mark the Monk on this subject? 

Unlike Evagrius and Isaac, for whom the notion of the ascent or the 
stirrings of the mind constituted the heart of pure prayer, Dadisho"s main 
concern in Discourse on Stillness was the function of the virtues in the 
spiritual process leading to pure prayer: 


Pure prayer that is without any distraction and without any disturbance, 
is accomplished, brought to perfection, established and preserved by means 
of four virtues; and by four passions it is diminished, tarnished, rendered 
ineffective and obstructed.? 


Dadisho' discloses here his strong adherence to a long-standing East- 
ern Christian tradition that linked prayer and virtues. This tradition dates 
back to earlier authorities, among them Origen, Pseudo-Macarius, Mark 
the Monk and above all Evagrius, who opens his treatise On Prayer with 
this advice: 


If one wishes to prepare fragrant incense, he should combine pure frank- 
incense, cassia, onycha, and oil [of myrrh] in equal amounts, according to 
the Law (Exod. 30:34-35). This signifies the four virtues, for if they are 
fully and equally present, the mind [nous] will not be betrayed.” 


In addition, Evagrius articulates the correlation of the virtues and 
prayer as follows: "To the extent that you have not renounced the passions, 
but your mind resists virtue and truth, you will not find the fragrance of 
incense in your breast.” In an important passage in Discourse on Stillness, 


26. Commentary on the Paradise of the Fathers, p. 164v [Syr.]. 

27. On Stillness I1L.7, p. 92, trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 306. 

28. Evagrius, On Prayer 1, SC 589, pp. 218-19; Syriac version, Hausherr, 'Le *De ora- 
tione" d’Evagre’, p. 11; Praktikos 89, SC 171, pp. 680-89. For the Stoic’s doctrine of the 
virtues, see Hausherr, Les lecons, p. 14. On the use of sensory imagery in the context of 
imageless prayer of the intellect, see Susan Ashbrook Harvey, Scenting Salvation: Ancient 
Christianity and the Olfactory Imagination (Transformation of the Classical Heritage 42; 
Berkeley, 2006), pp. 197-200. 

29. On Prayer 141, SC 589, pp. 354-55, trans. Sinkewicz, Evagrius of Pontus, p. 208. 
Evagrius declared in Gnostikos 44 (SC 171, pp. 172-77) his debt to Gregory of Nazianzus on 
this matter, explaining that for contemplation, too, the four cardinal virtues (prudence, con- 
tinence, courage and justice) are needed. On the four cardinal virtues in Greek philosophy 
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in which Dadisho' discussed the subject of pure prayer in a systematic 
style, he attributed to Evagrius and Mark the Monk the idea that four 
virtues constitute pure prayer whereby the solitary can vanquish all the 
passions and the demons. But he did not cite Evagrius in this context, 
nor did he rehearse his olfactory imagery.” Rather, he turned to Mark 
the Monk’s treatise On Those Who Think That They Are Justified by Their 
Works.*! Mark the Monk himself borrowed from Pseudo-Macarius an 
insistence on the primacy of prayer coupled with a firm interconnected- 
ness to the virtues.? While he did not expand directly upon the notion 
of pure prayer, Pseudo-Macarius identified five virtues that encompass all 
the others (prayer, temperance, almsgiving, poverty and long-suffering), 
granting prayer pride of place in the hierarchy of virtues. He grounded 
this teaching on his interpretation of 1 Cor. 14:19 (‘I wish to speak five 
words in the church with my understanding”), referring to the “five words" 
as the whole complex of virtues that build up the total person: ‘For they 
are five and encompass all the others.” Although Pseudo-Macarius held 
that Christians ought to occupy their intellect with all the virtues rather 
than with prayer alone;?^ and that the virtues are wholly interdependent, 
prayer, he explained, is the “head” of all good endeavor.” This view was 
prevalent in Late Antique ascetic culture, and there was nothing new in 
such rhetoric. It is voiced by Evagrius, for instance: ‘Prayer is more 
divine than all the virtues';? and by Mark the Monk: ‘Prayer is called 
virtue, and indeed is the mother of the virtues: for it gives birth to them 
through its conjunction with Christ.?7 Mark the Monk further affirmed 
that no single virtue by itself ‘opens the door of our nature to us’; the 
virtues must all be linked together in the correct sequence.?? Likewise, 


and on the integration of the soul's faculties through the virtues in Evagrius' and Gregory 
of Nazianzus' teachings, see Corrigan, Evagrius and Gregory, pp. 66-71. 

30. On Stillness I11.7-16, pp. 92-95, trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, pp. 306-310. 

31. Mark the Monk, Those Who Think That They Are Justified 28, SC 445, p. 138. 

32. On the primacy of prayer and the interconnection of the virtues in patristic and 
monastic literature, and mainly for the Macarian allusions, see Plested, Macarian Legacy, 
pp. 102-107. 

33. Homily 37.8-9, collection II; eds. Dórries, Klostermann, and Kroeger, Die 50 Geist- 
lichen Homilien, 268-69, trans. George A. Maloney, Pseudo-Macarius. The Fifty Spiritual 
Homilies and the Grand Letter (New York, 1992), pp. 209-210. 

34. Logos 7.18.1, collection I; ed. Heinz Berthold, Makarios/Simeon. Reden und Briefe: 
Die Sammlung I des Vaticanus Graecus 694 (B), 2 vols. (GCS 55-56; Berlin, 1973), vol. 1, 
p. 113. 

35. Homily 40.1-2, collection II; ed. Dórries, Klostermann and Kroeger, Die 50 Geist- 
lichen Homilien, pp. 275-76, trans. Maloney, Pseudo-Macarius, p. 214. 

36. On Prayer 150, SC 589, pp. 366-67. 

37. Mark the Monk, Those Who Think That They Are Justified 33, SC 445, p. 140. 

38. Mark the Monk, Those Who Think That They Are Justified 38, SC 445, p. 142. 
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Dadisho' followed Abba Isaiah, according to whom prayer comprises all 
the virtues that constitute love for God.?? For the Fathers as well as for 
Abba Isaiah, Dadisho' stated, the phrase “by prayer” includes all labors 
and observations that one practices in solitude; at the conclusion of these 
efforts, the solitary monk will be granted the ‘true prayer of the Spirit’.“° 
Following this traditional Late Antique Christian rhetoric on the affinity 
of prayer and the virtues, Dadisho' explained that the four virtues by 
which pure prayer is accomplished are fasting and vigil, the corporeal 
ones, and two ‘of the soul’, namely, peaceableness (fhasas), and humil- 
ity (Khamsa); and the four passions that obstruct and diminish pure 
prayer are gluttony, excessive sleep, anger and vainglory. On this point, 
Dadisho' set out to clarify Mark the Monk's vocabulary, statements on 
prayer and solitude in order to link his master's interpretations with his 
own. 

The discussion of pure prayer in On Stillness further includes the key 
notions of the ‘binding commandments’ (Zana siaaa) and the 
‘great commandments’ (sai soaa), in which Dadisho' once 
more took up Mark the Monk’s distinction between a particular com- 
mandment and ‘an all-embracing one'.? Dadisho' clarified that through 
three binding commandments - unceasing and undistracted prayer, the 
destruction of evil thoughts, and endurance of the afflictions and temp- 
tations that come upon one in stillness - spiritual prayer is constituted.** 
Likewise, the term ‘great commandments’ refers as well to a key notion at 
the end of the fourth-century Syriac composition, The Book of Steps, in 
which the author uses the term “major” (as opposed to “minor”) command- 
ments to distinguish the life of perfection and uprightness.** Dadisho' 
attested that he knew about this distinction in his Commentary on the 


39. It is worth noting that although Abba Isaiah discussed the subject of virtues while 
relating to the way of life of the mind, he did not link pure prayer to any specific list of 
virtues. See, for example, Abba Isaiah, Asceticon, Logos 7 and Logos 16. 

40. Comm. Logos 1.25, pp. 34 [Syr.], 26 [trans.]. 

41. On Stillness 111.8, p. 93, trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 307. Dadisho' made an effort 
to reconcile with Mark's terminology on this subject; see On Stillness TIT.9-10, pp. 93- 
94. 

42. For example, On Stillness IIL.12, 13, 16, pp. 94-95; Mark the Monk, Those Who 
Think That They Are Justified 25, SC 445, p. 138: “Eotw vtoù pepu) koi gotw étépa 
nmapteKtiky. For Dadisho"s distinction between commandments and virtues, see also 
Comm. Logos XV.29, pp. 289-92 [Syr.], 223-30 [trans.], where he draws on Mark the 
Monk, On the Spiritual Law 194-95, SC 445, pp. 124-25. Dadisho' also uses the term 
"binding/comprehensive virtues’ in his Letter to Abkosh 8, eds. Guillaumont and Albert, 
‘Lettre de Dadisho”, p. 240. 

43. On Stillness II1.13, pp. 94-95, trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 309. 

44. For a list of major commandments, see Liber Graduum, Memra I and II.7, col. 37- 
40, trans. Kitchen/Parmentier, p. 19. 
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Paradise of the Fathers, even though he did not mention the The Book of 
Steps by name or quote a specific passage. Rather, he stated that there are 
two virtues, binding virtues, which constitute the way of life of the mind 
and purity of heart. Abba Isaiah, he continued, called such virtues, which 
encompass all others, ‘non-virtues’ (XXn m X) because they are 
higher than virtues and are neither exercised by the body nor per- 
formed through the soul. Instead, they are bestowed by grace. According 
to Dadisho, they produce a spiritual movement (m1soi mo) that 
unceasingly stirs the soul with the ardor of love of God.‘ 

In a simple yet lucid style, Dadisho' concluded in On Stillness his teaching 
on the association of pure prayer and the virtues by repeating: "Ihese are 
the four virtues out of which the prayer of the mind (essa aao) is 
constituted, and these are the three great and binding commandments 
(e €a3s0 aiai aa) by which spiritual prayer (F huwai ha Me) 
is constituted." By conceptualizing pure and spiritual prayer in terms 
of commandments, Dadisho' detached the subject from its immediate 
contemplative connotation and highlighted instead its performative aspect. 
This approach is also apparent in his Commentary on the Paradise of 
the Fathers. For example, Dadisho' clarified that spiritual prayer is the 
perfection of solitary monk in this life, an experience that he described 
as fiery; one boils in his mind with the love of God and flies with it to 
sublimity until he unites with the Lord and enjoys his love." He attested 
to how far he was removed from Isaac of Nineveh's preoccupation with 
the matter of self-awareness during the experience of pure prayer, the 
fundamental notion of the limit of the mind, and the creative conception 
of non-prayer. Furthermore, unlike Evagrius, who used the terms “pure” 
and "spiritual" for imageless prayer, yet in line with Isaac, Dadisho' 
discerned two sorts of prayer and used the distinction between virtues 
and binding commandments to designate two different yet related stages 
of spiritual progress. In his Commentary on the Paradise of the Fathers, 
Dadisho' linked this distinction to John of Apamea’s theory of three ranks, 
explaining that 'all the virtues function within three steps: The way of 
life of the body, the way of the soul, and the spiritual way of life.’ In the 
third stage, he explained, when the heart is purified, the mind illumi- 
nated and prayer freed from distractions, then, spiritual prayer will be 


45. On Stillness 1.39, p. 69. See also Evagrius (OP 132), who perceived the virtues 
relating to the body as ‘a pledge of the virtues of the soul, and those of the soul a pledge 
of those dealing with the spirit, and the latter a pledge of immaterial knowledge.’ 

46. On Stillness IIL.16, p. 95, trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 310. 

47. Commentary on the Paradise of the Fathers, 138 [Syr.]; Compendious Commentary 
on the Paradise of the Egyptian Fathers in Garshuni 372, pp. 220-21. 
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attainable.“ It would be misleading, however, to suggest that Dadisho' 
provided unambiguous definitions of meditative prayers and that he 
was always systematic with regard to the scheme of spiritual progress 
that he promoted. Rather, his eclecticism, and his efforts to harmonize 
the amalgam of the Greek and Syriac ascetic traditions and to address 
diverse and wide ascetic audiences are palpable in his writings. In his 
Commentary on the Paradise of the Fathers he obviously adopted a peda- 
gogical and systematic tone, elucidating that he intentionally answered 
the questions addressed to him with ‘unembellished discourse and with 
a method that is not opaque’. Dadisho' propounded the view that orna- 
mented speech does not befit the solitaries, nor the association of the 
Sayings of the Fathers, on which he was commenting, with ‘external wis- 
dom of speech’ or with logical composition.” 

Nevertheless, while harmonizing various ascetic traditions, Dadisho' 
did not disregard the tremendous yet perplexing Evagrian notion of see- 
ing one’s own light of the intellect during pure prayer, which raised all 
sorts of difficulties in the monastic milieu. In his Commentary on the 
Paradise of the Fathers, in which he presented an outline of his version 
of monastic progress, Dadisho' mentioned this fundamental issue in rela- 
tion to purity of the heart: 


As it is the rule of [this] way of life that first the solitaries should labor at 
the labors of the body, and then at the contest by means of the thoughts, 
and after [acquiring] purity of heart a man sees in himself the light of his 
intellect, and by its light he sees the light of Christ in a spiritual vision, but 
nevertheless a few solitaries are found worthy to see this light before their 
going forth from the world and coming to this way of life, and it becomes 
their leader and guide to the way out of the world.?? 


He expressed the same view on the topic of light when commenting 
on the term ‘holy mirrors’ in the Commentary on the Asceticon (VII.14), 
stating that the solitary monk, through the light of the mind, sees the light 
of Jesus through its manifestation.?! Abba Isaiah, he explained, used the 
notion of holy mirrors 'to denote the variations of the light of the mind' 
(eas AA Mima ealyär\ ia), in which the intellect (sam) sees 


48. Commentary on the Paradise of the Egyptian Fathers, 168r [Syr.]; Compendious 
Commentary on the Paradise of the Fathers in Garshuni 472, pp. 274-75. 

49. Compendious Commentary on the Paradise of the Egyptian Fathers in Garshuni 473, 
pp. 274-77. 

50. This quotation is from a fragment published by Sims-Williams, 'Dàdiáo' Qatraya’s 
Commentary, p. 40. 

51. On the imagery of the mirror, see Sebastian P. Brock, "The Imagery of the Spiritual 
Mirror in Syriac Literature", Journal of the Canadian Society for Syriac Studies 5 (2005), 
pp. 3-17. 
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the variation of the Lord's manifestations.” Thus, when the solitary 
monk accomplishes his corporeal labor, the combat of the mind and 
the purification of his heart from passions, he becomes worthy to see the 
natural light of his soul. Well aware of the puzzling aspect of this mystical 
experience of seeing the light of the mind, Dadisho' invoked the famous 
story about Evagrius' own journey with Ammonius to John of Lycopolis 
to inquire about this issue.” This story still seems relevant in Dadisho"s 
seventh-century ascetic milieu, or at least it was a story whose authority 
he needed to invoke. 

Dadisho"s treatment of the experience of the light, however, lacks any 
philosophical or theoretical hue; rather, he was perplexed by the exegeti- 
cal difficulty in 2 Cor. 3:18 (‘But we all, with open face beholding as in a 
mirror the glory of the Lord’) and attempted to harmonize the teaching 
of Paul with that of Evagrius and Abba Isaiah. It appears that, in crafting 
his discourse and making his own version of monastic tradition, he wished 
to include this famous story about Evagrius' journey as part of the classic 
Egyptian desert repertoire of the highest stage of religious experience, 
and not necessarily in order to elucidate the very notion of the mind 
seeing its own light. By linking his interpretation to the Egyptian desert 
tradition, Dadisho' anchored his view to the solid ground of authority, 
assuring the monks that when one is found worthy to be endowed with 
light in his intellect, he experiences such light continually, ‘night and 
day’. Then, he added, through the experience of this interior light of the 
monk's soul it is granted to him, from time to time, to see the holy light 
of the manifestation of the Lord upon him.* Thus those ‘holy brothers’ 
who received this ultimate manifestation, he stressed, are perfected in all 
‘mystical perfection’ (eia? hainas). 


THE GIFT OF PURE PRAYER AND THE SIMPLICITY OF THE HEART 


We can notice a new social turn in Dadisho’s discourse on prayer when 
he discussed a puzzling passage in Abba Isaiah's Asceticon concerning 
the doctrine of pure prayer: according to Abba Isaiah 'even a monk who 


52. Comm. Logos VII.14, pp. 126 [Syr.], 97 [trans.]. Dadisho' attests that he was fully 
aware of the different uses of such technical terms as ‘mind’ and ‘intellect’ in Greek and 
Syriac. See, for example, his statement in Comm. Logos IX.1, pp. 135 [Syr.], 104 [trans.]: ‘The 
Greeks and the Egyptians call mind (+1) what is in Syriac called intellect (am). 

53. Comm. Logos VIL.14, pp. 126 [Syr.], 97 [trans.]; Antirrhétikos VI.16, ed. Frankenberg, 
p. 524; Compendious Commentary on the Paradise of the Egyptian Fathers 15, pp. 38-39. 

54. Comm. Logos VII.14, pp. 126 [Syr.], 96-97 [trans.]. 
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does [not] force himself in prayer’ will be granted the prayer of grace 
(rines oM)? At first glance, Abba Isaiah's stance appears odd: 
a quite astonishing idea that may subvert the entire ascetic discipline, 
even a scribal error made by those who copied the text. Thus Dadisho' 
raised a question whether the negation is correct in its context. Seeking to 
capture accurately the meaning of Abba Isaiah's declaration in a lengthy 
and erudite discussion, in which he revealed his meticulous philologist 
skill and checked the variants in the Syriac manuscripts, Dadisho' con- 
cluded that the negation in this phrase was originally written by Abba 
Isaiah. However, proposing the idea that a monk can obtain such great 
spiritual reward, the 'prayer of grace”, without much effort perplexed 
Dadisho' and his ascetic entourage. He recounted that he had consulted 
one of the Fathers on this matter, who informed him that several Fathers 
living in his day had agreed about the addition of the negative particle 
“not” (e V), because Abba Isaiah knew many brothers who were 


Simplistic in their heart, simple and pure, yet they do not possess sharp 
impulses and subtlety of thoughts, and through love of God they like the 
way of life in stillness. They, however, were not able to recollect their 
mind from distraction or wandering as the remembrance of God does 
unceasingly in their heart from which the love of God is constituted. Even 
though the monks did not make great efforts in prayer they will be granted 
spiritual prayer, since through unceasing prayer, with contrition and tears, 
they ask the Lord all the time for recollection of the mind with pure prayer 
(han haie RS miam man). 


On this basis, Dadisho' concluded: concerning those simple brothers 
living in stillness (ales oisi MS or), even though 
they are not able to recollect their mind from wandering and to obtain 
pure prayer, God confers it upon them. This is the reason, according to 
Dadisho, why Abba Isaiah added the negation in this phrase (‘even a 
monk who does [not] force himself in prayer ...’).°’ Despite the funda- 
mental role that the love of God plays in prayer, Dadisho' probably faced 
a strain of an opposition of intellectual or spiritual elite that was loyal to 


55. Comm. Logos 1.26, pp. 35-36 [Syr.], 27-28 [trans.]. The italics are mine and the 
parentheses are added by Draguet in his translation on the basis of the omission of 
the negation in this phrase from all the manuscripts of Dadisho"s Commentary on the 
Asceticon of Abba Isaiah. However, Draguet concluded: ‘De toute façon, la négation, 
qu'omettent tous les mss D, est à restituer, car Dadisho la lisait: aussitót aprés, en effet, 
il discute longuement l'aporie résultant, dit-il explicitement, de la présence dans le texte 
isaien d'une négation qu'omet le syriaque macarien parallèle, et meme il cite à nouveau 
le texte isaien in extenso; cette fois avec la négation’ (Comm. Logos 1.26, trans. 27, n. 1). 

56. Comm. Logos 1.26, pp. 36 [Syr.], 28 [trans]. He summarized the problem also in 
ibid. 1.31, pp. 43-44 [Syr.], 33-34 [trans.]. 

57. Comm. Logos 1.2627, pp. 36-38 [Syr.], 28-29 [trans.]. 
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the traditional ascetic psychology and theology, in which the nexus of 
ascetic endeavor and spiritual reward was obvious. Thus he felt the need 
to affirm to those monks living in solitude and detached from the life of 
learning that they could reach the peak of the ascetic life, that is, pure 
prayer. In this matter one can notice a clear move away from Evagrius’ 
and Isaac’s teaching. Evagrius did not link the notion of simplicity and 
ignorance to pure prayer, and he never distinguished between simple and 
intellectual monks, even though Dadisho' would like his readers to believe 
so. Thus in one case he went so far as to manipulate Evagrius’ teachings, 
saying: 

O, simple brother, contemplate and meditate! Because the arduous medi- 

tation and the profitable contemplation are suitable to simple brothers 

(e ive nsn N, as is written by saint Evagrius in the discourse that he 


composed on the advantage of solitude ... : Sit in your cell, collect your 
thought. 


Evagrius, however, did not direct this teaching especially to simple 
monks. Yet he admitted that ‘sometimes we exert ourselves to make our 
prayer pure, and we may perhaps be unable. But in turn it also happens 
that pure prayer arises in the soul when we are making no effort” This 
statement, however, is rather an exception in Evagrius’ teachings. Dadisho', 
for his part, held that although it happens that pure prayer could be 
given to simple monks without any endeavor on their part (sm. 
mes eM Riva ir X) as a reward for their love of God, virtues, 
by contrast, demand their effort.°° The contrast between this doctrine and 
his ascetic method, in which he interlaced the performative aspect of 
the monastic life and contemplative prayer - that is, the fulfilment of the 
commandments and virtues - is stark. Pure prayer occurs, he explained, 
when a monk perseveres in ascetic discipline, succeeds in controlling his 
mind, prays unceasing prayer, gathers his thoughts, and prevents distrac- 
tion and the wandering of thoughts in the moment of prayer and during 
the reading of Psalms.f! He complements his teaching here by quoting 
Mark the Monk's observation that "Ihe vision of the Lord according to 
the Spirit’, that is, the highest stage in pure prayer, ‘is hidden in his com- 
mandments’, and the love for God and one's neighbors encompasses all 
the commandments.” 


58. Evagrius, Apophthegmata patrum, Evagrius 1; PG 65, col. 173; On Stillness IV.6, p. 99. 

59. Evagrius, To Eulogios 30, PG 79, col. 1133a, trans. Sinkewicz, Evagrius of Pontus, p. 55. 

60. Comm. Logos 1.27, pp. 37 [Syr.], 28 [trans.]. 

61. Comm. Logos 1.14, pp. 20 [Syr.], 16 [trans.]. 

62. Comm. Logos 1.17, pp. 25 [Syr.], 19-20 [trans.]; Mark the Monk, Those Who Think 
That They Are Justified 210-11, SC 445, pp. 196-99; The Syriac translation of this passage 
is quoted in Draguet, Comm. Logos 1.17, pp. 25 [Syr.], 20, n. 8 [trans.]. 
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Fearing, however, that Abba Isaiah's statement and his comments 
might be perceived as a subversion of the entire monastic discipline and 
theology of perfection, he raised a hypothetical question that a ‘zealous 
and knowledgeable monk' might ask: how is it possible to receive the gift 
of pure prayer, yet without succeeding in vanquishing the demons, with- 
out practicing virtues, without attaining perfection with regard to love 
of the other, with his goal only being love for God? After a lengthy expla- 
nation, Dadisho' modified his sharp tone, attesting the difficulty faced by 
an erudite monastic author who wishes to accommodate the various 
ascetic theories, and to direct his speech to the entire society of monks 
and not only to the spiritual elite, in a religious environment immersed 
in mystical inclinations. However, he seemed to recede, thus specified 
that the gift of pure prayer, given to those monks who exert no effort 
on behalf of their friends, is in fact limited to the time of psalmody and 
regular prayer. Moreover, at this stage, although pure prayer is bestowed 
upon them, they will not experience it in its fullness - that is, they will 
not be able to attain the highest state, in which a vision of the light of God 
is manifested. This stage he terms spiritual prayer, and it is reserved for 
the perfect alone. In other words, even though pure prayer is granted to 
certain people, these individuals may not merit spiritual prayer (aV T 
hasai) Dadisho' not only did not subvert the ascetic discipline, 
he also made creative use of the two sorts of contemplative prayer, not so 
much in order to augment the very notion of the experience of God, but 
in order to direct his discourse to the entire society of monks. Dadisho' 
advanced a hybrid ascetic exegesis, in which he fused key elements of 
Evagrius' sophisticated doctrines on pure prayer and struggle with the 
passions with Abba Isaiah's particular ideas about the monks' abilities 
and Mark the Monk's performative inclinations, yet intentionally exhorted 
in a simplistic style. He reconstructed an ascetic discourse in which 
the transcendent components are relatively meager, distant not only 
from the Evagrian contemplative theory, but also from the deep mystical 
discourse of Isaac of Nineveh. That is to say, we are dealing with various 
discourses within the Syrian mystical school, not always competing, 
rather overlapping. 


63. Comm. Logos 1.29, pp. 41-42 [Syr.], 32 [trans.]. 

64. For example, On Stillness I.55, p. 77. In this passage Dadisho' quoted Evagrius' 
treatise On Thoughts 43: "Then will the impassibility of the heart (aa mharars X) 
shine on you, and you will see in your prayer a mind (sam) that will shine like a star’, 
and “The impassibility of the mind is the height of the intelligible things on which the 
light of the Holy Trinity shines in the time of prayer’. Evagrius, On Thoughts 43, SC 438, 
pp. 298-99. On the Syriac manuscript of this text, see ibid. pp. 73-79. 
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THE LIFE OF STILLNESS AND PURE PRAYER 


In line with Isaac, Dadisho' assumed that pure prayer is intimately 
linked to the life of stillness (alva isa), a linkage that was not 
particularly endorsed by Evagrius. Dadisho' was certain that none of 
the inner experiences - purity of heart, pure and spiritual prayers, and 
perception of God (eae 53. Rai) - has ever been given or will ever 
be achieved outside the monk’s cell and the way of life of stillness.° 
He himself experienced the life of total seclusion while living ‘among 
many people [ ... ] in a very populated community’. A certain Abkosh, 
for instance, was denied by Dadisho' entry to his cell and conversation 
through a window, yet received from him a letter explaining the psycho- 
logical advantages of stillness.96 This recalls the monastic model of Abba 
Isaiah - one of Dadisho’s favorite sources of inspiration - who began his 
monastic life in a coenobium and thereafter secluded himself in the 
desert. After immigrating to Palestine he settled in the region of Gaza, 
eventually withdrawing to his cell and making contact with the outside 
world only through a disciple.°” 

Dadisho' distinguished sharply among several patterns of ascetic 
settlement and powerfully promoted the monastic life of stillness.$? He 
depicted a multifaceted monastic society of his day; monks who lived in 
monasteries situated on public highways, worked in the fields and received 
guests, on the one hand, and solitaries who lived in remote monasteries, 
on the other hand. Among the latter he discerned certain distinct patterns 
of monastic life: there are novices who remain in the community at all 
times; monks who live in their cells all week and go out only on Saturday 
evening; those who retreat into solitude for various periods of fasting 
during the Nestorian liturgical year; hermits who live alone (anchorites); 
and the wandering solitaries. Dadisho”s depiction of the patterns of 
monastic life appears to have been complex, reflecting different monastic 
experiences and ascetic practices. Yet his very distinctions seem overly 
rigid, and one can imagine an overlapping of monastic models of life: to 
some extent, they overlook the blending of the monastic life and the East 
Syriac schools, as well as the infiltration of ascetic piety and its values 


65. See, for example, On Stillness 1.21-22, pp. 58-59. 

66. Letter to Abkosh 1, 4, pp. 237-38. 

67. Bitton-Ashkelony and Kofsky, Monastic School of Gaza, pp. 20-24. This pattern of 
monastic leadership was fully exercised in the next generation in Gaza by Barsanuphius 
and John. 

68. For example, he recounts that Abba Isaiah addressed the solitaries that lived in a 
coenobium and taught them to live in solitude after a short period in the coenobium and 
to renounce their senses (Comm. Logos 1.13, pp. 19 [Syr.], 14-15 [trans.]). 
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into eastern Syriac society as a whole. Nevertheless, chief among his aims 
in Discourse on Stillness was to encourage the ideal of a solitary life. Thus 
he wrote instructions for monks who embraced a period of solitude of 
either seven days' or seven weeks' duration. In all likelihood, Dadisho"s 
promotion of the solitary life discloses a value placed in the second half of 
the seventh century on the coenobitic life and large central monasteries. 
On at least one occasion, Dadisho' referred to the issue clearly in a reply 
to the brothers who asked him: “Why were there many solitaries at the 
outset of the preaching of Christianity, especially in Egypt, but now there 
are only a few?” 

A monk who undertakes the solitude of the Seven Weeks, Dadisho' 
opined, should not leave his cell until the end of the period, explaining 
that as well as weeping, self-knowledge, purity of the heart and stillness 
of the mind, pure prayer is one of the advantages the monk aims to gain 
in such seclusion.” One who does not cut himself off completely from 
memories, he explains, and does not eschew all social interaction, will 
not achieve pure prayer (aaa halo). Nor will such a person be 
worthy of spiritual prayer (rhsiswai halo) or see in himself the holy 
light of his mind.” Thus, although Dadisho' operated with Evagrius' 
primary notions of pure prayer, he entwined them with the particular 
monastic Nestorian liturgical year of seventh-century East Syriac Chris- 
tianity, thus linking persistence in solitude and the inner performance of 
pure prayer. This linkage might explain the fact that although Dadisho' 
mentioned in his Commentary Basil of Caesarea - whose ascetic writings 
were translated into Syriac quite early in the fifth-sixth centuries and some 
of them already in his lifetime (e.g., his treatise Questions of the Brothers 
perhaps already in the 370s) - it is difficult to trace Basil's impact on his 
thought.” In his Commentary on the Asceticon of Abba Isaiah, he provided 


69. Compendious Commentary on the Paradise of the Egyptian Fathers in Garshuni 87, 
pp. 72-73. 

70. On Stillness 1.20-21, p. 58. 

71. On Stillness 1.21, pp. 58-59. Drawing on Abba Isaiah (Comm. Logos VII.1, pp. 110 
[Syr.], 85 [trans.]), he declares that one cannot be delivered from sin, purify his heart 
from evil thoughts, attain the stage of perfection and be worthy to experience a vision 
of God without first withdrawing from the world, its affairs and its distractions. 

72. The Greek original is now lost. The Syriac text with English translation was edited 
by Anna M. Silvas, Basil of Caesarea, Questions of the Brothers (Leiden, 2014). For the date 
of the translation into Syriac, see ibid. p. 22. For further information about early Syriac 
translations of Basil's ascetic writings, see Jean Gribomont, Histoire du Texte des Ascé- 
tiques de S. Basile (Leuven, 1953), pp. 144-47. On Basil's contact with Syriac-speaking 
Christians, see David G.K. Taylor, The Syriac Versions of the De Spiritu Sancto by Basil of 
Caesarea (CSCO 577; Leuven, 1999), Introduction, pp. viii-xix; David G.K. Taylor, ‘St. Basil 
the Great and the Syrian Christian Tradition’, The Harp 4 (1991), pp. 49-58; id., ‘Basil of 
Caesarea's Contacts with Syriac-Speaking Christians StPatr. 32 (1997), pp. 204-10; id., 
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some quotations from Basil, yet they are not identified, and as Draguet has 
demonstrated, in one case Dadisho' quoted Basil according to Evagrius’ 
text of Gnostikos.? In the Commentary on the Paradise of the Fathers, 
Dadisho' referred explicitly to Basil's work Questions of the Brothers and 
consulted him on the issue of the presence of youths in the monastery.” 
That Basil advocated the ideal of a coenobitic and more institutional, 
socially oriented type of asceticism, and Dadisho; in contrast, upheld 
the ideal of solitude, may help to account for the latter's marginal use of 
Basil.” Dadisho', however, knew how to engage the authority of Basil, who 
by then held a prestigious place in Syriac Christianity. Thus in searching 
for a further authoritative ascetic tradition to reinforce his ideology of 
the life of stillness, Dadisho' presented Basil as an authority that advo- 
cated this style of life: "The Blessed Basil’, he explained, ‘calls the brothers 
who are in seclusion not only righteous, illustrious and perfect, but 
names them great martyrs."^ 


SIMPLICITY OF MIND AND IGNORANCE OF WORDS 


While advocating the life of stillness and solitude, Dadisho' developed 
a thorough monastic discourse, in which he cautioned against investi- 
gation of Scriptures and theological discussions, and promoted the ideal 
of simplicity of the mind and praised ignorance. Dadisho' did not invent 
this sort of discourse. Rather, erudite and influential authors, among them, 
Philoxenus of Mabbug, Abba Isaiah, and Barsanuphius and John in the 
monastic community of Gaza, cherished a pedagogical discourse that 
reflects a negative attitude to theological inquiry and exegetical activity." 
It should be stressed at the outset that we are dealing with highly learned 
communities and erudite writers; the monastic community of Gaza 


‘Les pères Cappadociens dans la tradition Syriaque’, in A. Schmidt and D. Gonnet (eds.), Les 
Péres grecs dans la tradition syriaque (Études Syriaques 4; Paris, 2007), pp. 43-61, at 45-50. 

73. For example, Comm. Logos XI.17, XV.37, XV.43, pp. 154-56, 300, 314 [Syr.], 119, 
232, 242-43 [trans.]. 

74. Compendious Commentary on the Paradise of the Egyptian Fathers in Garshuni 218, 
pp. 142-43. 

75. Needless to say, the combination of the coenobitic and hesychastic way of life was 
widespread in Late Antique Eastern Christianity. Gaza monasticism is a good example 
of this. 

76. On Stillness 1.63, 64, pp. 81-82. 

77. I have dealt with this issue in my essay ‘Monastic Hybridity and Anti-Exegetical 
Discourse’. For Philoxenus' attitude on theological discussions, see David A. Michelson, 
The Practical Christology of Philoxenus of Mabbug (Oxford, 2014). 

78. For the Syriac monastic milieu, see Muriel Debié, ‘Livres et monastères en Syrie- 
Mésopotamie d’après les sources Syriaques’, in Jullien (ed.), Le monachisme syriaque, 
pp. 123-68. 
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under the leadership of Barsanuphius and John and Dorotheus and the 
monastic milieu of Dadisho' were not communities of ignorance. More- 
over, from the letters of Philoxenus of Mabbug and many answers of 
Barsanuphius and John to the monks, we can glean the highly sophisti- 
cated nature of their discourse. Yet, interestingly, they warned against 
investigation of Scriptures and theological discussions. Certainly, such a 
pedagogical discourse aimed to forestall theological misunderstanding 
and to control “orthodoxy” within the monasteries, preventing quarrels 
among the monks. But how did such an attitude guide the monastic 
discourse of those authors? We are dealing here with a central motif in 
Dadisho"s monastic discourse, one that can by no means be reduced to 
a rhetorical trick. 

What I am trying to claim in this chapter is that Dadisho”s monastic 
rhetoric also reflects his perspective on pure prayer and tensions with the 
schools. Dadisho' propounded a model of asceticism that advocated sim- 
plicity of the mind and ‘non-knowledge’, all the while facing the schools’ 
hybrid paideia that included Greek philosophy, and the monastic 
dilemma of shaping the ascetic self whether through scrutinizing Scrip- 
ture or scrutinizing the self. Dadisho' was persuaded that because of the 
uncultivated nature of the simple monk's heart and the simplicity of his 
thoughts (,maHzass ha zaa mal habis =), the recollection 
of the mind («oc ma), which was a condition for pure and spiritual 
prayer, was not among his abilities.” Thus he pointedly informed his 
readers that he was addressing not only those intellectual and learned 
monks, but also 


Those who are not versed in the books, whose thoughts are not illumi- 
nated, whose inner movements (Lorina) are not sharp and have nar- 
row knowledge, but have a certain simplicity (ha aza) mixed with their 
temperament, whose heart is guileless, and who are ignorant in word and 
in knowledge ( 3:20 hlan Ayan), and wish to please God 
in the delightful way of life of stillness.®° 


Dadisho"s message is quite astonishing. To characterize his intended 
audience in terms of simplicity and ignorance is striking; it certainly 
contrasts with his immense erudition, and with the scholastic inclinations 
in certain East Syrian monasteries with which Dadisho' himself was 
associated. It is precisely at this juncture that Dadisho' invoked the 
supreme example of Paul the Simple, a disciple of Antony and a famous 
Egyptian recluse, known from the Sayings and Lives of the Desert Fathers.*! 


79. Comm. Logos 1.26, pp. 37 [Syr.], 28 [trans.]. 

80. On Stillness 1.56, p. 78. 

81. Apophthegmata patrum, PG 65, col. 381-85; Palladius, Lausiac History 22, ed. 
E. Cuthbert Butler, The Lausiac History of Palladius, 2 vols. (Texts and Studies 6.1-2; 
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Dadisho' praised Paul's most cherished trait - that is, his simplicity. It is 
worth noting that in the Greek monastic literary tradition relating to 
Paul the Simple, the notion of simplicity is depicted in a common ascetic 
style, as the power by which he overcame demons, yet without any impli- 
cation of intellectual skill or learning. Likewise, the issue of learning 
does not feature in passages dealing with Paul the Simple in Dadisho’s 
Commentary on the Paradise of the Egyptian Fathers. Dadisho,, however, 
combined the notions of simplicity and ignorance in his discourse On 
Stillness, and asked: 


Who among the solitary Fathers was more unlearned and simple (isis 
ran Xaa a) than the blessed Paul the Simple, the disciple of Abba 
Antony? [ ... ] he was also ignorant (Las), and he was not entirely 
versed in the Scriptures.? 


From this example, as well as from the case of a certain Macedonius, 
who according to Dadisho' was also ignorant, he concluded: ‘Let no man 
therefore excuse himself and say: ‘I am ignorant, simple, unlearned and 
devoid of instruction, and consequently not able to embrace solitude’, but 
let him blame his own self” He further stipulated an anti-textual advice, 
rather surprisingly, that monks should not learn the way of the life of 
solitude («alea isa) from the Scriptures, the New and Old Testa- 
ments, from the writings of the Doctors of the Church, or from the 
instruction of the solitary Fathers.${ Rather, he perceived the very notion 
of the solitary way of life as a hermeneutic tool: when the solitary monk 
has completed the three stages of spiritual progress - the corporeal labors 
(uina re Vs), the way of life of the mind (usia isan), and 
arrived at purity of the heart (£=\ hasaa) - he can then see the light 
of his soul, a light in which he can see clearly the spiritual meanings hid- 
den in the Holy Scriptures (resid w^ 3322 amal Cuvaj x as), 
the spiritual theoria hidden in the natures of the world, and eventually 
the light of Christ. 

Needless to say, this is a surprising claim for an erudite ascetic author. 
Seeking to strengthen his ascetic ideology and to dissociate the life of 
stillness from the life of learning, Dadisho' drew on the best-known image 


Cambridge, 1898-1904), vol. 2, pp. 69, 73-74; Historia Monachorum in Aegypto 24, ed. 
A.J. Festugière (Subsidia Hagiographica 34; Brussels, 1961), p. 131. In these monastic 
sources Paul bears the epithet “The Simple’ (&rAo0c), and for his simplicity the Greek 
texts used the term fj GmA6tn¢ and not the derivative of ŭyvora. 

82. On Stillness 1.57, p. 78. 

83. On Stillness 1.59, p. 79. 

84. On Stillness 1.60, pp. 79-80. 

85. Comm. Logos XI.17, pp. 154 [Syr.], 118-19 [trans.]. 
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of simplicity and ignorance in Late Antique ascetic tradition, that of 
the Athanasian Antony, characterized by his failure to learn letters.*° 
Dadisho' likewise paraphrased the well-known distinction embedded in 
the Life of Antony between the philosopher's understanding of the world 
and Antony's natural wisdom, stressing that the wisdom of the soli- 
tary is according to the Spirit." There is no indication that Dadisho' was 
familiar with the Letters of Antony (only the first epistle is extant in Syriac 
version, while the other letters have survived only in translation into 
Arabic, Latin and Georgian), in which Antony emerges as a philosopher 
who contrasts sharply with the illiterate Athanasian Antony, and who pro- 
vides a superior educational alternative to the neo-Pythagorean revivals.** 
The image of the Athanasian Antony functions in Dadisho”s discourse 
as an example of what Evagrius terms in his Gnostikos 4 'knowledge that 
is from the grace of God’, which stands in contrast, in Evagrius and in the 
Life of Antony (93), to the knowledge and philosophy that arrives from the 
exterior (èk tij¢ £&o0sv) - namely, profane knowledge and philosophy.*? 
Dadisho' authorized his discussion here by widely quoting Evagrius by 
name, from the Gnostikos and other writings, concluding with the words 
of Evagrius that only those that are purified of passions can receive the 
Spirit.” This linking of Antony's image and Evagrius theory offered 
Dadisho' the setting for discussing his Syriac master's approach to read- 
ing the Psalms - namely, that of Theodore of Mopsuestia. According to 


86. The Life of Antony 72-73, ed. and trans. Gerhardus J.M. Bartelink, Athanase 
d'Alexandrie. Vie d'Antoine (SC 400; Paris, 1994), pp. 320-23; The Syriac Life of Antony 1, 
pp. 6 [Syr.], 4 [trans.], ed. René Draguet, La vie primitive de S. Antoine conservée en 
syriaque (CSCO 417-18, Syr. 183-84; Leuven, 1980). On Athanasius' portrait of Antony 
as an uneducated monk who was yet able to converse with philosophers, see David 
Brakke, Athanasius and the Politics of Asceticism (Oxford, 1995), pp. 253-58. 

87. Comm. Logos XI.17, pp. 154 [Syr.], 119 [trans.]. See also, Brakke, Athanasius, 
pp. 260-62. 

88. The well-known model of *monk-philosopher" is very much associated with Samuel 
Rubenson's studies on Antony's letters. Samuel Rubenson, The Letters of St. Antony: 
Monasticism and the Making of a Saint (Lund, 1995), pp. 95-99, 109-15; id., ‘Philosophy 
and Simplicity: The Problem of Classical Education in Early Christian Biography, in 
Tomas Hágg and Philip Rousseau (eds.), Greek Biography and Panegyric in Late Antiquity 
(Transformation of the Classical Heritage 31; Berkeley, 2000), pp. 110-39; id., ‘Monasticism 
and the Philosophical Heritage" in Scott Fitzgerald Johnson (ed.), The Oxford Handbook of 
Late Antiquity (Oxford, 2012), pp. 487-512. 

89. On secular learning versus spiritual knowledge in Evagrius' Gnostikos, see Kon- 
stantinovsky, Evagrius Ponticus, pp. 42-45. 

90. Evagrius, Gnostikos 4, SC 356, p. 92. In the Syriac version, Gnostikos 107, ed. 
Frankenberg, p. 546. For the contrast between the two sources of knowledge and the 
term èx tfj; £&o0sv, see Gnostikos 4, p. 93. Draguet offers a list of Evagrius’ writings from 
which Dadisho' quoted in this passage, Draguet, Commentaire du livre d'Abba Isaie, 
CSCO 327, pp. 119-20. 
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Dadisho if the Psalms are read ‘according to the correct manner’ they 
can drive out the demons. Dadisho' pointed out that this manner of 
reading does not designate either Theodore's historic method (pushaqa 
tashitanaya) or the homiletic (mtargmanaya) used by Basil and John 
Chrysostom, since these fit the scholastics and the seculars. But by 
the phrase ‘according to the manner’, he clarified, Theodore meant the 
spiritual exegesis method (pushaga ruhanaya), that is, an interpretation 
according to the Spirit of the Psalms themselves only by the solitary 
monks and the saints while chanting the psalms. At this point Dadisho' 
revealed his aim in this long and convoluted discourse: “To defend the 
solitary Fathers, and particularly, Abba Isaiah"?! In other words, Dadisho' 
perceived the negative position toward the Fathers and Abba Isaiah also 
as a debate on the correct exegetical method of the Psalms. It seems plau- 
sible that this distinction of three hermeneutic methods was never strictly 
observed (one can think about the place of Theodore of Mopsuestia in 
this intellectual context). But Dadisho' considered it significant that the 
monastic milieu would have its own approach to written texts, biblical 
and ascetic literature alike, in which the ascetic performance in solitude 
is a kind of exegetical method.” His own ascetic exegetical work, the com- 
mentary on the Paradise of the Egyptian Fathers and his commentary 
on Abba Isaiah’s Asceticon, exemplified his demarche. Furthermore, in 
his commentary on the Paradise of the Egyptian Fathers Dadisho' eluci- 
dated that the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures is divided into two parts: 
‘Inner knowledge and outer knowledge’ (hauda iuas cas 
ruis); the outer knowledge is named human and it is acquired from 
a teacher; the inner knowledge which is called spiritual is from the Spirit, 
and particularly, the just people are worthy to gain it.” 

Dadisho’s discussion of the schools’ intellectual approach is markedly 
apologetic in tone.” Nonetheless, his criticism of the schools’ curriculum 
ought to be understood broadly, taking in consideration his approach to 
the Scriptures, and not as a response to any specific local tensions between 


91. Comm. Logos XI.17, pp. 156 [Syr.], 120 [trans.]. 

92. In his Commentary on the Paradise of the Egyptian Fathers (p. 162r [Syr.]), Dadisho' 
answered the question how did the fathers used to chant the Psalms spiritually, without 
distraction? They train their souls during their office (mz) in their cells to guard 
their minds, to recollect their thoughts, and to discern the Psalms with understanding 
such that they do not leave a word without understanding its meaning, each person 
according to his rank of the body, soul and spirit. 

93. Commentary on the Paradise of the Egyptian Fathers, p. 161r [Syr.]. 

94. Abramowski, 'Dadisho Qatraya'; Becker, Fear of God, pp. 188-91. Becker, however, 
admitted in his general conclusion that ‘the differences between school and monastery 
were also the rhetoric of a religious elite that shared much in common' (p. 196). 
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the monks and Nisibis’ scholastic adherents. Moreover, Paolo Bettiolo 
has illustrated a further polemical dimension within the schools, namely, 
the debate concerning the historical interpretation of the exegetical 
method of Theodore of Mopsuestia. Bettiolo mentioned, however, the 
interesting point that Isaac of Nineveh and Dadisho' read the texts of 
Theodore ‘en pleine continuité avec la tradition des écoles.” In other 
words, although Dadisho' shared with the schools an exegetical approach 
with regard to Theodore of Mopsuestia's exegesis, he adopted another 
stance for his monks. 


COMMENTARY ON THE ÁSCETICON OF ABBA ISAIAH, LOGOS 13 


It is largely in Discourse 13 of the Commentary on the Asceticon of 
Abba Isaiah that Dadisho' expanded on the subject of scrutinizing the 
Scriptures, fusing Abba Isaiah's ideology regarding the dangers inherent 
in interpreting the Scriptures for young monks, the psychology of the 
Egyptian desert and Evagrius’ approach to learning Greek philosophy.” 
Dadisho' first listed the devices of the demons in their battle against the 
solitaries: "Persistent and disorderly musing over the Scripture, distracted 
wandering in the investigation of their meanings, and ceasing from 
labours, prayer, and thinking about God’, as well as disputes and quarrels 
among them concerning the knowledge of their investigations.” Adher- 
ing to Abba Isaiah’s view that it is a sin for the solitary monk who sits 

in his cell and gives himself to scrutinizing the Scriptures while leaving 
aside his sins, Dadisho' concluded that ‘It is a sin for the solitaries who 
live in stillness to investigate the Scriptures in a disorderly manner'?? He 
did not explain the meaning of ‘disorderly manner’ (mal e V, 
yet, faithful to Abba Isaiah's position, Dadisho' clarified that frequently 
young monks have trouble properly understanding the Scriptures and 
lack sufficient knowledge to interpret them. Instead of subjecting their 
sins and thoughts to scrutiny, they delve into the Scriptures and hasten 


95. Bettiolo, ‘Révélations et visions dans l'œuvre d'Isaac de Ninive’, p. 114. See also 
Nestor Kavvadas, ‘On the Relations between the Eschatological Doctrine of Isaac of 
Nineveh and Theodore of Mopsuestia’, StPatr. 45 (2010), pp. 245-50. 

96. Comm. Logos XIII.4, 179-81 [Syr.], 138-39 [trans.]; Abba Isaiah, Asceticon XIII, 
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to share their mistaken views with others, setting off disputes and 
neglecting their inner work, letting their mind wander after the meaning 
of the Scriptures, like the scholiasts (etsNasore rc)? Likewise, in 
his Commentary on the Paradise of the Fathers which he wrote after his 
commentary on the Asceticon, he contrasted the investigation of the 
Scripture in the manner of the eskolaye (essor) and the knowledge 
of ‘the words of the books’ with the knowledge of the passions (i-a. 
Es) of the soul. 9? 

Dadisho' reinforced his reticence regarding the investigation of the 
meaning of the Scriptures by adducing the famous example from the 
Egyptian desert tradition, that of Abba Poemen, who refused to dis- 
cuss with visitors the meaning of the Scriptures and instead insisted 
upon speaking about the passions of the soul.'°! Dadisho here, in fact, 
paraphrases the conversation transmitted in the Apophthegmata patrum 
between Poemen and Amoun of Nitria: ‘If you can't be silent, it would 
be better for you to talk about the sayings of the Fathers than about the 
Scriptures; it is not so dangerous"? According to him, Abba Poemen 
warned young monks, those belonging to the same monastic rank and 
wanted to discuss ‘profitable sayings’, against investigating the mean- 
ing of Scripture and advised them to discuss the sayings of the Fathers; 
discussions of Scriptures are dangerous, he said. Dadisho"s aim was, 
as he puts it, to explain why Poemen calls ‘peril’ (wassasaq) their dis- 
cussions of Scriptures.'? It is clear that he adhered fully to this trend 
of ascetic discourse, which from the fourth century on plainly shifted 
the main concern of young and solitary monks from learning to self- 
examination, a tendency that can be traced to the monastic school of 
Gaza, particularly to Abba Isaiah, one of the masters of Dadisho‘!# In 
all likelihood, it was Abba Isaiah's negative attitude toward learning the 
Scriptures and discussing theological issues that provoked the criticism 
he received from members of the schools, the eskolaye. According to 
Dadisho^ the eskolaye mocked Abba Isaiah, saying: ‘He is the teacher 


99. Comm. Logos XIII.4, pp. 180 [Syr.], 139 [trans.]. 

100. Commentary on the Paradise of the Fathers, p. 148v [Syr.]. 
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Paradise of the Egyptian Fathers, p. 148r [Syr.]. 
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of the youths in school. I myself heard this once from one of them and 
was astonished by his audacity and stupidity. Defending his source of 
inspiration, Dadisho' said: The contrary is true. Bishops, teachers and 
wise men would do well to learn from Isaiah when they launch into 
monasticism.” 

Dadisho' sharpened his anti-investigation stance with a critique of 
the school curriculum and presented it in Evagrian demonological lan- 
guage. In the days of the Egyptian Fathers, he recounted, it happened 
that the demons pushed those monks who were instructed and had 
sharp minds to study Greek wisdom and to meditate on the books of 
Aristotle: Categories, Peri Hermeneias and the Apodeiktikos.'°° Accord- 
ing to Dadisho’ these same monks who studied Greek philosophy blamed 
Evagrius, yet without mentioning for what. He then quoted Evagrius’ 
Antirrhétikos ‘against the soul that is troubled by vainglory and desires 
to learn the wisdom of the Greeks’, and Evagrius’ advice to “despise the 
Logic.” Those were monks, Dadisho' explained, who were simple intel- 
lectually (40.10) and incapable of learning how to discuss wisdom, 
yet studied and meditated on the meaning of the Scriptures in a scholas- 
tic way, neglecting the meditation (Kia) that would be profitable to 
their salvation.!°8 

Dadisho' faced a further obstacle that stands against his model of 
monastic life: in the past it was through these traps and temptations 
- namely, interpreting the Scriptures and learning Greek wisdom - that 
the devil struggled with the solitary monk; but ‘with us, people of this 
generation’, Dadisho' emphasised, things are different. The current temp- 
tation was the new habit of reading many hymns (iso), responsive 
songs (ras), canons (sän) and antiphons (o) in the lit- 
urgy, which represented a new demonic tactic. The elaborated liturgy is 
the work of the clergy and the scholiasts, and not of the solitary monk, 
whose ‘art of way of life is long (ese izan haard), yet his 
liturgy should be simple.'?? Once again Dadisho' drew on the prestigious 
authority of the Egyptian monastic tradition, averring that the abun- 
dance of hymns and canons did not exist in the time of the Egyptian 
Fathers, and that if it had, then surely Evagrius and Abba Isaiah would 


105. Comm. Logos X.2, pp. 140 [Syr.], 108 [trans.]; Abramowski, 'Dadisho Qatraya’, 
p. 74. 

106. Comm. Logos XIILA, pp. 181 [Syr.], 140 [trans.]. 

107. Comm. Logos XIILA, pp. 181 [Syr.], 140 [trans.]; Antirrhétikos VIL.37, ed. Franken- 
berg, p. 536; Evagrius, Letter 62, ed. Frankenberg, p. 610. 

108. Comm. Logos XIILA, pp. 181 [Syr.], 140 [trans.]. 

109. Comm. Logos XIII.5, pp. 182 [Syr.], 141 [trans.]. 
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have rejected them. They would never have allowed the monks to leave 
their meditation in stillness and become occupied instead with useless 
hymns.!? He also found support in the liturgical tradition of the East 
Syrian monasteries of Babai the Great (c. 551-628), the abbot of the 
Great Monastery on Mount Izla, and that of Rabban Shabir, who 
instructed to read only one hymn." After his lengthy criticism of the 
liturgy, Dadisho' stated that his discourse aimed to explain to the 
reader why Abba Isaiah prevented the solitaries from scrutinizing the 
Scriptures, why Evagrius prevented them from learning Greek wisdom, 
and why Babai and Rabban Shabir hindered the multiplicity of hymns 
and canons.'!? Those are the pillars on which he constructed his monas- 
tic discourse. 

The culmination of Dadisho^s discourse on ‘non-knowledge’ (e^ 
hs) or ignorance occurs when he turns to discuss Abba Isaiah's 
striking claim, which according to the Syriac translation reads as follows: 
‘He who seeks to honor Him loves ignorance in the fear of God’ (51 am 
mo Mies mss “AW sum maisi ma). 

What, exactly, is implied in the idea of ignorance Ten ‘non- 
knowledge’)? Before answering this question, we should bear in mind 
that we do not possess a critical edition of Abba Isaiah’s Greek Asceticon, 
and the reading of this phrase might be uncertain. The first possibility is 
to read it as follows: “Whoever seeks to honor God should love purity 
in the fear of God’ (àyanà tiv Gyveiav èv p6Bw soð). The second 
possible reading is: “Whoever seeks to honor God should love ignorance 
in the fear of God. The Syriac translator of the Asceticon reads üyvora 
- tax. e M - ignorance.!? We cannot determine whether the Syriac 
translator of the text confused the two terms and read hagneia for agnoia, 
or whether the mistake originated in the Greek manuscript. In any case, 
Dadisho, whose philological thoroughness is apparent throughout his 
Commentary, follows the Syriac version of the Asceticon without taking 


110. Comm. Logos XIII.5, pp. 182-84 [Syr.], 140-42 [trans.]. 

111. Comm. Logos XIIL5, pp. 183 [Syr.], 142 [trans.]. Sabino Chiala has been able to 
find some similarities of this critic in the Apophthegmata, 'De la simplicité des moines: 
quelques échos d'une polémique Orientale”, CCist 73 (2011), pp. 507-22. 

112. Comm. Logos XIII.5, pp. 184 [Syr.], 140-42 [trans.]. 

113. Abba Isaiah, Asceticon, Logos 6.1; ed. Augoustinos, 42 (= Syriac version, XIII.1; 
ed. Draguet, Les cinq recensions, CSCO 289, p. 178); Comm. Logos XIIL6, pp. 185 [Syr.], 
143 [trans.]. 

114. Abba Isaiah, Asceticon, Logos 6.1 (ed. Augoustinos, 42). This is the reading of 
John Chryssavgis and Pachomios (Robert) Penkett in their English translation, Abba 
Isaiah of Scetic: Ascetic Discourses (Cistercian Studies Series 150; Kalamazoo MI, 2002), 
p. 77. 

115. For ignorance as a sort of sin, see Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon, 20-22. 
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any exception to the reading of hha. 1.16 Whether or not we are 
dealing here with a misreading of the Syriac translator of Abba Isaiah’s 
Asceticon (6.1), it is evident from Dadisho’s view on scrutinizing the 
Scriptures and the paideia of the schools that his embrace of ‘ignorance’ 
is not built on a single word, and that he does not seem to be perplexed 
by Abba Isaiah’s statement. Rather this salient claim about ignorance 
epitomized his teachings on scrutinizing the self and encapsulated his 
view on the monastic paideia vis-à-vis the schools’ paideia. Dadisho' 
repeated the same stance in his Commentary on the Paradise of the 
Fathers that he wrote after the Commentary on the Asceticon of Abba 
Isaiah. In this later discussion, he juxtaposed the investigation of the 
scriptures and the investigation of the passions, drew again on the exam- 
ple of Abba Poemen who refused to converse with one of the monks 
about ‘spiritual and heavenly matters’, but joyfully discussed his passions 
of the soul. In this summary of his stance against investigation of the 
scriptures, he explicitly mentioned that he drew on Abba Isaiah’s attitude 
in Logos 6, clarified that this attitude against the investigation of Scrip- 
tures concerns the youth and young brothers, aiming to avoid disputes 
among them.!!” 

For Dadisho, understanding Scripture was a matter of grace and a 
spiritual gift, not a scholastic pursuit. He found support for his view 
also in a famous story from the Apophthegmata about Antony, who had 
been questioned by a monk about the meaning of a phrase in Leviticus. 
Dadisho' paraphrased this passage and added: ‘Although he [Antony] did 
not know [the interpretation] since he did not read the Scriptures and their 
commentaries’, he could instruct the monk by the Spirit."? It is interest- 
ing to note that in this Apophthegmata (Antony 26) there is no mention 
of Antony's illiteracy, an image that Dadisho' could find in the Life of 
Antony, also in its Syriac version.!? Paradoxically, the ‘revolutionary anti- 
intellectualism advocated by Athanasius’? in the fourth century was 
fully embraced at the end of the seventh century by Dadisho;, one of the 
most erudite monastic authors. Important here is not simply the endur- 
ing image of the unlearned Antony, but the creative way it functions in 


116. Dadisho' occasionally uses the notion of ignorance (rs. V) also in its 
traditional negative connotation, as part of evil (Comm. Logos IX.2, pp. 136 [Syr.], 105 
[trans.]). 

117. Commentary on the Paradise of the Fathers, 148r-148v. 

118. Comm. Logos XIII.6, pp. 187 [Syr.], 145 [trans.]. 

119. The Syriac Life of Antony 1, pp. 6 [Syr.], 4 [trans.]. 

120. As stated in another context by Edward Watts, City and School in Late Antique 
Athens and Alexandria (Berkeley, 2006), p. 181. On the Christian asceticism of Antony 
as an alternative to the traditional philosophical education, see ibid. pp. 177-81. 
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Dadisho"s social context. Antony’s image represented an alternative 
authority to the scholastic approach to the Scriptures that prevailed in 
Dadisho"s monastic environment. 

Dadisho' knew, however, that many monastic communities were not 
centers of ignorance, rather the contrary. Thus, he felt the need here to 
soften and to adjust the position of Abba Isaiah, clarifying that Abba 
Isaiah did not mean to prevent ‘all the solitary monks from scrutinizing 
the Scriptures’, merely to bar from it those that are incapable, and those 
who because of ‘exterior insights’ (ï> clad), profane ideas, have 
their thoughts outside the remembrance of God.!?! Immediately after 
making his adjustment, however, Dadisho' cited once again Abba Isaiah’s 
dictum: “He who seeks to honor him [God] loves ignorance in the fear 
of God’,!” offering his interpretation of “ignorance”: Whoever wishes to 
honor God, he said, should do so not through ordinary or simple knowl- 
edge (rinse hain) of many insights, but through the deeds and 
the fear of God and the fright of the future judgment. Apparently, we 
witness here nothing less than a clash of the two systems of education: 
in the first, progress is made through learning Greek wisdom, scrutinizing 
the Scriptures and singing many hymns during the liturgy; in the second, 
the psychology of the Egyptian desert prevails and progress is made 
by scrutiny of the self while struggling against demons and evil, a sort 
of subjectivity based on the fear of God. It seems we can conceptualize 
Dadisho”s view in terms of emptying the self from sin and evil, and 
reconstructing it through virtues, a process in which prayer has a cen- 
tral role. On another occasion he elucidated that first one has to clean 
his impurities, and this is the reason why 'the Fathers did not allow the 
novices and the young to occupy themselves with reading philosophical 
books or to become knowledgeable in disputations and commentaries. 
This is so that their minds do not become filled with thoughts and imagi- 
nations resulting in them ceasing from the remembrance of God..." 
Nevertheless, Dadisho"s adjustment and moderate tone attest not so much 
to a clash between two systems of education, but a rhetoric that reflects the 
tension created by the intellectual and performative impulses within the 
monastic communities. 


121. Comm. Logos XIIL8, pp. 190-91 [Syr.], 147 [trans.]. On Abba Isaiah's negative 
approach to investigation of the Scriptures, and the same stance of Barsanuphius and 
John, see Bitton-Ashkelony and Kofsky, Monastic School of Gaza, pp. 99-106. 

122. Comm. Logos XIII.9, pp. 191 [Syr.], 147 [trans.]. 

123. Compendious commentary On the Paradise of the Egyptian Fathers in Garshuni 413, 
pp. 242-43. 
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Dadisho', however, was aware of the obstacle inherent in his anti- 
learning discourse and modified his rhetoric; he recounted the story of 
a group of ‘lay brothers who love stillness’ and who lack knowledge, and 
were attracted by the idea that some Fathers had no knowledge of books, 
yet they mastered the science of books and the knowledge of its com- 
mentaries. Those monks beseeched God to get ‘the knowledge of what 
they wished without learning, and without having to be humble and to 
learn from the wise holy men until the time of their old age and perfec- 
tion.’ In order to censure their pride, he explained, “God did not grant 
them the understanding of what they wished.’ This story revealed that 
Dadisho' did not aim to subvert the entire system of learning in monas- 
teries, but to emphasize that to acquire knowledge outside books was not 
for everyone, therefore, he concluded: ‘He who affects ignorance for the 
sake of God is the one who is wise and because of his humility is igno- 
rant towards himself and does not cogitate nor display his wisdom.'?* A 
further modification of his anti-learning discourse can be discerned in 
his explanation that ‘the knowledge of books is divided into two parts: 
the inner which is called spiritual and the outer which is called human? 
The human is acquired from a teacher through an eagerness to teach. The 
spiritual is gained from the Spirit by an eagerness to perform pious deeds 
and attain purification. Here he parades several towering intellectuals: 
Basil, Gregorius the Miracle Worker, Cyril and Severus: ‘They all per- 
formed pious deeds in solitude along with their book learning." 


CONCLUSION 


We have seen here Dadisho"s tangled monastic discourse concerning 
subjects and issues that were at the heart of his intellectual and mysti- 
cal entourage. In many instances we witnessed his anti-learning and 
anti-textual rhetoric, and the promotion of the model of "simplicity" of 
monastic education in contrast to the model of “erudition” of the schools. 
My aim, however, was not to trace a clash between the two systems of 
education or to reassess the ancient models of monk-ignoramus and 
monk-philosopher. In the last thirty years, scholars of eastern monastic 


124. Compendious commentary On the Paradise of the Egyptian Fathers in Garshuni 393- 
94, pp. 230-33. 

125. Compendious commentary On the Paradise of the Egyptian Fathers in Garshuni 453, 
pp. 262-63. It is rather surprising that Dadisho' mentioned Cyril [of Alexandria], the 
miaphysite theologian who was an opponent of Nestorius, and Severus [of Antioch]. 
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culture became aware that we are dealing with complex and constructed 
models of monastic education, without ignoring the contradictory repre- 
sentations from the Egyptian tradition. In present scholarship there is 
a clear tendency to abandon these stereotypes of monk-ignoramus and 
monk-philosopher, and to divulge the complex and various profiles of 
monks’ education and spirituality.” Though praising ignorance and 
criticizing the curriculum of the schools, Dadisho' offers an excellent 
example of a sophisticated and subtle discourse on monastic education 
and the life of prayer, reflecting a competing discourse in Late Antique 
Syriac Christianity. His anti-learning discourse served him for detach- 
ing the spiritual exercise of pure prayer and the life of perfection from 
mystical speculations and from the intellectual life per se. Thus, neither 
the model of “simplicity” nor the model of “erudition” was the axis of 
Dadisho”s teachings, but a complex model, in which the leverage of Greek 
monastic paideia and its images constitute his discourse and served his 
immediate goals. Moreover, the Greek ascetic texts appear in Dadisho’s 
discourse as a living tradition that has a great social and spiritual role, 
yet contains an inherent intellectual and social tension, a tension that 
Dadisho' handled in a radical term, namely, “ignorance”. 

Without overlooking Dadisho’s apologetic tone in his discussion of 
the schools' intellectual approach, I have suggested in this chapter that 
Dadisho' was greatly troubled by the serious tensions within the monastic 
circles concerning the correct paideia and its sources of spiritual authority. 
Mostly, Dadisho' was thinking of the solitary monks. Thus in relation to 
the spiritual technique of pure prayer, Dadisho, more than his predeces- 
sors, challenged squarely the inadequate abilities of the simple monk, a 
challenge that appears in a new light against the backdrop of the schools 
and of his own erudition. This might explain Dadisho’s surprisingly forth- 
right discourse on ignorance and the prominence he gave to the theology 
of the gift of pure prayer. Thus by conceptualizing the solitary way of life 
itself as a hermeneutic process and praising the ideal of Abba Isaiah's 
ignorance, he in fact attempted to resolve the contradictory impulses 
inherent in the monastic culture regarding intellectual and textual activity, 
all the while harmonizing the various strands of the Eastern monastic 
legacy, from Antony and Paul the Simple to Evagrius, Mark the Monk 
and Abba Isaiah, and contextualizing its most uncomfortable images. 


126. See, for example, the recent collective volume edited by Malcolm Choat and Maria 
Chiara Giorda, Writing and Communication in Early Egyptian Monasticism (Leiden, 2017), 
and Lillian Larsen's 'Avant Propos' in this volume, pp. 1-4. 
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In interpreting the monastic literary lore, Dadisho, I have suggested, 
tended to accentuate the practical and ethical aspects of the ascetic disci- 
pline and to minimize its mystical, theoretical and scholastic dimensions. 
This propensity might explain his reliance on Mark the Monk’s teachings 
on virtues and commandments, and the prominence he accorded to 
Abba Isaiah’s views on the gift of prayer. Dadisho' produced a relatively 
rudimentary version of pure prayer that suits the simple solitary monk, 
making it, in a sense, more comprehensible than Evagrius’ original con- 
cept, which he articulated without the poetic style of Isaac of Nineveh. By 
engaging with powerful tenacity the interplay of pure prayer and various 
ascetic ideologies — such as the life of stillness and ignorance - Dadisho' 
marks a clear shift away from Evagrius’ philosophical and sophisticated 
discourse, a discourse that could have been frustrating for simple monks; 
at the same time he assigns a prestigious rank to the simple solitary monk 
in the monastic spiritual hierarchy. 


CHAPTER 5 


SHEM‘ON D-TAYBUTHEH: ‘PRAYER IN A UNIFIED 
MANNER’ AND THE SOMATIC TURN 


Shem'on d-Taybutheh (late 7th century) was a prominent mystical author 
of the East Syrian Church, yet almost nothing is known of his life except 
that he was probably a physician at the time of the Catholicos Henanisho’ I 
(685/86-692/93). Like Dadisho' Qatraya and Isaac of Nineveh, he was 
connected to the monastery of Rabban Shabir (present-day southwest 
Iran, in the province of Beth-Huzaye) and was a passionate student of 
Evagrius, but his intellectual impulses and profile were rather different.’ 
In that period, when mystical trends in the East Syrian ascetic circles 
thrived and the theories of Evagrius, Mark the Monk, Abba Isaiah and 
Pseudo-Dionysius were well implanted, there was a further intellectual 
strand that forged the Syriac ascetic discourse: the significant concentra- 
tion of medical traditions in the region of Gundishapur,? and medical 
studies developed as well in the region of Elam, where Shem‘on was prob- 
ably educated.? Shem‘on proved to be affected by this cultural change. He 
offered an idiosyncratic synthesis of the ascetic discipline, in which medical 
knowledge and ascetic exegesis of previous traditions intersected. In this 
chapter, I propose to discuss aspects of Shem'on's conception of inner 


1. Shem'on d-Taybutheh mentioned his connection to Rabban Shabür's milieu. See 
Alphonse Mingana (ed. and trans.), Woodbrooke Studies, vol. 7, p. 314b. [Syr.]. In this 
chapter I refer to Mingana Syriac text, pp. 280-320, and to the translation by Paolo 
Bettiolo, Simone di Taibuteh, Violenza e grazia: La coltura del cuore (Rome, 1992), who 
used additional manuscripts. 

2. Emiliano Fiori provides a synthesis of the literature written in Gundishapur. 
See, Jundishapur’, in K. Fleet et al. (eds.), Encyclopedia of Islam 3 (Leiden-Boston, 2015), 
pp. 139-41. 

3. Vittorio Berti, L'au-delà de l’âme et l’en-deça du corps. Morceaux d'anthropologie 
chrétienne de la mort dans l'Église syro-orientale (Paradosis 57; Fribourg, 2015), pp. 12- 
25. In the same region as the monastery of Rabban Shabür, to which Shem'on was con- 
nected, a Christian medical school flourished probably later in the 8th century and in 
the 9th, but there is no clear evidence for it or for a hospital in the sixth or early seventh 
centuries. On this issue, see Gerrit J. Reinink, "Iheology and Medicine in Jundishapur: 
Cultural Change in the Nestorian School Tradition’, in A.A. MacDonald, M.W. Twomey, 
and GJJ. Reinink (eds.), Learned Antiquity: Scholarship and Society in the Near-East, 
the Greco-Roman World, and the Early Medieval West (Groningen Studies in Cultural 
Change 5; Leuven, 2003), pp. 163-74. See also the general discussion in Nigel Allen, 
‘Christian Mesopotamia and Greek Medicine”, Hermathena 145 (1988), pp. 39-58. 
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prayer and asceticism or, as Paolo Bettiolo has termed it, ‘la coltura del 
cuore’, i.e. ‘the cultivation of the heart’, against the backdrop of this 
cultural nexus.* 


SHEM‘ON’S WRITINGS 


Shem‘on’s literary corpus is ill-defined, much of it is still unedited, and 
the published texts are defective and confused.° All of this strongly limits 
my investigation of his teachings. Syriac tradition attributes three trea- 
tises to him: 1) On Monastic Life, which corresponds to the extant Book 
of Grace (unedited) - this is ascribed in the West Syrian manuscripts tra- 
dition to Isaac of Nineveh, yet it is generally agreed that Shem‘on is the 
author; 2) On Medicine (unedited), known only from quotations in the 
lexicon of Bar Bahlul (mid-10th century, Baghdad); and 3) Homily on 
the Consecration of the Cell.’ Also credited to Shem‘on is the Profitable 
Counsels, which scholars suggest should be considered a selection from 


4. Bettiolo, Violenza e grazia. 

5. For a comprehensive survey of Shem‘on d-Taybutheh’s writings, see Bettiolo, Violenza 
e grazia, pp. 5-12; André Louf, ‘Introduction a Syméon de Taibouteh’, CCist 64 (2002), 
pp. 30-33; Kessel and Pinggéra, Bibliography, pp. 195-204. Grigory Kessel has announced 
that he is currently working on the problem of Shem'on's corpus. Meanwhile, see his 
‘La position de Simon de Taibuteh dans l'éventail de la tradition mystique Syriaque’, in 
Desreumaux (ed.), Les mystiques syriaques, pp. 121-50 (at 121-29). For an investigation 
of Shem'on's terminology, anthropology and mystical thought, see the recent monograph 
by Winfried Büttner, »Gottheit in uns«. Die monastische und psychologische Grundlegung 
der Mystik nach einer überlieferten Textkollektion aus dem Werk des Sem'on d-Taibuteh 
(Wiesbaden, 2017). See also the general study by Vittorio Berti on the physiognomy ofthe 
heart and the mystical approach of Shem'on, ‘L'intreccio tra fisiologia e vita spirituale in 
Simon di Taibuteh, medico e mistico Cristiano Siriaco del secolo VIT, in Isabella Adinolfi, 
Giancarlo Gaeta, and Andreina Lavagetto (eds.), L'anti-Babele: Sulla mistica degli antichi 
e dei moderni (Genova, 2017), pp. 231-49. 

6. Arthur Vóóbus, ‘Eine neue Schrift von Ishaq von Ninive’, Ostkirchliche Studien 21 
(1972), pp. 309-12. Against this view, see Bettiolo, ‘Povertà e conoscenza’; Grigory Kessel, 
"The Activity of Grace in the Book of Grace: Some Preliminary Observations’, in Martin 
Tamcke (ed.), Christliche Gotteslehre im Orient seit dem Aufkommen des Islams bis zur 
Gegenwart (Texte und Studien 126; Beirut, 2008), pp. 57-68. 

7. An Italian translation was published by Bettiolo, Violenza e grazia, pp. 134-69. See 
the new translation by Sabino Chialà, Simone di Taibuteh. Abitare la solitudine; Discorso 
per la consacrazione della cella (Testi dei Padri della Chiesa 72; Bose, 2004); Sabino Chialà, 
"Simeone di Taibuteh e il suo insegnamento sulla vita nella cella', in Emidio Vergani and 
Sabino Chialà (eds.), La grande stagione della mistica siro-orientale (VI-VIII secolo). Atti 
del 5? Incontro sull'Oriente cristiano di tradizione siriaca, Milano, Biblioteca ambrosiana, 
26 maggio 2006 (Milan, 2010), pp. 121-38. For a French translation, see André Louf, 
"Discourse sur la cellule, CCist 64 (2002), pp. 34-55. Beulay (La lumiére sans forme [Cheve- 
togne, 1987], pp. 203-206) offers a summary of the content of this treatise. 
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the complete text of the Book of Medicine.’ Various fragments and sen- 
tences of mystical and ascetic content on extensive aspects of monastic life, 
to which Alphonse Mingana assigns the heading Mystical Works of Shem'on 
d-Taybutheh, should be added to this body of work? These fragments, 
the focus of this chapter, consist of extracts from Shem'on's works in the 
form of aphorisms and discourses. This assemblage of texts is neither a 
systematic treatise on the ascetic discipline - like, for example, Evagrius’ 
Praktikos — nor a collection of mystical poetic homilies such as those 
written by Isaac of Nineveh. Rather, it is an eclectic manual about whose 
original shape and content we know nothing. Thus, a full ascetic and mys- 
tical theory of Shem'on's work is impossible to provide at this stage. This 
manual, or assemblage of texts, gives only a glimpse, though a fascinating 
one, of Shem‘on’s views on many traditional issues concerning prayer, the 
ascetic self and the inner life of monks in their various stages of progress. 
From these fragments, we can discern Shem‘on’s short, yet important, 
synthesis of John of Apamea’s three stages of spiritual life - the somatic 
level (siaa), the level of the soul (ire), and the level of the spirit 
(awai) - and of Evagrius’ theories of the ‘naked mind’, contemplation 
and inner prayer. He provides, as well, a unique mystical admixture in 
which not only the mind and the heart - 'the sense of the senses' as he 
terms it, comprised of eleven links that are called living and divine!? - 
but the entire body is an important site of spiritual inner geography, 
which he maps in detail. Above all, his writings represent an original 
perspective on the cultivation of the self in which medical and ascetic 
theories are perceived as a single discipline. 


PHILOSOPHY AND MEDICINE: A SINGLE DISCIPLINE 


As scholars have observed, the perception of medical and philosophical 
theories as a single discipline has its roots in ancient Greek philosophy, 


8. Grigory Kessel and Nicholas Sims-Williams, “The Profitable Counsels of Sem’on 
d-Taibutéh: The Syriac Original and Its Sogdian Version’, Le Muséon 124:3-4 (2011), pp. 279- 
302. 

9. Published by Mingana (ed.), Woodbrooke Studies, vol. 7, pp. 1-69 [trans.], 281-320 
[Syr.]. Paolo Bettiolo translated the fragments in Violenza e grazia based on Mingana and 
other Syriac manuscripts (Vat. syr. 562; Sinai syr. 14; and Mingana syr. 86). The first para- 
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explains that this is a commentary by the author on Pseudo-Dionysius. It seems to come from 
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10. Mingana p. 318; Bettiolo, Violenza e grazia, p. 127. 
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particularly in Hippocrates’ well-known view that medicine and phi- 
losophy are a single field, or at least sister disciplines.!! Continuing this 
tradition, Galen in the second century wrote a treatise titled That the 
Best Physician Is also a Philosopher, in which he claimed that a medical 
doctor should be a philosopher, proficient in logic, physics and ethics.” 
There are psychosomatic elements in this theory: the condition of the 
body is recognized as affecting mental states and the latter, in turn, as 
affecting the body. In this vein, Galen penned a short work entitled That 
the Faculties of the Soul Follow the Temperament of the Body? The notion 
that medicine and philosophy constitute one discipline penetrated Syriac 
thought through the literary impulse of the Miaphysite author Sergius 
of Resh‘ayna (d. 536), who was also a physician. Sergius was probably 
the first translator of Galen’s works as well as the first translator of the 
writings of Pseudo-Dionysius.'^ Although in the ninth century Sergius’ 
oeuvre was "improved" by Hunayn ibn Ishaq (808-73) - a physician, 
theologian, philosopher and translator in the Church of the East - thus 
losing its original voice, its importance for understanding how seventh- 
century Syriac authors shaped their teachings is inestimable.” For example, 
Sergius translated, among others, Galen's commentary on Hippocrates' 


11. Temkin, Hippocrates, p. 8; Foucault, Histoire de la sexualité: Le souci de soi, 
p. 75. 

12. Galen, Quod optimus medicus 1, 61, ed. and trans. Véronique Boudon-Millot, 
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Minora II (Leipzig, 1891, reprinted 1967). French trans. by Vincent Barras, Terpsichore 
Birchler and Anne-France Morand, Galien: L'áme et ses passions (Les passions et les erreurs 
de l'áme; Les facultés de l’âme suivent les tempéraments du corps) (Paris, 1995). See also the 
analysis of Temkin, Hippocrates, pp. 2-14. 

14. For a detailed and updated survey of Sergius' medical works in their intellectual 
and historical context, see Emiliano Fiori, 'Un intellectuel alexandrin en Mésopotamie: 
Essai d'une interpretation d'ensemble de l'oeuvre de Sergius de Res‘ayna’, in E. Coda and 
C. Martini Bonadeo (eds.), De l'Antiquité tardive au Moyen Áge. Études de logique aris- 
totélicienne et de philosophie grecque, syriaque, arabe et latine offertes à Henri Hugonnard- 
Roche (Études musulmanes 44; Paris, 2014), pp. 59-90 (at 67-70). For a list of Sergius' 
extant medical writings, see also Emiliano Fiori, Dionigi Areopagita: Nomi Divini, Teo- 
logia Mistica, Epistole: La versione Siriaca di Sergio di RéS'ayna (VI secolo) (CSCO 657; 
Leuven, 2014), pp. xxvii-xxviii. 

15. He left a famous letter on medical translations into Syriac and Arabic, edited 
by Gotthelf Bergstrasser, Hunain ibn Ishaq über die syrischen und arabischen Galen- 
Übersetzungen (Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes 17.2; Leipzig, 1925). See 
also Oliver Overwien, "The Paradigmatic Translator and His Method: Hunayn ibn Ishàq's 
Translation of the Hippocratic Aphorisms from Greek via Syriac into Arabic’, Intellectual 
History of the Islamicate World 3:1-2 (2015), pp. 158-87. 
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Aphorismoi, now lost; scholars recently detected its traces in the writings 
of Isaac of Nineveh.'® 

Even prior to the circulation of Galen’s Syriac translations, the use of 
medical imagery had figured in the writings of Late Antique Christian 
authors in the East, among them Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Ephrem, 
Gregory of Nyssa and Evagrius, applying the image of a physician (iatpóc) 
of the soul to Christ," as well as to spiritual masters.!? Gregory of Nyssa's 
De hominis opificio is an obvious and earlier example of a Christian 
discourse that merged theological topics, flora images, physiology of 
the body and psychosomatic elements.? The use of medical imagery in 
the context of prayer and psalmody, for example, is well attested in early 
Christianity and monastic circles.” In the fifth century, Theodoret of 
Cyr spoke appreciatively of the Greek philosophical and medical tradi- 
tion, singling out the admiration Hippocrates and Galen held for the 
harmony of the human body and the utility of each of its members.?! 
Sixth-century Alexandria generated the famous Greek Alexandrian 
Canon, which attested to the growing prestige of Galen and the medi- 
cal literature in Egypt.” During the same period, in the monastic com- 
munity of Gaza, Dorotheus, who was in charge of surgery in the mon- 
astery and had brought medical books with him to the monastery, 


16. Grigory Kessel, "Life Is Short, the Art Is Long’: An Interpretation of the First 
Hippocratic Aphorism by an East Syriac Monk in 7th Century Iraq (Isaac of Nineveh, 
Kephalaia Gnostica 3, 62), ZAC 19/1 (2015), pp. 137-48. On Galen's manuscript in Syriac, 
see Grigory Kessel, ‘Inventory of Galen's Extant Works in Syriac’, in John C. Lamoreaux 
(ed.), Hunayn Ibn Ishaq on His Galen Translations (Eastern Christian Texts 4; Provo UT, 
2016), pp. 168-92; Alexey Muraviev, ‘La médecine thérapeutique en syriaque aux IV- 
VIF siècles’, in Emilie Villey (ed.), Les sciences en syriaque (Études Syriaques 11; Paris, 
2014), pp. 253-84. 

17. On Christ as a physician of the soul, see for example, Evagrius, On Thoughts 3 and 
10, SC 438, pp. 160-61, pp. 184-85, and note 9, p. 161 with further references to Evagrius’ 
corpus and previous patristic literature. See also Evagrius, Chapters of Evagrius’ Disciples 202, 
203, 204, SC 514, pp. 262-65. For the use of medical language in early Syriac literature, see 
Aho Shemunkasho, Healing in the Theology of Saint Ephrem (Piscataway, 2002). 

18. For example, Evagrius, Chapters of Evagrius’ Disciples 155, SC 514, pp. 230-31; 
Dorotheus of Gaza, Instructions, in L. Regnault and J. de Préville (eds. and trans.), Dorothée 
de Gaza. Œuvres spirituelles (SC 92; Paris, 1962), pp. 356-59. 

19. Gregory of Nyssa, De hominis opificio, PG 44, 124d-256c. On Gregory's unified 
theory of the human person, constructed in light of Galen's anatomical studies, see Susan 
Wessel, "The Reception of Greek Science in Gregory of Nyssa’s De hominis opificio’, VC 63/1 
(2009), pp. 24-46. 

20. Dysinger, Psalmody and Prayer, pp. 104-23. On asceticism and spiritual medicine, 
see also Temkin, Hippocrates, pp. 150-70. 

21. Theodoret of Cyr, Cure of Greek Maladies, V.82, ed. P. Canivet, Théodoret de Cyr: 
Thérapeutique des maladies helléniques (SC 57; Paris, 1958), p. 253. 

22. On the history of Galen's texts in the sixth century and the Canon of Alexandria, 
see Véronique Boudon-Millot (ed.), Galien, Introduction générale, pp. cxii-cxxx. 
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asked the abbot whether he might make use of them or must restrict 
himself to the simple methods of healing (such as oil, fire and ointments) 
used by those who did not read medical literature. Dorotheus, in fact, 
feared that such recourse to medical books would be perceived as vain- 
glory, a fear that the abbot dismissed, explaining: ‘The art of medicine 
does not prevent one from practicing piety.” 

Michel Foucault, fascinated by the fusion of philosophy and medicine, 
incorporated the concept into his theory of sexuality and identified pathos 
as a key common interest of the two disciplines, applied to the passions as 
well as to physical illness.# In his masterful work The Care of the Self, Fou- 
cault uses this notion as an interpretative category for understanding sex- 
ual pleasure and medical pathology. Nonetheless, Foucault confined his 
study to ancient Greek philosophical works, mentioned Christian authors 
(i.e., Basil of Ancyra and Augustine) only in passing, and linked the 18th 
and 19th centuries' preoccupation with sexual pathology to this intellec- 
tual principle.” Foucault, in fact, ignored the intellectual world and the 
ascetic culture of Eastern Christianities, in which the notion of philosophy 
and medicine constituted a disciplinary whole and was appropriated for 
the spiritual exercise of orienting the self toward the divine. My primary 
goalin this chapter, however, is not to provide a missing chapter in modern 
studies on the care of the self or to fill a gap left by Foucault with regard to 
Eastern Christianities. Rather, in the context of the discussion on the pray- 
ing self, I aim to highlight a peculiar ascetic approach in the East Syrian 
mystical milieu through the lens of Shem'on d-Taybutheh's somatic dis- 
course, which is intrinsic to the perception that medical and philosophical 
theories are linked considerations. From the vantage point of Late Antique 
ascetic literature, one can easily agree with Foucault's assertion that this 
harmonious cultural approach was mostly about the passions.?? Shem'on 
d-Taybutheh was among the most famous seventh-century representatives 
of this Syriac conjunction of asceticism and medical theories, thus provid- 
ing a further perspective on the cultural history of the care of the self in 
Late Antiquity and on the prayer discourse as well. 


23. Questions and Answers 326-27, ed. F. Neyt, P. de Angelis-Noah, and L. Regnault, 
Barsanuphe et Jean de Gaza: Correspondance, Vol. II, T. I (SC 450; Paris, 2000), pp. 322- 
27. On Dorotheus' view, see Kyle A. Schenkewitz, Dorotheos of Gaza and the Discourse 
of Healing in Gazan Monasticism (New York, 2015). See also M.-H. Congourdaeau, 
"Médecine et théologie chez Anastase le Sinaite’, in Véronique Boudon-Millot and Bernard 
Pouderon (eds.), Les Péres Grecs face à la science médicale de leur temps (Paris, 2005), 
pp. 287-97. 

24. Foucault, Histoire de la sexualité: Le souci de soi, pp. 74-76, 143-44. 

25. Foucault, Histoire de la sexualité: Le souci de soi, p. 193. 

26. We should note, however, the exception of Gregory of Nyssa's, De hominis opicifio, 
in which medical wisdom and psychosomatic approach are central, yet the subject of 
passions is not pivotal. 
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As is well known, medical literature flourished in the East Syriac monas- 
tic milieu of the sixth and seventh centuries, where medical theories were 
integrated into its spirituality? and penetrated hagiographic literature as 
well.?5 Unsurprisingly, among the Greek works that were translated into 
Syriac in that period, one finds Gregory of Nyssa's treatise De hominis 
opificio, which was probably translated in the sixth century, as were many 
of his writings. From the same century, another treatise should be 
mentioned in this context, namely, On the Composition of Man, a work on 
human physiology by the East Syriac author Ahudemmeh.?? Shem'on 
proved to be familiar with this strand of thought, which emphasizes phys- 
iology and the harmony of the human body and the soul. In one passage 
in which he mentioned Gregory of Nyssa, he explained: 


Gregory, [the brother] of Basil, wrote that thoughts spring from our kidneys, 
where also desire (e) has its sources, and they rise like vapor until they 
reach the heart, which is the companion of the brain. And it is the heart that 
stamps them with comprehension, as with its own seals, either for good or 
for evil. Let us therefore guard our heart with great care ... according to the 
sentence of our Lord: ‘Out of the heart proceed’ (Matt. 15:19) ...?! 


It is unclear whether Shem'on had access to Gregory of Nyssa's De 
hominis opificio. Furthermore, as Paolo Bettiolo has demonstrated, this 
particular reference to Gregory of Nyssa is not found in chapter 30 of De 


27. Kessel, “Life Is Short, Art Is Long”, pp. 137-48. See also on a palimpsest manu- 
script containing a copy of Sergius' translation of Galen's the Simple Drugs, Siam Bhayro, 
Robert Hawley, Grigory Kessel, and Peter E. Pormann, "The Syriac Galen Palimpsest: 
Progress, Prospects and Problems’, JSS 58.1 (2013), pp. 131-48. 

28. That medicine and philosophy constituted one discipline is well articulated in the 
eight-century hagiographic composition The History of Mar Yawnan, written by the abbot 
ofthe Monastery of Mar Thomas on the Black Island in the region of Beth Qatraye. English 
translation by Sebastian P. Brock, "The History of Mar Yawnan’, in Kozah et al. (eds.), 
An Anthology of Syriac Writers, pp. 1-42 (at 8). 

29. There is a complete Syriac translation of De hominis opificio in Vat. Sir. 106, fol. 41- 
74. For the Syriac translation and fragments of De hominis opificio, see M.F.G. Parmentier, 
“Syriac translations of Gregory of Nyssa’, OLP 20 (1989), pp. 143-93 (at pp. 164-66). 

30. Two different works On the Composition of Man circulated under the name of 
Ahudemmeh: F. Nau (ed.), Histoires d'Ahoudemmeh et de Marouta (PO 3.1; 2nd ed.; 
Turnhout, 1982), pp. 101-15 (incomplete); J.-B. Chabot (ed.), ‘Notice sur deux manuscrits 
contenant les œuvres du moine Isaac de Rabban Isho et du métropolitan Ahoudemmeh’, 
Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale et autres bibliothéques 
publiés par l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 43 (1965), pp. 43-76, Syriac text, 
pp. 53-70. For an Italian translation, G. Furlani, ‘La psicologia di Ahudemmeh’, Atti della 
Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino 61 (1925/26), pp. 807-45. On the dating of the 
text to the sixth century see, Philippe Gignoux, 'Anatomie et physiologie humaine chez 
un auteur syriaque, Ahudemmeh’, CRAI (1998), pp. 231-42. 

31. Mingana, pp. 287-88. 
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hominis opificio, as Mingana suggested, but was probably derived from the 
work of Ahudemmeh.?? Whether he used Gregory of Nyssa or Ahudemmeh, 
there is no doubt that Shem'on d-Taybutheh was nourished by the previ- 
ous ascetic and patristic literary legacy, and was among the most famous 
seventh-century Syriac authors to embrace the notion of medical and 
ascetic unity. Shem‘on not only represented ascetic thought in medical 
language and images, as had been done before him, but he conceptualized 
physiology and ascetic practices as a single discipline and demonstrated 
the links between them. This approach, I will suggest, led him to accen- 
tuate the somatic aspects of his ascetic teachings and to advocate a har- 
monious approach to inner prayer. 

Shem‘on d-Taybutheh’s ascetic discourse, which contains obser- 
vations relating to both somatic and mental phenomena, is interwoven 
with Evagrian theories on evil thoughts, imageless prayer, contempla- 
tion, spiritual knowledge and scientific explanations of body functions. 
His chief assumption was that without balance of the body there can 
be no balance of the soul.” Shem‘on pointed out where each inner fac- 
ulty resides and described in detail the body's physiognomy. It is here 
that Shem'on's deep acquaintance with medical technical terminology 
and theory is attested. For example, he identified imagery (:œ\ 19), 
memory (simax) and intelligence/ insight (m Ysaso) as the means 
of operating and governing the natural soul. Each function, in his view, 
was located in a specific part of the brain: imagery in the front, intelli- 
gence in the middle, and memory behind the rest. Shem‘on then described 
what happens to each faculty when that part of the brain sustains an 
injury (ru). For example, the front, if injured, sees false representa- 
tions and images of every kind 'according to the color of the humor 
(wamaan mo Này) from which the injury emanates. It is remark- 
able that Shem'on employed here the peculiar Greek term xvpóc (vasaa) 
chymos, borrowed from the Hippocratic-Galen temperament theory of 
four bodily fluids - that is, four humors.?? The theory of humors posits 
that the human body is filled with four basic substances, called chymos - 
namely, black bile, yellow bile, phlegm and blood, which are in balance 
when a person is healthy. This theory is closely related to the theory of 


32. Mingana, trans. p. 18, note 1; Bettiolo, Violenza e grazia, trans. pp. 35-36, note 2. 

33. Mingana, p. 297; Bettiolo, Violenza e grazia, p. 61. 

34. Mingana, p. 316b. 

35. Mingana, pp. 316b-317a. When the middle part, the seat of understanding, is 
injured, one cannot distinguish the things that are useful and necessary for him from those 
that are harmful. And when the back part of the brain, the seat of memory is injured, he 
does not remember anything said or done to him. 
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the four elements: earth, fire, water and air; earth predominantly present 
in the black bile, fire in the yellow bile, water in the phlegm and all four 
elements in the blood. The specific mix of the elements determines the 
temperament of the body and of each of its parts. When the body is in a 
state of health, the elements and the humors reach a balance. However, 
when Shem'on referred to the activity of the brain, false representations 
and the color of the humor, he was thinking not only in terms of Greek 
medical theory, namely, ‘humoring the body’, but also in terms of the 
Evagrian psychology of false representations, the sort of demonic temp- 
tations that distract the mind during prayer. While Evagrius conceptual- 
ized false representations as demonic in nature, Shem'on understood 
them in terms of humoral theory as well.’ The classic humoral theory of 
personality seems to have been well known in this seventh-century 
ascetic milieu. Even Isaac of Nineveh, who did not frame his ascetic dis- 
course in medical terms, used this doctrine of four humors to designate 
the natural human condition and to underscore the limits of perfection 
in this life: 

Perfection in this world that is yoked to flesh and blood does not wholly 

abolish the peculiar properties of nature while a man's vital impulse still 

throbs with a life originating from the physical elements, and the founda- 


tion of his existence is still subject to variation with every movement and 
fluctuation of the four humors (aman m 2i). 


Shem'on was also indebted to Galen's theories about the localization 
of the psychic powers in particular parts of the body. In the Galenic 
model of the structure of the tripartite soul, each part is situated in a 
section of the body: one in the brain, one in the heart and one in the 
liver. Each of these parts has a specific function; for instance, the rational 
soul, which is in the brain, governs such cognitive functions as imagina- 
tion, memory, recollection, knowledge, thought and sensation. The spir- 
itual soul is located in the heart and contains passions, such as anger; 
finally, the appetitive or animal part of the soul is in the liver and con- 
trols the living forces in the body, most importantly the blood; it also 


36. On the humoral theory as an explanatory force in the cultural history of the 
body, see Gail Kern Paster, Humoring the Body: Emotions and the Shakespearean Stage 
(Chicago, 2004). 

37. Isaac of Nineveh, Part I 478 [Syr.], English trans. D. Miller, Homily 66, in The 
Ascetical Homilies of Saint Isaac the Syrian (Boston, 1984; reprinted 2011), p. 472; Greek 
edition by M. Pirard, Homily 68, p. 707 (t@v teoodpav yvup@v); French trans. by R.P. Placide 
Deseille, Saint Isaac le Syrien, Discours ascétiques selon la version grecque (Monastère 
Saint-Antoine-Le Grand, 2011), p. 437 (under 69). 
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regulates the pleasures and the natural urges of the body?? Shem'on 
applies this theory to his teachings on ascetic life and bodily interiority, 
all the while mapping the self. Thus, he placed the seat of sensation 
(ee aisthesis) in the brain, discernment (exis) in the heart, 
desire (e xà epithymia) in the stomach, longing (taanis) in 
the kidneys and anger (exe thymos, irascibility) in the liver.?? This 
ascetico-medical discourse reflects a clear divergence from the religious 
anthropology of both Evagrius and Greek philosophy, yet it retains all its 
key components. 

An echo of the Galenic model can be found in Shem'on's discourse on 
the structure and function of the soul; yet, unlike Galen, he identifies 
two active powers in the soul: the rational (hal:\=) and the animal 
(shaw). Animal power is found also among irrational beings, while 
the rational faculty is found only in rational beings and consists of mind, 
intellect, judgment, thoughts and discernment. Animal power, for its part, 
consists of desire (e xà) and irascibility (hs). What is important 
here is that Shem'on engaged this model for his notion of the ascetic path, 
which he imagined as an interplay between internal and external sensa- 
tions and impulses, and as a move from the state of contra-nature - that 
is, evil doing - to the state of nature, in which the self is purified. He 
elucidated the logic behind his view: 


The desire is stirred by the sensation (he), and the sensation by the 
union of outer and inner stirrings [impulses, movements], while the irascible 
(has) is stirred by desire. If there are no stirrings, the sensation does not 
work, and if the sensation is not active, the desire will not be active; if the 
desire is not active, the irascible will not be active. And until desire and the 
irascible are not pacified and brought back from their state of unnaturalness, 
so as to act in a natural way, the rational powers will not cease from the 
operation of the left [evil] and gradually rise through the revelations of the 
knowledge of divine things.*! 


Elsewhere in the text, Shem‘on clarified that the mind (51) and dis- 
cernment (rhaæaia), located in the heart, and rationality (fral Von) 
and intelligence/insight (-\=aw), located in the brain, are all impaired 


38. On Galen's account of the structure of the soul and the location of the soul's parts, 
see R.J. Hankinson, 'Galen's Anatomy of the Soul’, Phronesis, 36/2 (1991), pp. 197-233. 
See also, Galen on the Usefulness of the Parts of the Body (De usu partium). Translated 
with commentary by Margaret Tallmadge May, 2 vols. (Ithaca NY, 1968). 

39. Mingana, p. 316b. The term ej usually translates the Greek aisthesis (uioOnotc), 
hyt epithumia (ëmbvuia) and exei thumos (Ovu66). He also used for anger has 
(Mingana, p. 305b). 

40. Mingana, p. 308a; Bettiolo, Violenza e grazia, p. 91. 

41. Mingana, p. 308; Bettiolo, Violenza e grazia, p. 91. 
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when the animal spirit that is in the heart hardens because of indiges- 
tion.“ As well as I know in Late Antique ascetic discourse, no such map- 
ping of these powers existed. Thymos and epithymia are considered in the 
Evagrian tradition as powers and helpers of the soul and not as powers 
located in a particular part of the body. One ought to control the irascible 
and concupiscibile parts of the soul in order to bring them into harmony, 
to impassibility.? Evagrius related the epithymia to the struggle against 
the somatic passion and the thymos to that of the soul.** The praktiké is 
the spiritual method that purifies these two impulses, which he identi- 
fied as the passionate part of the soul (tò maOntiKOVv uépog tg voytic). ^ 
Shem‘on followed this Evagrian ascetic tradition but added to it an ana- 
tomic and physiological perspective as well as a strong emphasis on the 
harmony of ascetic performance. In his discourse on ‘the fruits of seclu- 
sion’, he developed this aspect at length: 


The more the pursuit of our way of life dissolve, the more the furnace of 
the belly becomes inflamed and requires various foods. And when the 
channels of the belly are filled up and the organs which lead the light from 
the brain to the heart are blocked ... the limbs will suffer ... the mind will 
be perturbed, the soul will darken, the discernment will become blind, 
knowledge will be hampered, judgment will be perplexed, (evil) thoughts 
will be set, the remembrance of good things will be deleted from the heart, 
and the passions - the children of darkness - will receive fuel for their fire, 
will dance with joy, and applaud.*é 


Shem'on elucidated that as soon as the bonds of stillness have fallen on 
the senses, through reclusion, the heart is broken, the mind is humbled, 
the (evil) thoughts evanesce, the belly shrinks, ‘the vehemence of trouble 
will be calmed, the great pillar on which all the house (of passions) was 
leaning will fall down’, and all the limbs will be pacified. A man who 
practices long periods of seclusion, abandoning outward remembrance - 
his intellect will be renewed in divine things, his heart will expand; the 
thoughts will experience peace; his mind will be illuminated in converse 
of prayer and his memory in mediation on Scriptures; the soul will be 


42. Mingana, p. 318a [Syr.], 126-27[trans.]. 

43. See the comprehensive summary on Evagrius' tripartite division of the soul in 
Praktikos 38, 63, 66, 78, 86, 89, and the Introduction by A. Guillaumont and C. Guillaumont 
(eds. and trans.), Évagre le Pontique: Traité Pratique ou Le Moine (SC 170; Paris, 1971), 
pp. 104-109, 112; Evagrius, On Thoughts 2-3, 5, SC 438, pp. 154-71; Dysinger, Psalmody 
and Prayer, pp. 31-32. 

44. Gnostikos 31, SC 356, pp. 146-47, Syriac version, ed. Frankenberg, p. 550. On this 
distinction, see Praktikos 38, A. Guillaumont and C. Guillaumont (eds.), Évagre le Pon- 
tique: Traité Pratique ou Le Moine (SC 171; Paris, 1971), p. 586. 

45. Praktikos 78, SC 171, p. 666. 

46. Mingana, pp. 299 [Syr.], 35-36 [trans.]; Bettiolo, Violenza e grazia, pp. 67-68. 
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filled with joy, the desire will be directed toward virtues, the imagination 
will incline toward good things, knowledge will be illuminated and dis- 
cernment enhanced, evil thoughts will be destroyed and passions set at 
rest; the songs of the Spirit will become sweeter; the heart is stirred, the 
intellect becomes perceptible and prays in sorrow, humility and tears, 
and in silence he will fix his regard on the Cross. He described this stage 
in term of self-transformation in which the limbs expand, the heart will 
be renewed, completely changed and filled instead with grief and joy, 
while grace is poured out suddenly, and a sweet odor blows. This long 
discourse on outcomes of seclusion reflects Shem‘on’s holistic approach 
and how he perceived the performance of ascetic practice. The entire self 
is engaged and all the faculties are involved and interconnected. The 
same holistic or harmonic approach is apparent in his observation on 
inner prayer. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE THREE INTELLIGIBLE ALTARS 


In his discourse on inner prayer, Shem‘on employs an uncommon 
metaphor: ‘the worship of the three intelligible altars’ (h\h1 assNo s 
iirhs m5), which he referred to as a doctrine transmitted 
by ‘the Fathers’. This metaphor contains liturgical symbolism - the mys- 
teries of Friday, Saturday and Sunday." Two of the altars, he specified, 
are complex or of a composite nature (w^a212), and one is sole and 
simple (< za). Shem‘on, however, is not about to launch into a litur- 
gical discourse. Instead, he interprets a saying of the Fathers that he 
relates to the notion of hidden prayer and introduces a kind of hierarchy 
of interrelated spiritual knowledge and practices. Already at the end of 
the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century the author of the Book 
of Steps used the image of three altars for designating the idea that the 
Church exists in three levels: the visible, physical Church, the Church 
of the heart, and the hidden Church, all related in Mēmrā 12 ‘On the 
hidden and public ministry of the church’ (asa hemmed do 
Dd a him). The three altars represent three levels of Chris- 
tian worship: the visible church, that is, the public and visible altar of 


47. Mingana, p. 303a; with Bettiolo, Violenza e grazia, pp. 76-82. On various symbols 
of the altar, Brock, Isaac of Nineveh, Part II, p. 73, note 20, who also mentioned that 
Evagrius describes the intellect as an altar (Evagriana Syriaca, p. 130). 

48. Mingana, p. 303a: eÀ raa exis awa ani oih 

49. The Book of Steps, Mémra 12, ed. Komsko, pp. 285-304, trans. Kitchen/Parmentier, 
pp. 119-26. 
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baptism, priesthood, and the sacrifice of the Lord’s body and blood, 
through which the body becomes a hidden temple (ama ian); 
the church of the heart, in which the heart is a hidden altar for spiritual 
worship (waini herari ama msi); and then the heav- 
enly Church, which is the spiritual altar (rMsainr sais), will be 
revealed; this is a place of divine revelation, in which ‘the Lord shines 
openly’.*° But Shem‘on seems to work with other texts in mind and the 
influence of the Book of Steps on his teaching is difficult to discern. 

As scholars have noted, the doctrine of the three altars can be traced 
to Evagrius’ Kephalaia Gnostica and his later commentator Babai the 
Great.*! Evagrius spoke of ‘three altars of the height’ (ss512 rr 
mani). One is sole and not composite (Masia m No am ris) 
whereas the other two are composite (===) (KG 2.57). Evagrius 
interpreted these as altars of knowledge: two are circumscribed (r1ass=) 
while one is without limit (as m.) (KG 4.88).? In his interpreta- 
tion of this passage of the KG 2.57, Shem‘on framed an ascetic and con- 
templative theory by deciphering the spiritual grammar of Evagrius’ 
teachings on the various sorts of knowledge and contemplations, illus- 
trated by the metaphor of the worship of three altars, while introducing 
into his discussion Pseudo-Dionysius’ tripartite spiritual schema: puri- 
fication, illumination and unification. The complex altars, he said, are 
‘the alphabet’, which leads to the simple one (A ava): the first altar is 
‘the knowledge of deeds’ (rRMsinama hs), from which emanates 
the fulfilment of the commandments, and through which one can purify 
the passible part of the soul (ras, ors hi) from pas- 
sions (ré#ss).°* This first altar-stage consists of ascetic practices aimed 
to purify the epithymikon that corresponds, in fact, to the first stage in 
Pseudo-Dionysius mystical schema, which is purification, and to John of 
Apamea’s ‘the way of life of the body’. The second altar is ‘the knowledge 


50. The Book of Steps, Mémra 12, Syr. pp. 288, 301, trans. pp. 120, 125. 

51. Guillaumont (ed.), KG 2.57, p. 82; Bettiolo, Violenza e grazia, pp. 76-77. 

52. In KG 2.57 S,, ed. Guillaumont, Les six centuries, p. 83. The wisdom that is on the 
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53. Ed. Guillaumont, Les six centuries, p. 175. See also, KG 5.84, p. 213: “The intelligible 
temple is the pure mind (sam) ... the altar of God is the contemplation of the Holy 
Trinity. Emiliano Fiori discusses these KG with relation to Pseudo-Macarius’ homilies 7 
and 52 (first collection). See Fiori, ‘Il Nous e l'altare: La teologia mistica di Dionigi Areo- 
pagita al di là di Evagrio’, in Isabella Adinolfi, Giancarlo Gaeta, and Andreina Lavagetto 
(eds.), L'anti-Babele: Sulla mistica degli antichi e dei moderni (Genova, 2017), pp. 185-216 
(at p. 203). 
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of contemplation’ (siahai hai), a contemplative stage that 
according to him was called by the Fathers ‘the way of life of the mind’ 
(us isa), through which the intelligible part of the soul (hu 
rar mus an) is illuminated and the eyes of the mind are opened 
by the teaching of the books; it is the key to the mysteries of God hid- 
den in the natures of created beings. It is also through it that when one 
meditates upon the spiritual insights (sain law) the hidden 
mysteries are revealed. After becoming acquainted with and practicing 
this ‘alphabet’ of the ascetic self, one may experience the third altar - 
that is, ‘the knowledge of hope’, which draws one to the living altar, 
namely: 


Christ our hope and God. The same as Jesus, who is from us, was united 
to God the Word inseparably and forever, so also the mind is united to 
Christ (sarl exam isedus) without any intermediary and forever. 
And it is on this altar that [the mind] sanctifies, glorifies and praises at all 
times.” 


This passage calls to mind Pseudo-Dionysius Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 
(IV.12), in which he identifies Christ as ‘the most divine altar. Merging 
here the teachings of Pseudo-Dionysius and Evagrius, Shem'on thus 
perceived growing in the ascetic way of life - from purification to unifi- 
cation, or from complexity to unity — as an inner worship of the naked 
mind. This was an act of sacrifice on the simple altar - ‘which is Jesus 
Christ our Lord and God’ - not the offerings that emanate from others, 
but the offerings that grow through the Spirit in a naked mind (+15 
ral is), and through Him one offers the fragrances, the fruits of his 
prayer.” He conceives of the union with Christ (Rss hats) 
not only in terms of worship or as an experience of the next world, but 
also as a movement from without to within, a process of interiorization 
that embodies ‘the angelic way of life in solitude”, consisting in conversa- 
tion, meditation and remembrance of God. If one converses with God in 
the quiet of prayer (e oes us), God will converse with him in 
the light." The light of the mind of every soul, he specifies, is the source 
of insights that are also found among created beings; but these three mys- 
tical techniques - conversation, meditation and remembrance of God - 
lead to the light of faith, a gift of Christ that sanctifies the soul and 


55. Mingana, p. 303a. 
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‘imparts to it the mystical vision of the Spirit’. Through the light of faith, 
one sees the truth of the spiritual insights, or understanding, past and 
future, concluding that ‘what the light of the sun is to the eyes of the 
body, the light of faith is to the knowledge of the soul.*8 

Shem‘on understood the above-mentioned metaphor of the altars of 
knowledge as a gradual inner process leading to the union of the mind 
with Christ and the experience of inner prayer, which he defined else- 
where as ‘an inner gaze illuminated by the Spirit that contemplates 
inwardly the good implanted in the heart.” Prayer is a mind (esa) 
that unceasingly whispers praise (rs 5az.) in the language of angels. 
In his attempt to illustrate the dynamic of this inner ministry, Shem'on 
resorts to botanic metaphors, describing the grain of prayer as the knowl- 
edge sown in the nature of creation, in which dwells the kingdom of God 
that is in each of us. The spike (uw) of prayer is the growth of dis- 
cernment, in which the intellect ascends toward the knowledge of the 
Maker; the grass of prayer refers to the nourishment collected from the 
two altars (i.e., purification and contemplation) within the circumference 
of which the intellect grows, is exercised and ascends towards the one 
simple altar (i.e., unification). This happens after the intellect has been 
instructed and perfected in itself.5° 

As we mentioned above, Shem'on was not the only author who was 
stimulated by Evagrius' concept of the three altars. Babai the Great, the 
commentator of the Kephalaia Gnostica, tackled this metaphor, and 
unlike Evagrius - who does not link the doctrine of three altars to prayer - 
Babai did connect these passages to worship and prayer as well. Thus for 
Babai, the three altars were the highest ministries through which the soul 
ascends toward the three contemplations. Employing the method of spir- 
itual exegesis, he distinguished between three hierarchies of worship: 
within the tabernacle in the holy of holies, that is, the mind; within the 
tabernacle in the sanctuary, that is, the soul's ministry; and outside the 
sanctuary, that is, the surrounding society, the ministry of the body. 
Through the mind and in a hidden manner, Babai states, each thought 
that elevates is placed on the non-composite altar as a sacrifice through 
hidden prayer (eco ro Me. Babai interpreted the metaphor of the 
two composite altars as follows: one of them is the exercise of the soul 
that was completed in virtue through the ministry of singing Psalms, 


58. Mingana, p. 305a; Bettiolo, Violenza e grazia, p. 82, and note 5 on the ‘light of 
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unceasing reading, vocal prayer, and repetition of verses and other 
labors in which the composite substance of the soul is shown through the 
labors of the body, as it said: ‘Sacrifice to God thanksgiving’ (Ps. 49:14). 
The second composite altar is the exercise of the body, which is inter- 
preted as social activity outside the tabernacle, such as almsgiving, hos- 
pitality, visiting the sick, and helping the poor.f! To conclude, Babai dis- 
tinguished three levels of worship - that of the mind, the soul and the 
body - symbolized by the three altars and their relation to the sanctity of 
the tabernacle and society. Likewise, John of Apamea used the metaphor 
of the altar for denoting three levels (body, soul and spirit), yet his inter- 
pretation is rather different, contrasting the altar at the level of the body 
- ‘a type of the table of the Jews on which were placed the bodies of dead 
animal - and the ‘hidden altar of the soul’ (zasi rama ua). 
The hidden altar at the level of the soul is a mind fixed above itself, and 
reconciliation with God by virtuous deeds in the remembrance of the sacri- 
fice of Christ. The altar at the level of the spirit is a mind which is beyond 


any recollection of the world, and its knowledge is accompanied by wonder 
at God. 


Shem‘on, as we have seen, interpreted the three stages of knowledge 
as personal introvertive and extrovertive practices, concluding his dis- 
course on the worship of the three altars by emphasizing its effect, that 
is, the union with Christ. 

Shem‘on’s introvertive approach is illustrated as well in his discussion 
on the stirrings of the inner man and their operations. According to him, 
one can penetrate within oneself and reach his ‘inner man’ (Rom. 7:22; 
Eph. 3:16) with the help of divine grace and the technique of subjecting 
the senses in solitude. Through continual converse within the self, he 
explained, one can examine and learn the impulses or movements of his 
inner man, which are: intellect, mind, intelligence, thoughts, rationality, 
knowledge, discernment, judgment, understanding and memory. He thus 
invites the reader to identify this inner space. As each faculty functions 
as one of the senses, through the exercise of continual thought on them, 
the monk will learn to identify his inner self; he will learn their names 
and will know which of them is the eye and how it sees, the ear and how 
it hears, the nose and how it smells, the hand and how it grasps. Once he 
accomplishes this inner process of revealing the self, cuts himself away 
from the exterior things, and has constant converse with the inner things, 
the eye of his intelligence (has ih) will be illuminated within him and 
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he will perceive the prophecy of David (Ps. 127:3). ‘In short’, he said, if 
the inner man, after all labors, knowledge and contemplation, is not 
simple, meek and pure, the heart is not quiet, limpid and bright, and the 
outer senses are not resting in peace, he will not reach his goal.${ 


THE HARMONY OF THE ASCETIC SELF AND 
PRAYER IN A UNIFIED MANNER 


Shem‘on took as a starting point for his own discourse on prayer 
Evagrius’ conceptions. Thus he advised prescribing to the monk ‘the 
canon of prayers of Mar Evagrius and he will stir with fervor in a short 
time. This reference to ‘the canon of prayers’ is somewhat opaque; it is 
not clear whether he was referring to Evagrius’ treatise On Prayer and 
his teachings on pure prayer or to the story about Evagrius’ measure of the 
one hundred prayers he used to pray each day, as recounted by Palladius 
in his Historia Lausiaca.® In all likelihood, Shem‘on was familiar with 
this story, which he could read in the Syriac translation of Palladius’ 
Historia Lausiaca, which is preserved in a large number of manuscripts. 
The earliest of these are dated to the sixth century.®” We should note that 
Palladius does not use the term ‘canon’ or ‘rule’, and it does not appear 
in the Syriac version of the Historia Lausiaca or in the later monastic com- 
pilation The Paradise of the Fathers, made by Ananisho in the seventh 
century. Nevertheless, like other authors in this ascetic milieu, Shem'on 
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admired Evagrius’ ascetic model and assimilated his terminology and 
peculiar concept of pure prayer, fusing it with Syriac spirituality. The 
following statement exemplifies such melding: 


In the moment of prayer, leave in an intelligible abyss all that is, and is not, 
and ascend in your naked mind towards the Cross (Nis amna sama 
m aua) and pass over to the new world, and when you are empty (asaw) 
of everything, rise for prayer.® 


This passage echoes Evagrius' definition of prayer, "Prayer is the ascent 
of the mind towards God' (On Prayer 36) and his peculiar notion of the 
naked intellect that can see the light of the Holy Trinity, merging it 
with a peculiar component of Syriac spirituality, that is, self-emptying.”” 
This exemplifies the way in which Shem'on worked out Evagrius' theology 
of prayer.” But Evagrius’ concept of the praying mind was not the only 
component that shaped Shem'on's perspective on prayer. The heart and 
the entire body have a decisive role in his teachings on prayer. He used, 
for example, the synonym of Evagrius’ ‘pure prayer’ - that is, ‘true prayer 
(mia halo) - and explained that it emanates from a pure mind 
(maa mace < m aan). In this manner, the heart is purged (as 
silver) (ea main an) and, without will, groans and tears of joy 
pour forth ‘and the soul expands towards God’ (za Nes no 
role ha)? In a passage on prayer, Shem‘on expounded the mystical 
dimension of such an experience. The end of perfection, he wrote, is 
when a man becomes intoxicated with conversation with God (rai 
role sa maus) in a such a way that he is no longer knows him- 
self; his mind has been swallowed up (.. A53) in the intelligible things 
that are conceivable only by the intellect. This begins while one is still a 
novice, in continual conversation with God, which takes place in the 
meditation of the mind during prayer (ehe es mua hour 
Wold? Jas masa m Xie ram)” 
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Furthermore, Shem‘on created a harmonious and inclusive ascetic 
discourse centered on the practice of conversation with God, which also 
corresponded with his East Syriac theological views. He elucidated: 


The conversation with God consists in thanks and gratitude offered to God 
in the inwardness of the mind, with simple faith ... as follows: in wonder 
(rman) in the depth of the revelation of the mysteries which are both 
hidden and revealed in all [the creation], and which are inscribed in the 
Scriptures and in the promises of the Spirit, past and future; in a high 
contemplation concerning the hidden nature of God ... in a deep under- 
standing of the different kinds of elements (sal corr), mixtures 
(Ka), powers (35), natures (eia), genera (£as) and various 
species found in creation; in the rapturous admiration of the various natu- 
ral qualities of colors, forms, manners and habits which every nature 
received from the Creator ... in assiduous consideration of the complete 
humility of Christ, His incarnation ... in the [contemplation] of the ascen- 
sion of our First-Fruits (1 Cor. 15:23) and our Hostage, who is worshipped 
and confessed side by side with the Father and the Holy Spirit, in the unity 
of the Word from the Father and in the duality of the natures and persons 
in one single Prosopon of the Son.” 


This theological doctrine of unity in duality is one of Shem'on's main 
theological principles, alongside his doctrine of grace and free will, and 
it directly impacts on his conception of prayer. It is interesting to note 
that the ancient redactor announced in the opening phrase of the extracts 
‘from the book of Mar Shem'on published by Mingana, the harmonious 
aspect of his teaching, stressing that the labors of the body and the soul 
are dual but united. The aim of the work, the redactor believed, was to 
enable the reader to think and to understand - through the extracts he 
wrote from the book of Shem'on - that we are created with 'a dual but 
united nature, so that our way of life (11201) is also dual and united, 
since it is performed by the senses of the body and by the movements of 
the soul.” This introduction is in fact literal citations from Sergius of 
Resh‘ayna’s treatise On the Spiritual Life. In the same spirit, Shem‘on 
explained in his work The Profitable Counsels: He whose mind is occupied 
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with many things cannot be occupied with one. It is not [possible] to be 
[at the same time] with one and with many.” For Shem‘on, without the 
harmony (hasard) of the body, the equality of knowledge in the soul 
cannot exist, nor can the freedom from passions, the working of grace, 
and continual remembrance of the next world. Accordingly, he held 
that the whole person is to be involved in prayer, and that one should 
pray in a ‘unified manner’. 


A prayer in which the body (ia) does not toil by means of the heart 
(e SX, and the heart by means of the mind (32), together with the 
intellect (sam) and the intelligence (ui), all gathered together in 
deep-felt groaning, but where instead prayer is just allowed to float across 
the heart, such prayer, you should realize, is just a miscarriage, for while 
you are praying, your mind is drawing you away to some other business 
that you are going to see to after praying. In such a case you have not yet 
managed to pray in a unified manner (Sst ral. Lars tl)” 


Shem‘on’s treatment of the notion of continual prayer further eluci- 
dates his view on prayer in a unified manner. While he concurs, as he said, 
with the teaching of the Fathers that as long as a man is doing the work 
of God he is in fact in prayer, and this is what they meant by ‘continual 
prayer (halen has’), Shem‘on asserted that such prayer ‘is not 
the complete kind’. Such prayer is distinguished from that of the perfect 
people (x) whose minds become pacified (cheri usi) and 
renewed in the Spirit, and their intellect (sam) is swallowed in divine 
love. Indeed, they experience in their minds something different: “They 
have become the dwelling-place of God in the hidden vision of the mind.’*° 
Shem‘on explained: 


Prayer does not consist of learning, in knowledge or in words, but of an 
emptiness of the mind (sis rhaasaw) and a tranquil intellect, which 
is collected and quietened by the silence of the movements and of the senses, 
resulting in a complete destruction of thoughts and a complete renunciation 
(rnanims) of all cares. Oneness of our self (maior has) is also 
useful in the time of prayer so that we may converse with God in prayer 
without a veil and without any intermediary ...?! 
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Like Isaac and Dadisho', Shem‘on dissociated prayer from the life of 
learning and perceived it as a spiritual exercise of self-emptiness, leading 
to the oneness of the self. This idea seems to stem from his theology of 
the unification of the mind with Christ. Similarly, like Isaac of Nineveh, 
Shem‘on used the concept of hidden prayer as the ‘conversation of the 
hidden prayer of the mind’ (usa Piuma halen mais)? This 
hidden prayer begins when one has been exhausted and purified by 
asceticism, and has tasted the mysteries of impassibility (hazars eX) 
through the working of the Spirit, which is higher than the lofty theoria 
of the mind of those instructed by the Holy Scriptures. Hence those 
instructed by the Scriptures perceive the mysteries of knowledge, though 
passions (rs) exist in their souls. However, they are unaware of new 
mysteries and are unable to taste the divine sweetness in the moment of 
prayer (Whol. ~is>). Only those purified from passions are worthy of 
the two great exercises (ai mo»), the exterior and the inner one.? 
This hidden prayer is performed in solitude, in continual stillness in the 
cell and not in the coenobium. Shem‘on understood the solitary life as a 
performance of introspection, that is, closing off the senses, entering into 
oneself, into the interior man: just as manual labor shackles the body to 
the cell, so prayer shackles the movements of the soul to the ‘cell of heart’.** 
He imagined this state of inner recollection and self-transformation as a 
new cosmic creation of ‘the interior world of the Christians’, in which in 
the time of prayer, the new heavens are engraved in the hearts of those 
that practice the commandments, defeat part of the passions and purify 
their hearts. In their death to the world, their interior world surfaces, the 
interior door of the Holy of Holy opens, the air of their interior is illu- 
minated and the eyes open so as to mystically see the mysteries of the 
Spirit, thus stupefying the Christians. The performance of all prayers 
and supplications together with the virtues, he explained, are for the 
sake of the good and in the fear of Gehenna (for lay people). As to the 
true solitaries, they perform all their prayers, petitions and the labor of 
penitence before attending to the stage of purification (esa). This 
is in order to be free from the passions and be worthy of purity, and 
they are sanctified in the word of God and receive in a perceptible way 
(e eax Xi-a2) the working of the Spirit.*° The prayer after the stage of 
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purification consists of the stability of the intellect (sama nawd), 
which he described as stillness of the self, that is, peace (ss) of the 
heart, rest (su) of the mind, quietness (hal.=) of thoughts, con- 
templation of the new world, inward consolation, converse with God, and 
a mind that participates with God in the revelation of his mysteries.*” 
From the fragments of Shem'on's discourse I have examined here, it is 
clear that the ecstatic terminology is moderated, though not entirely 
absent. It seemed important for Shem‘on to acknowledge that a man who 
becomes conscious of the mysteries of the other world behaves in a nor- 
mal manner: he eats, converses with others and has contact with his 
surroundings. Yet, this is a stage of alienation, as ‘in the case of a man 
who comes here from China or from India’. Thus, although in his appear- 
ance such a man behaves like those around him, in his mind he is alien 
to the society in which he sojourns; he forgets himself, and he must 
watch with great apprehension over his heart.’ In other words, for 
Shem'on, the experience of the inner man was conceptualized in har- 
monic terms, perceived as self-awareness, self-transformation, and union 
with Christ, rather than as an ecstatic or dramatic moment as described, 
for example, by John of Dalyatha. Shem'on's conception of prayer in a uni- 
fied manner, sustained in his Christology - 'the unity of the Word from 
the Father and in the duality of the natures and persons in one single 
Prosopon of the Son’ - underscored the notion of harmony. Shem‘on imag- 
ined the oneness of the self during prayer and the movement from being 
outside the Holy of Holies to 'the cell of the heart' as a movement that 
creates one single harmonious body, in which the pure or ‘naked’ mind 
can pray in a harmonious manner, unified with the divine. This balanced 
approach to ascetic life characterized Shem'on's teachings and accounted 
for the prominence of somatic elements in his discourse as well as for his 
original conception of prayer in a unified manner. No other ascetic author 
in this Eastern Syriac mystical school promoted the mutuality of corpo- 
reality and spiritual ascetic discipline in such harmonious terms. 
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CHAPTER 6 


JOHN OF DALYATHA: HIDDEN WORSHIP AND 
VANISHING OF THE SELF 


“YOU ARE DIVINE AND BECOME LIKE GOD. 
THIS IS THE SUM OF ALL OUR PURSUITS.’ 


In the eighth century, with John of Dalyatha, the mystical trend in 
East Syrian ascetic culture attained a new summit. At that moment, the 
mystical discourse was marked by a radical tone with regard to the per- 
sonal experience of God.? Dalyatha was born in Ardamut, a village near 
Mosul. From an early age he had access to ascetic literature in the mon- 
astery of Mar Aphnimaran, which he used to frequent. Dalyatha adopted 
the monastic life in the coenobium of Mar Yozadaq in the Qardu moun- 
tains (northern Iraq)? - an important East Syrian monastic center in which 
the writings of Isaac of Nineveh were available.* After spending seven 
years there, Dalyatha withdrew to the mountains of Beth Dalyatha, in 
the north of Qardu, where he lived most of his life in seclusion. His final 
move was a return to Qardu to serve as the superior of a group of monks 
that had gathered around him.? Though he embraced a life of solitude, 
Dalyatha was a moderate ascetic, interested more in transcendent piety 


1. The standard study on Dalyatha is still the magisterial monograph of Robert Beulay, 
L'enseignement spirituel de Jean de Dalyatha, mystique syro-oriental du VIIF siécle (Théo- 
logie historique 83; Paris, 1990). 

2. As Beulay has written, Dalyatha represented in the eighth century the most original 
summit of east Syrian mysticism. See Robert Beulay, 'Les dimensions philosophiques de 
l'expérience spirituelle de Jean de Dalyatha’, ParOr 33 (2008), pp. 201-207 (p. 201). 

3. Jean Baptiste Chabot, 'Le Livre de la Chasteté, composé par Jésusdenah, évéque de 
Bacrah’, Mélanges d'archéologie et d'histoire 16:3-4 (1896), chapter 126, pp. 279-80; Beulay, 
Lenseignement spirituel, pp. 14-19. On the monastery of Qardu, see Jullien, Le monachisme 
en Perse, pp. 218-19, 267. 

4. The writings of Isaac of Nineveh reached this monastery through a former disciple 
of Mar Yozadaq who left to settle in the monastery of Rabban Shabür. The disciple copied 
Isaac's writings and sent them to Mar Yozadaq. See Jullien, Le monachisme en Perse, 
p. 260. 

5. John of Dalyatha was also known as John Saba. On the various sources dealing with 
John Dalyatha's biography, see Brian E. Colless, "The Biographies of John Saba’, ParOr 3 
(1972), pp. 45-63; Brian E. Colless, “Yohannan of Dalyatha’, in S.P. Brock et al. (eds.), 
Gorgias Encyclopedic Dictionary of the Syriac Heritage (Piscataway NJ, 2011), pp. 441-42; 
Beulay, L'enseignement spirituel, pp. 13-17. 
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than in mortification of the body, and deprecating extreme corporal acts 
of asceticism.$ He valued the life of continuous meditation for eradicat- 
ing passions - feasible, according to him, only ‘in stillness and reclusion’ 
(iranusa ilr)” On the topic of stillness (esYx.), Dalyatha 
advised his brothers to avoid contact with secular people (aal), 
since, he explained, once the monk is cut off from all and meditates 
on God, ‘you are divine and become like God (a Xue eoe 
reae S). This is the sum of all our pursuits.? To this spiritual objective 
he devoted his teachings, while envisioning the body behind the door of 
the monk's cell, and the intellect 'enclosed within a wall of silence”. 

This chapter focuses on how Dalyatha shaped his intricate mystical 
discourse, particularly in relation to the Greek patristic legacy and the 
previous Syriac tradition. This discourse is marked by a density of ecstatic 
and emotional expression, radical theological claims regarding encounter 
and union with the divine, and narratives of mystical experience that he 
used for pedagogical purposes. Dalyatha's thought is not wholly innova- 
tive or systematic: its key components can be traced back to Evagrius, 
John of Apamea, Pseudo-Dionysius and Isaac of Nineveh. Yet he imbued 
their ideas with a new tenor. Importantly, while Dalyatha did not men- 
tion Isaac of Nineveh by name or quote him directly, the enormous 
impact of his thought on Dalyatha's writings is obvious. It is worth not- 
ing that the Georgian and the Greek manuscript traditions tend to blend 
the writings of these two authors.’ 

Interestingly, although Sergius of Resh'ayna (d. 536) made the oeuvre 
of Pseudo-Dionysius available in Syriac translation already in the early 
sixth century, its impact on the East Syrian mystical school was rather 
marginal, as we can see, for instance, in the writings of Isaac of Nineveh, 


6. Homily 6.32-40, ed. Khayyat, pp. 178-87. For the first 15 homilies I used Nadira 
Khayyat's edition, Jean de Dalyatha. Les Homélies I-XV (Sources syriaques 2; Antélias, 
Liban, 2007). The Syriac text and English trans. of 22 homilies was published by Brian 
E. Colless, The Mysticism of John Saba, 2 vols. (unpublished PhD diss., The University 
of Melbourne, 1969). Khayyat rejects the order of homilies established by Colless, yet 
mentions that the order of Homilies 1-8 is the same in most of the completed manu- 
scripts. 

7. Homily 11.11, pp. 234-35. 

8. Letter 13.1. The Syriac text with French translation of the letters was published by 
Beulay (ed.), Collection. I use here Mary Hansbury, The Letters of John of Dalyatha (Texts 
from Christian Late Antiquity 2; Piscataway, 2006), pp. 64-65. Hansbury's edition based 
on Beulay's Collection. 

9. Tamara Pataridze, 'Les Discours Ascétiques d'Isaac de Ninive: Étude de la tradition 
géorgienne et de ses rapports avec les autres versions, Le Muséon 124 (2011), pp. 27-58. 
On the impact of Isaac's teaching on John of Dalyatha, see my essay, "Reduced to a State 
of Silence”: Isaac of Nineveh and John of Dalyatha on Self Transformation’, in Alfeyev (ed.), 
Saint Isaac the Syrian, pp. 169-80. 
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the master of Syriac spirituality.” From this perspective, Dalyatha stands 
apart. His work reveals a deep indebtedness to Pseudo-Dionysius' spiritual 
schema, namely, purification, illumination and union.!! Although Dalyatha 
merely hints at Pseudo-Dionysius' well-known apophatic approach to 
God and never comments directly on specific passages, I argue that his 
choice of this particular pattern of spiritual schema to frame his ascetic 
theory resulted in a radicalization of his mystical discourse - a discourse 
that is characterized by a distinct preference for exploring the summit of 
mystical life, or what he terms the ‘hidden mysteries’ (wis ir), 
and the union with the divine. As Robert Beulay has noted, no Nestorian 
mystical author developed and depicted the ultimate stage of the mystical 
experience - that is, union with the divine - as Dalyatha did.'? From this 
vantage point Dalyatha was an innovator, and this innovation stemmed 
directly from his reliance on Pseudo-Dionysius' pattern of spiritual pro- 
gress. By focusing on the third stage of union with the divine, Dalyatha 
succeeded in organizing his mystical speech in a new style, shading it 
with a more experiential tone and presenting new concerns regarding 
self-perception and the personal experience of God. Dalyatha's emphasis 
on personal experience calls to mind the teachings of Pseudo-Macarius, 
yet the extent to which he drew on him remains unclear. In line with 
Pseudo-Macarius, Dalyatha recounts freely his personal experiences 
and those of other monks, unlike many Late Antique authors who pre- 
ferred to restrain the impulse for self-exposure.'* Dalyatha's assump- 
tion of the precondition of experience, namely, that one must first see 
his self and only afterward see or experience the divine, became a guid- 
ing principle in his mystical theology. As will become apparent in this 
chapter, Dalyatha underscored a subjective and holistic mystical out- 
look, praising 

Whoever receives the experience of the divine mysteries in himself (suona 

nmana) ... The body and the soul together enjoy all of this, although 


10. Pseudo-Dionysius' oeuvre was first translated by Sergius of Resh'ayna (d. 536) and 
revised by Phocas of Edessa in the seventh century. For the Syriac edition, see Fiori (ed. 
and trans.), Dionigi Areopagita. 

11. Letter 51.7-8, pp. 250-51. For some classic elements of mysticism in Syriac Chris- 
tianity, see Sebastian P. Brock, 'Some Prominent Themes in the Writings of the Syriac 
Mystics of the 7th/8th Century AD (1st/2nd cent. HY, in Martin Tamcke (ed.), Gottes- 
erlebnis und Gotteslehre. Christliche und islamische Mystik im Orient (Syriaca 38; Wies- 
baden, 2010), pp. 49-59. 

12. Beulay, L'enseignement spirituel de Jean de Dalyatha, p. 386. 

13. On the influence of Pseudo-Dionysius on Dalyatha, see Beulay, L'enseignement 
spirituel, pp. 47-51; Beulay, La lumière sans forms, pp. 168-69. 

14. For instance, Letter 40, pp. 174-87; Letter 47, pp. 222-31. See also my essay, 
‘Personal Religion and Self-Exposure’. 
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only the intellect is the host of its perception: Whether in the body or not, 
I do not know (2 Cor. 12:2-3), says the experienced one.” 


By soliciting union with and personal experience of the divine and 
making this a main strand of his mystical method, Dalyatha in fact devi- 
ated from Evagrius’ contemplative theory, in which these notions are 
absent. Moreover, despite the surprising absence of the term “pure prayer” 
in Dalyatha’s writings, this conception was deeply integrated in his teach- 
ing on prayer, where it was given ample space.!6 I suggest that by showcas- 
ing the notion of union and mingling with the divine, and linking it to 
Evagrius’ theory of prayer, Dalyatha’s version of contemplative prayer 
appears as an ontology rather than as a performative practice. 

Writing in a period of remarkable flourishing of mystical literature in 
the Eastern Syriac Church, Dalyatha’s accentuation of the experiential 
imperative and ecstatic theological claims did not escape the notice of 
the ecclesiastical authorities, who expressed their sharp opposition to 
him. As I will discuss (in chapter 7), this opposition should be understood 
within a broad ecclesiastical context and in light of the peculiar religious 
atmosphere that prevailed at the end of the eighth century. The Messalian 
controversy had flared up, spurring a new wave of 'Messalian hunting’ led 
by the powerful Catholicos of the Church of the East, Timothy I (727/28- 
823). Struggling from the first days of his patriarchate to impose his ver- 
sion of orthodoxy, Timothy I convened a synod of the Church of the East 
in 786/87 in which John of Dalyatha, John of Apamea, and Joseph the 
Visionary were condemned as Messalians. In a synodical letter sent to 
the church council in 790, Timothy I referred again to this condemna- 
tion. The issue at stake in this heresiological letter was the ratification 
by the patriarch of all treatises, commentaries, and even translations. 
Timothy I demanded that all such writings be submitted to him before 
these reached the hands of the public." The question is, of course, how 
to understand the alleged heresiology of these three authors, or as Avril 
Cameron articulates it in another context: “How to read heresiology?’, 
but first we ought to ask what, precisely, might be troublesome in Dalya- 
tha’s writings? 


15. Letter 34.2, pp. 142-43. 

16. On prayer in Dalyatha’s writings, see Beulay, Lenseignement spirituel, pp. 223-39; 
Mary T. Hansbury, ‘Prayers of John Dalyatha or John Saba’, The Harp 26 (2012), pp. 133- 
56. She also provided translations of several prayers. 

17. This violent atmosphere may explain why John of Dalyatha’s writings survived 
in a considerable number of Syrian Orthodox manuscripts and were circulated anony- 
mously. 
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Dalyatha's core writings - letters, homilies and maxims (chapters of 
knowledge), which we might consider mystical literature - do not engage 
the daily life of the monks or the monastic routine. Monastic instructions 
for day-to-day behavior figure rarely in his corpus, an example being 
Letter 18, which he addressed to novices. This missive contains the well- 
known repertoire of monastic rules, with Abba Isaiah’s Asceticon a clear 
model.” Indeed, at those exceptional moments in which he offered advice 
on ascetic conduct, Dalyatha addressed only the solitary monk,” recom- 
mending ‘perseverance in the cell’ and providing instructions for the way 
of a life of stillness.?! His oeuvre, then, foregrounds the dynamic interac- 
tion of subjective and objective components, that is, the experience of the 
self with the transcendence, and not the monastic praktiké. 

Dalyatha's ascetic theology and mystical discourse is rooted in Evagrius' 
conception of the ascent and the experience of the pure and naked intel- 
lect. Yet it should be underlined that Dalyatha insists on the immediate 
experience of the mystic with the three personae: ‘I know the Father in 
his Christ, but the Son I see through the Spirit ... And when I am con- 
sumed by wonder (inia ir s S), I see them as one lamp, and 
by its reflection I am illumined.?? Dalyatha made a major distinction in 
connection with the personal experience of God, that is, the distinction 
between the divine glory (ssar) and the divine nature (=). 
Dalyatha does not aim for vision of or unity with divine nature, but 
rather with divine glory, assuming as he does, an ontological boundary 
between divine nature and divine glory.” Yet this conviction is not 


18. The maxims are not edited, and in the manuscript tradition they are mixed with 
those of Joseph Hazzaya. For Beulay's endeavor to identify the maxims, see ‘Des centuries 
de Joseph Hazzaya retrouvées?’, ParOr 3:1 (1972), pp. 5-44. 

19. Letter 18 contains 47 counsels. As Beulay has demonstrated (Beulay [ed.], Collection, 
pp. 358-67), most of them are found in Abba Isaiah's Asceticon V and X (quoted according 
to Draguet's Syriac edition). 

20. For example, Letter 4, pp. 20-21. 

21. Homily 2.2-3, pp. 116-19. 

22. Letter 27, pp. 126-27. Compare with Evagrius, KG 3.1: 'Only the Father knows 
Christ, and only the same Son knows the Father’ The Trinitarian nature of Dalyatha's 
mysticism and his drawing on the concept of 2 Cor. 3:18 and 4:6 are discussed by Beulay, 
L'enseignement spirituel, pp. 415-22; Khayyat, Les homélies, introduction, pp. 76-84; id., 
L'importance de 2 Corinthiens 3:18 et 4:6 dans la mystique syro-orientale’, ParOr 33 
(2008), pp. 209-17. 

23. Homily 11.12, pp. 236-39. On this doctrine see the insightful analysis of Beulay, 
L'enseignement spirituel, pp. 447-56; id., 'Les dimensions philosophiques, pp. 204-206. 
Beulay refers to Babai as a source of this distinction. 
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always clear from his writings. Drawing on the paradigm “God is light” 
(1 John 1:5), he elucidated: 


So then look at God within yourself, how God is light ... He manifests the 
light of his Nature to those who love Him in all the worlds - that is, his 
glory (ms5az.), not his nature (mua ram re XN. And He changes the 
image of those who see it, to the likeness of his glory (ns=as roc). 
Look within and see Him in your being, united to you as fire to iron within 
the furnace, and as moisture in your body.” 


In Dalyatha's view, the intellect should be purified and return to its 
original state as God fashioned it. Once the intellect has been stripped of 
everything and stands naked (préa Misa aiher da vx), God 
will ‘clothe and cover it and not allow strangers to come towards iť.” 
There is nothing exceptional in using Evagrius’ theory of the nous in the 
eighth century and operating with his contemplative theory. What is 
rather remarkable, however, is that although by Dalyatha’s time several 
mystical paradigms had been implanted in East Syrian Christianity, 
his discourse clung completely to the demonology and psychology of 
the late fourth century Egyptian desert, reflecting the persistent impact 
of Evagrius’ ascetic and contemplative theories. Accordingly, Dalyatha 
overtly reaffirmed Evagrius' conviction: 'Evagrius said: It is not possible 
to acquire a pure heart (sax AV) without perfect mastery over the 
demons." Since the intellect is the dwelling place of the divine, Dalyatha 
expounded, it should be pure and without such passions as fornication, 
gluttony, anger, love of money, love of praise, and pride. The reader can 
easily recognize here the well-known Evagrian concept of logismoi that 
constituted the core of his demonological system. Dalyatha also adhered 
fully to Evagrius’ Antirrhétikos, a technique for purifying the self and 
combating the demons that he imagined as winding around each limb 
like a serpent and assaulting all parts of the soul.” In line with Evagrius’ 
ascetic psychology of prayer, Dalyatha understood as well that ‘those 
things’ that happen in ‘the moment of prayer’, in which a person con- 
verses with God, could be demonic traps. Thus he warned, especially, 'the 
simple people and those without knowledge' should be attentive to the 
nature of the visions the demons may show them, this being a sort of 


24. Letter 50.5, pp. 234-35. 

25. Letter 15.5, pp. 76-77. 

26. Discourse on Humility and Obedience 2, in Hansbury, Letters, pp. 258-59; Evagrius, 
Letter 27, ed. Frankenberg, p. 582. See also Dalyatha, Letter 15.3-4, pp. 74-75, and Homily 5, 
pp. 146-47, on the demon of anger (vx oia. ar x), distraction of the mind (ma), 
anxiety (has) and pride (ha). See also Dalyatha, Homily 1.1, pp. 98-99. 

27. Homily 3.3-11, 16-17, pp. 123-29, 132-33. See also, Homily 1.6, pp. 100—101. 
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illusory play of the demons appearing before the intellect in the moment 
of prayer and creating an impure theoria. Dalyatha advised such indi- 
viduals to reveal their experiences to the saints, who can decipher the 
tricks of the demons, discern the meaning of the visions and distinguish 
them from the demonic machinations.?* 

Dalyatha, however, focuses not on systematically shaping the ascetic 
self, as Evagrius did in his Praktikos and in other writings, but on theo- 
rizing the ultimate stage of the itinerary of the soul and the mind toward 
God, interpreting the various mystical experiences typical of this stage, 
such as the vision of the hypostases, describing a gaze at the light without 
form, and explaining how the self perceives and functions at the highest 
stage of perfection. For Dalyatha, the ultimate aim of the entire ascetic 
process is union or mingling with the divine, the gist of which is the 
sensation or apperception (hair i7») of this experience. Such an aim, 
absent from Evagrius’ contemplative spectrum, is salient in the thought 
of Isaac of Nineveh. As Isaac exhorted: ‘Asceticism is the mother of holi- 
ness; from it is born the taste of the first apperception of the divine 
mysteries (oles movi a han roa Ni) and it is called 
the culmination of first spiritual knowledge.””° 

While Dalyatha conferred prime importance on hidden worship 
(im istaa), contemplative prayer, inner recitation of the trisha- 
gion, self-transformations (lit. self-changes atsar), and visitations 
(haïasw) of the divine grace, he had neither a firm sense of elitist 
practice nor an intention to create an esoteric community of mystics. Yet, 
espousing a popular view of mystical discourse, he held that ‘it is not 
permitted to the tongue’ to speak about the manner of God's revelation.?? 
Dalyatha showed himself to be sensitive to his audience, stating that 
among the Fathers, several spoke in a hidden manner about God and the 
unity of Christ, others spoke in a 'spiritual manner, that is, allegorically, 
while yet others moderated their knowledge to accord with the simplicity 
of the audience (w^ aSara hair). But the ignorants, he empha- 
sised, blamed the Fathers who spoke about hidden mysteries that sur- 
passed their knowledge, and they considered such teaching to be ‘bizarre 
and untrue*?! In order to solve this problem, he advocated matching the 
level of instruction to that of the disciple. Perhaps we can detect here a 
certain tension within his monastic circles and a difficulty experienced by 
some monks in dealing with mystical speech. He raised the hypothetic 


28. Homily 7.3-7, pp. 192-97. 
29. Part I 34, p. 221. 

30. Letter 1.4, pp. 6-7. 

31. Homily 9.1-3, pp. 216-19. 
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possibility that if someone may blame him ‘because we have written 
about this subject in many places’, then he would object to such a stupid 
opinion. Indeed, his writings are packed with repetitions, inconsistencies 
and terminological fluidity. Defending his prose, Dalyatha emphasised 
the inevitability of long explanations when dealing with the life of per- 
fection, which entails complicated issues. It is difficult to decide whether 
Dalyatha was criticized for more than a lack of literary style. Like many 
authors before him who dealt with mystical issues, he was acutely aware 
of the obscurity of his subject matter. Taking a polemical tone and rebuk- 
ing this critique, Dalyatha suggested that long discourses on the pure life 
might awaken a sense of shame in those captive to passions, a sense that 
might impel them to put ‘their fingers in their ears? While Dalyatha 
alludes only to his repetitions, the radical content of his teachings - the 
promotion of the notion of union with the divine - as well as his yearn- 
ing to grasp the sensation of the tremendous and innermost experience 
of the divine, and the frustrations it provoked among the monks, may 
have spurred such criticism.” 

In all likelihood, however, it was Dalyatha's provocative notion concern- 
ing the contemplation of the Trinity - that is, the vision of the hypostases 
- that prompted the harsh criticism against him. This doctrine is well 
articulated in his Homily 25, which is omitted in most manuscripts.*4 As 
an author who focuses on the summit of the mystical experience, Dalyatha 
advocated an introvertive discourse with a theology of the unity of the 
Trinity in the One, and the nature of the vision of the hypostases, a vision 
that is given to one according to the limpidity of his purity? Basing his 
theology on Evagrius’ Kephalaia Gnostica, in which Christ is described 
as ‘the intellect of all rational beings?* (KG 1.77), Dalyatha reaffirmed 
Evagrius' teaching on the nature of the intellect as a viewer of the divine 
light. Only the pure intellect is the viewer of the Holy Trinity («oo 


32. Homily 8.12, pp. 208-209. 

33. Homily 8.16, pp. 212-13. 

34. Homily 25, entitled: es ym yma henio hadhi Ao do 

ice vis mon mon Rio Eiaa textin Vat. Sir. 124, fol. v332a- 
v334a. The quotations of the Syriac text are from Colless, Mysticism of John, vol. 1, pp. 60- 
65. French trans. in Beulay, L'enseignement spirituel, pp. 511-14. 

35. Homily 25.3, v332b; ed. Colless, Mysticism of John, 1, p. 61. 

36. Homily 25.5, v332b; ed. Colless, Mysticism of John, vol. 1, p. 62, French trans. 
Beulay, L'enseignement spirituel, p. 512. 

37. On Evagrius' concept of the intellect's vision of light, see KG 3.6; Praktikos 64, 
with Guillaumont, Les 'Képhalaia Gnostica’, pp. 37-43; id., Un philosophe, pp. 298-306, 
pp. 394-97; id., ‘La vision de l’intellect For a comparison of Evagrius’ concept with Ploti- 
nus and Pseudo-Macarius, see Konstantinovsky, Evagrius Ponticus, pp. 77-107; Beulay, 
L'enseignement spirituel, pp. 386-95, 440-64. 
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hero haduh mais mos asla man), and the hypos- 
tases of the Trinity are seen by the pure intellect, which becomes stupefied 
(nmd), amazed (im1h=) and silenced from any movement or percep- 
tion (eX)? Therefore, Dalyatha stated, if the Son is the knowledge 
and the intellect of the Father, it is through his knowledge that the Father 
is seen and known.” How are the hypostases seen by the pure intellect? 
Dalyatha endeavored to explain it, yet no one can reveal this, he claimed, 
but the viewer knows that he sees them; only those that have experienced 
this contemplation “know what I say’, since they have tested the sweetness 
without name and remained in this state of stupor.*? This is a performa- 
tive mystical theology, far removed from Evagrius' theoretical one. 


MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE AND THE ÍMPERATIVE OF STILLNESS 


Descriptions of ecstatic moments, forgetting oneself, unknowing, 
speechlessness and the silence of the self are prominent in Dalyatha's 
discourse on the journey ofthe soul and the mind toward the divine. His 
teaching on experience relies on the basic assumption that 'Indeed, this 
beauty will not be visible to you outside of your soul ( > i)“ 
Dalyatha writes: “Blessed is the one who enters within himself and sees 
You (niwa mais ex lea cA) in a wonderful vision and he marvels 
at the beauty of your wondrous mysteries which spring up from within 
him.'? In a letter to one of the elders, he recounted his experience, alter- 
nating between different states of consciousness and the third and first 
persons: 


Suddenly he is speechless by the operation of the omnipotent power and 
he forgets himself and all that is his, while being amazed and astonished 
at the beauty by which he has been drawn ... But I am not able to depict 
with images the Fashioner of all. Nor have I power with lines of ink to tell 
of the creative Beauty ... But let us be still and amazed so as to find Him 
of whom only stillness is able to speak. 


In another passage, Dalyatha narrated what a 'trustworthy man' 
affirmed before him: ‘From that time, I was existing without mind as non- 
existing, without perception, without vision, and without hearing, but in 
amazement and great stillness.’ He located this experience in a specific 


38. Homily 25.11-12, ed. Colless, Mysticism of John, vol. 1, p. 64. 
39. Homily 25.6, v333a; ed. Colless, Mysticism of John, vol. 1, p. 62. 
40. Homily 25.12-13; ed. Colless, Mysticism of John, vol. 1, p. 64. 
41. Letter 15.8, pp. 78-79. 

42. Letter 2.5, pp. 12-13. 

43. Letter 10.1, pp. 46-47. 
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sphere, where there is ‘no movement or knowledge there’ (sai e Na 
ms mo v»); knowledge has forgotten itself, he said, and even 
how to know; ‘nothing of mine was found in me’.** This state of vanish- 
ing of the self, which recalls Paul's statement: ‘It is no longer I who live, 
but Christ who lives in me' (Gal. 2:20), is for Dalyatha impossible to 
impart to others ‘with the pen’, yet he offers some of the most vibrant 
and lucid depictions of a temporary loss of self in East Syrian mystical 
literature.“ At the same time, he attempted to subvert claims concerning 
language, and held that the more language is silent and one refrains from 
speaking the more the intellect is enlightened for discerning the intellec- 
tions or insights.* 

In Dalyatha's model, mystical life took shape, first and foremost, in the 
way of life of stillness (Wale isa)‘ Although he did not devote a 
treatise to the subject of stillness, as Dadisho' Qatraya did, Dalyatha was 
in line with his predecessors in his valuation of this way of life.*? In his 
view, the ultimate stage of the experience of the divine is given to those 
who persevere in stillness.“ In this ascetic imperative, Dalyatha fully 
followed Isaac of Nineveh, who claimed that the apperception of divine 
grace is granted to the monk only in reclusion. Isaac emphasized that the 
monk is not able to find these things in the inhabited world.” In order 
to safeguard the purity of his soul, Dalyatha advised the monk 'to impose 
silence on your tongue’ and move the heart ‘by your hidden worship’ 
(ramon aas); thus he will be prepared to receive the divine grace 
that visits his cell from time to time.?' Moreover, he makes a radical claim 
about the immediacy and unmediated nature of such an experience: One 
who refrains from speaking and whose heart is pure of passions sees God 
in every moment. One whose gaze of mind (nasas iaw) is collected 
within his inner self can see in himself the splendor of the Father; and 
one who is deprived of all pleasures will see the Lord in the interior of 
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from a monastic milieu that is different from that of Evagrius. For the text and a descrip- 
tion of these treatises, see Muyldermans, Evagriana syriaca, pp. 84-86, and pp. 118-22 
[Syr.], pp. 153-55 [trans.]; Guillaumont, Un philosophe, pp. 150-52. 

49. Homily 6.23, pp. 174-75. 

50. Part I 35, p. 248. 
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his heart (ma\ ax). Heaven is inside the pure one, he said, and such 
a person can see the angels and their Lord that is within them.”? Recog- 
nizing the pedagogical power of narratives, Dalyatha recalled in this 
context a grumbling monk who complained that without solitude his 
intellect had no converse and free speech (wma) with God.” In a 
poetic tone, and borrowing imagery from Evagrius and Isaac of Nineveh, 
who perceived those who dive into the sea of stillness as teachers, Dalyatha 
asserts: Just as dolphins surface (ualür wma) in a calm sea, so it 
is in the stillness of the non-irritated sea of the heart that the divine 
revelations delight it.” Yet in his introvertive theory, it was not sufficient 
to live in stillness, refrain from speaking, or draw on the technique of 
the shutting off of the senses. Dalyatha, rather, underscored the notion 
of apperception (“hasur Ni») of God and a particular level of self- 
consciousness. Thus the vision of divine beauty, he wrote, will not be 
visible outside one's soul, nor will it be visible within it without purity, 
‘for without this you cannot see your own self ( ca), nor Him in 
your being.” Put differently, admitting that the self is the place of divine 
manifestation, Dalyatha then determined that the introspective capacity 
to see one's own self precedes the experience of the divine.” He concep- 
tualized this interplay of subjectivity and objectivity in terms of fervent 
love: 


Sanctify your soul by the remembrance of Him. Adorn yourself by gazing 
on Him. Unite yourself with Him in the fire of his love ... By this He shows 
Himself to you and gladdens you by the sight of Him. This love makes 
Him dwell in your soul with his Father and his Spirit. This love makes 
you yourself like a vision of his majesty and on all sides you will see clearly 
the union of Christ with God ... This love will utter in you the mysteries 
of the Spirit, and will reveal to you the uncreated light.” 


52. Homily 1.1 and 1.3, pp. 98-99. On the role of angels in Dalyatha's theory, see 
Serafim Seppälä, ‘Angelic Mysticism in John of Dalyatha’, ParOr 41 (2015), pp. 425-33. 

53. Homily 1.25, pp. 112-13. See also Homily 2.3, pp. 118-19, on the way of life of 
solitude, consisting, among other things, of ‘worship in your heart (eala daa), 
as well as prayers, long genuflections and prostrations. 

54. Homily 1.6, pp. 100-101. Compare Evagrius, On the Eight Thoughts, Vat. syr. 126, 
f. 243, ‘dolphins surface (ex Saa NR in a calm sea’. See also, Isaac of Nineveh, 
Part II 34.5. 

55. Letter 15.8, pp. 78-79. 

56. Letter 15.6-10, pp. 76-81, with Hansbury note 16. Golitzin has termed it in 
another context, ‘Making the Inside like the Outside’. See Alexander Golitzin, ‘A Monastic 
Setting for the Syriac Apocalypse of Daniel’, in Young and Blanchard (eds.), To Train His 
Soul in Books, pp. 66-98 (at pp. 89-90). On the ‘place of vision’, see Letter 17.3. See also 
Alexander Golitzin, "Ihe Place of the Presence of God: Aphrahat of Persia's Portrait of the 
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(Ivôwcroc, 2003), pp. 391-447. 

57. Letter 15.10, pp. 80-81. Cf. 1 John 1:7; Ps. 89:16. 
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In Letter 31, Dalyatha explicitly discloses his theological basis for the 
union of the soul through the power of love by referring to John 17:21, 
quoting the second part of the verse: ‘So that they may be one in us.?? 
He seems to follow closely Isaac of Nineveh’s interpretation on John 17:21 
(You my Father, are in me, and I in them,” so that they too may be one 
in us’), in which he related this verse to the notion of the mingling of the 
saints with God, ‘symbolically typify the union of Christ in the Trinity’. 
In the following passage Dalyatha linked key elements of his mystical 
theology - the theology of the image of and likeness to God in man, 
silence, mind, heart, self-transformation and union, thus providing a 
clear view of the experience of God’s theophany: 


You are the image of God, O man. Do you wish the image to take on the 
Likeness of its Model? Then silence all activity of any kind and carry the 
yoke of your Lord in your heart and wonder at his majesty in your mind 
continuously, until the image becomes resplendent with his glory, and 
it is transformed into the Likeness, and you shall become in God a god 
(vals mms momo) who has acquired the likeness of his Maker 
by means of the union which makes like to himself. 


In addition, he forged his mystical discourse by engaging the recurrent 
imagery of an internal mirror as a device by which the soul is enabled to 
‘see the brightness of the One who is hidden’! Or, as he stated, the mind 
which seeks God in itself, its substance becomes a mirror in which God 
becomes visible to it. Sometimes, he intensifies these depictions of the 
mystical experience by employing olfactory imagery: ‘He smells your 
holy fragrance, as a child breathes the scent of his father. The fragrance 
of your grace exudes from his body, as the scent of his wet-nurse from 
a child.’ In another passage Dalyatha wrote: ‘Let the fragrance of your 
limbs waft like spices from the place of your reclining by the overshadow- 
ing [mhaux=] of the Most Holy One.’** The mystical experience is 


58. Letter 31.1-2, 134-35. On the power of love on the intellect, see Letter 34.2. 142- 
43. 

59. Brock (Part II 7.3, p. 25, note 5) notes the altering of ‘in yov to ‘in them’ in accor- 
dance with verse 23. 

60. Letter 29.1, pp. 130-31. I used here Brock’s translation, ‘Prayer of the Heart’, 
p. 139. 

61. See, for example, Letter 7.3, pp. 40-41; Letter 14.2, pp. 68-69; Letter 50.19, pp. 242- 
43; Letter 51.13, pp. 254-55; Brock, 'Imagery of the Spiritual Mirror, esp. pp. 14-15. 
Further examples provided by Brock, "The Prayer of the Heart’, pp. 138-39. 

62. Letter 50.19, pp. 242-43. 

63. Letter 51.5, pp. 248-49. On Dalyatha's olfactory metaphor, see also Letters 45 and 
46. 

64. Letter, 13.2, pp. 64-65. On the term maggnanuta, see S.P. Brock, 'Maggnanuta: 
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a sort of sweet savor: ‘I breathed your sweet fragrance and my heart was 
transported within me’, he tells the reader, and the visionary quality of 
the soul that ‘sees the face of her Lord’ is described as tasting the sweet- 
ness of God.® Images of smell and taste further punctuate his discourse 
on prayer, and the person who has tasted the sweetness of Christ, he 
explains, urges himself to converse in prayer (e oes aus nn). 


PRAYER: THE PERFORMANCE OF HIDDEN WORSHIP 


Unlike Origen, Evagrius, Gregory of Nyssa and Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia, for instance, Dalyatha did not write a treatise on prayer. Nor did he 
deal, like Isaac of Nineveh, with the subjects of Office, hours, and num- 
ber of prayers, or ascribe much importance to the exterior movements of 
the body during prayer. The corporal and liturgical dimension of prayer 
featured in only a minor way, if at all, in his homilies and letters. In 
Homily 2, in which Dalyatha lays down a sort of ascetic code of behavior 
in the monastic cell, he includes prolonged kneeling yet specifies nothing 
comparable to Isaac of Nineveh's teaching on the numerous prostrations 
one is obliged to make night and day.9 

Quite striking in Dalyatha's discourse on prayer is the absence of the 
technical term ‘pure prayer’ or its synonyms for designating contempla- 
tive prayer, even though he looked to Evagrius on a wide range of con- 
templative subjects. He did consider the topic of contemplative prayer 
within the wider context of the doctrine of perfection, and it is contained 
in his mystical discourse. These included the conception of the naked 
intellect as a dynamic entity that participates in the inner worship, view- 
ing its light without form, and essential knowledge of the Trinity, and the 
various sorts of theoria, all of which formed the core of the contemplative 
piety of the two authors. Paraphrasing the well-known Evagrian defini- 
tions of ‘Prayer is a conversation of the mind with God’® and ‘Prayer is 
an ascent of the mind to God’, Dalyatha asserted straightforwardly: ‘My 


Guillaumont. Contributions à l'étude des christianismes orientaux (Cahiers d'Orienta- 
lisme 20; Geneva, 1988), pp. 121-29. On the olfactory tradition of Syriac Christianity in 
the seventh and eighth centuries, see Ashbrook Harvey, Scenting Salvation, pp. 197-200. 

65. Letter 36.3, pp. 150-51; Homily 6.22, pp. 172-73. 

66. Homily 11.1, pp. 222-23. 

67. Homily 2.3, pp. 118-19; Isaac of Nineveh, Part I 14; Part II 1.31. This topic was 
discussed by Sabino Chiala in relation to Isaac’s Homily 49. Unlike the whole of the 
First Part, this homily was not translated into Greek. See, Sabino Chiala, ‘Limportance 
du corps dans la priére’; Sabino Chiala, ‘Prayer and the Body’. 

68. For the Syriac version of this phrase see chapter 3. 
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soul thirsts for You and my flesh (,is25) seeks You’ (Ps. 63:1). However, 
an ascent to You is found in conversing with You (hams Ac 
m Si vA ada), and a vision of your face is given through 
meditating on You." Likewise, Dalyatha drew on the peculiar Evagrian 
phraseology ‘in the moment of prayer (Whaler minis), conceiving 
of it as a theophanic moment, and a moment of self-transformation and 
resemblance to God.” ‘When you fall down on your face’, he writes, it is 
a time for the divine revelation and for the vision of the One.”! These terse 
comments reveal Dalyatha as a student of Evagrius, but also disclose the 
degree to which he differed from him in emotional and theophanic terms. 
It is precisely in its presentation of prayer as an embodiment of the 
mystical pursuit that may bring one to union with God that Dalyatha’s 
thought diverged sharply from the Evagrian conception of the praying- 
mind. Through prayer, Dalyatha emphasised, the intellect is mingled with 
God (mits san Mass), resembles his Creator and becomes 
a receptacle for his gifts.” Through prayer, one opens the door of God's 
treasures and sees the glory of God in the darkness of his splendid light,” 
inside the place of the spiritual beings (awoii ee 75 eX, in 
stupor and silence (anza mas) Dalyatha could have found 
this combination of prayer and mingling with the divine in the Syrian 
mystical tradition, for example, in the following statement made by Isaac 
of Nineveh: ‘A mind (sssi) which has (once) been illumined has no 
need of the varied wording of (different) prayers: Just the single door to 
prayer suffices to enfold the mind within prayer, allowing it to mingle 
with God (ea. m\ Na). Yet Dalyatha accentuated the tone 
and perceived the mingling with the divine in Eucharistic and corporal 
language: 
Blessed is the one who sees his food changed into your likeness, who tastes 
it with his palate, and it is changed into the delight of your sweetness ... 


Blessed is the one who sees You mingled with his drink and he drinks and 
his heart exults in your favor." 


69. Evagrius, On Prayer 3, 35; Dalyatha, Letter 51.6, pp. 248-49. 

70. Homily 1.11, pp. 104-105. 

71. Letter 31.3, pp. 134-35. 

72. Homily 11.1, pp. 222-23. The italic is mine. 
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inaccessible light in Dalyatha, Homily 6.21, pp. 170-71. 
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‘brings the mind close to complete mingling with God (fna: NC ees hal 
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Notably, Dalyatha is somewhat inconsistent with respect to vocabu- 
lary, and in several passages the soul and the intellect take on the role 
played by the mind in the Evagrian system, in which the mind (nous) sees 
the light of itself. Thus, through prayer, Dalyatha stated, the soul is united 
in Christ (warsa men mis» A =) and sees in itself the 
glory and the light.” Juggling the soul and the intellect, and sometimes 
the heart, he writes that through perseverance in prayer the intellect 
becomes worthy to experience the stupor in God (faea m5). 
This stupor is the vehicle that leads the intellect to the place of the spir- 
itual beings, ‘which is the ineffable light’, and in seeing and conversing 
with them he learns to proclaim, like them, the divine sanctity.’* In other 
words, the very experience of prayer links the earthly and heavenly realms, 
or as Sebastian Brock has articulated it, prayer for Dalyatha is ‘the transi- 
tion from active prayer to the receptive state of wonder which lies beyond 
prayer.^? As we shall see below, this mystical experience of prayer, con- 
ceptualized in terms of stupor in God, bears witness not only to Dalyatha’s 
deviance from Evagrius’ thought but to the important role he ascribed to 
uttering the Sanctus with the heavenly choir. 


LETTER 12: IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF EVAGRIUS AND ISAAC OF NINEVEH 


In Letter 12, Dalyatha introduced a synthesis of his concept of prayer, 
all the while disclosing his main concerns on the topic and his sources 
of inspiration. As noted above, while Dalyatha did not use the term ‘pure 
prayer’, this conception was embedded in his exhortations on prayer. He 
begins by distinguishing between prayer and the ecstatic state of amaze- 
ment and marvel at the beauty of the Good One: ‘It is ridiculous to say 
that such a person is actually praying: rather, he is completely drunken 
(rai) with the beauty of the most wondrous Bridegroom.#° He then 
crafts his discourse on prayer in line with Isaac of Nineveh, despite his 
attribution of it to Evagrius:*! 


As Evagrius says: ‘Prayer is purity of the intellect, such that the stirrings of 
its prayer are not cut short (asia m V) except by the rising of the holy 


77. Homily 11.2, pp. 222-23. He affirms as well that the soul that is illuminated by the 
divine light is united with the light of his glory. See Homily 8.2 and 4, pp. 200-203, with 
Beulay, L'enseignement spirituel, p. 388. 

78. Homily 11.2, pp. 224-25. Dalyatha described it at length (Homily 11.3, pp. 224-27). 

79. Brock, Syriac Fathers, p. 328. 

80. For Letter 12.2, I used Brock's translation, Syriac Fathers, pp. 333-37. 

81. As has been observed by Beulay ([ed.], Collection, pp. 336-37), only manuscript C 
indicates here the name of Evagrius, which probably alludes to Evagrius, KG, Pseudo- 
supplément 30, ed. Frankenberg, Evagrius Ponticus, p. 454. 
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light of the Trinity over the intellect.?? For he says that through wonder at 
the light prayer is interrupted. Therefore perfection is wonder caused by 
God, as we have said, and not from the continued stirrings of prayer. The 
one who has entered the place of mysteries (Kira rire), dwells in the 
wonder (imisa) which is in them, and this is the true prayer which opens 
the door of God's treasures. 


This passage prompts several observations: first, as scholars have 
already noted, Dalyatha follows Isaac of Nineveh in referring to the Syriac 
text of Evagrius On Prayer, which speaks of prayer as being ‘cut off by 
wonder.** Second, Dalyatha follows Isaac as well in integrating the pecu- 
liar Syriac notion of wonder at the contemplative prayer. In what follows 
(Letter 12.7), Dalyatha lays down common Syriac principles concerning 
the effect of the spiritual exercise of prayer: it opens the door to the place 
of wonder, relieves weariness and silences all stirrings. The enigmatic 
quality of the notion of wonder and the abstract and puzzling dimension 
of such ideas hardly missed Dalyatha: ‘But perhaps you will say: “You 
speak of wonder but I do not know the power of this wonder”. He none- 
theless recognized the pedagogical cogency of the mystical narrative and 
recounted the witness of one of the monks: 


When the grace of God is pleased with me and draws my intellect to aston- 
ishment at the vision of Him, my intellect remains the entire day without 
stirrings in the place of marvel (Kimara iho) and when it goes out 
from there, it prays and earnestly entreats that the light of the hidden 
Being, which is hidden within him, may shine out in the world full of 
wonder. 


Here Dalyatha observes that the experience of the ‘power of wonder’ 
has to do with the mystic’s orientation to language. He continues: ‘From 
this time forward, it is no longer a place of words (RS me)... 
here a boundary is set, namely, silence (mav min o. S o»). 
This observation echoes his debt to John of Apamea’s distinction between 
the ‘world of words’ and the ‘world of silence’, constituting the sacred space 
of the praying-self. The next phrase shows how he inserts the Evagrian 
notion of the praying-mind into this framework: ‘Only the mind is 
permitted to cross over and have a sight of that place where all symbols 
find their rest. For the mind is authorized to enter and wonder at the 


82. See the discussion in chapter 3. 

83. Letter 12.3, pp. 56-57. 
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wondrous beauty which is beyond all, yet hidden within all.*6 Dalyatha 
concluded that only prayer that is transformed into wonder at the mys- 
teries has arrived at perfection: “Not even does the prayer of stirrings 
itself remain continually if it has never tasted the wonder caused by the 
joy of God, *? 

In the same vein, Dalyatha interprets the New Testament notion of 
continual prayer (e.g., 1 Tim. 5:5; Acts 1:14): ‘Continual prayer (ha 
hu) is stupor before God (eoar nsd). Earlier in this 
letter, he tackled the opaque concept of continual prayer, querying why 
Paul commanded: ‘Pray always’ (1 Thess. 5:17). Combining Paul's com- 
mandment and Rom. 8:26 that ‘It is the Spirit itself who prays for us, 
Dalyatha concluded that this leads the Apostles ‘to the place of marvel 
(isan idre) and they have gained power in the world of visions. ®? 
He is emphatic that unceasing prayer does not consist of ‘movements 
of the lips’, or abundant speech; it is praise in the heart (ese 
réa\5;) that emanates continuously everywhere, without interruption. 
This is a prayer that is independent of one’s will and operates by the Spirit 
in the heart. These things, Dalyatha underscored, are accomplished 
according to the degrees (rhsrû=), which are the result of labor, con- 
cluding: “Unceasing prayer is the praise of the heart or a gaze at God and 
the stupor (fms) in Him.?? Only those who dwell ‘in meditation of 
God’ (enii xin»), eliminate passionate movements and purify 
their hearts, can fix their gaze upon God. 

Dalyatha marked a clear boundary between the stage of unceasing 
prayer in the heart and the next one, which is a different mode of expe- 
rience and utterance: from this stage a person is carried by the Spirit 
to ‘the entrance of darkness and great wonder’ (laisi his 
si indda) of the beauty of the Holy Trinity.” Elsewhere he explained 
that in the cloud, the light will be hidden from every vision and from all 
viewers. He perceived this experience as a holy place, wherein the Most 
Holy One sometimes becomes visible by the brightness of His flashes 
of lightning and sometimes conceals His appearance in the thick dark- 
ness of his glory in a vision that is exalted above sight and knowledge.” 
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Dalyatha’s statements here attest his familiarity with a mystical discourse 
that perceives the summit of the contemplative pursuit as a movement 
from light to darkness associated with Philo, Gregory of Nyssa and Pseudo- 
Dionysius, as well as with Isaac of Nineveh. Such discourse was anchored 
in biblical exegesis, on the paradigm of the ascent of Moses. Dalyatha 
used in a traditional way and in general terms the metaphor of darkness 
for designating the apophatic mystical mode, leaving aside any apophatic 
theoretical discussion.” But when in Letter 12 he summarized his teach- 
ings on this subject, he disclosed a key element of his mystical discourse 
- namely, the imperative of personal experience: “Therefore, to these things 
you will say: Do not speak of things of which you are not capable; do not 
say what you have not experienced (xam « N).?* In another letter he 
offers a depiction of such a mystical experience: 


I forgot what is mine by meditating on these things which I cannot approach 
... Leven forgot what is his, yet it is He whom I strive to receive. I seize him 
but He is not held ... when I am full, I am empty. And when I hold Him, 
He isn't there ... when I wish to see Him, I see that He is within ... when I 
see Him within all, He assumes and covers all ... * 


Such statements, and others like ‘I am cut off from all in union with 
the One and sometimes I am mingled with all? were alien to Evagrius' 
theory but common in the Macarian Homilies.” The language of mingling 
and union was used by Isaac of Nineveh and others in the East Syrian 
mystical milieu?* A certain Mar Samli, recently identified as an eighth- 
century East Syrian ascetic master from the mountainous region of 
Qardu (North Iraq), in which Dalyatha spend a few years, recounted in 
a letter to his disciple the following story:?? 
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After a week of solitude in the desert, his intellect was purified and 
extended, and his heart opened and enlarged. He saw all human beings in 
their unity with God’s glory, and his intellect navigated until he had no 
sensation (eX 3). From time to time, the intellect was transformed 
and entered into an extension of the light and the ineffable vision: I saw 
the humanity of our Lord inside the interior door of my heart, with the 
duplicity [or doubling] of his personae united, that is, his divinity and 
humanity.'©° 


These accounts of experience, while instructive and inspiring for 
ascetic communities, posed a direct threat to Church authority. As such, 
Mar Samli warned his disciple against making known to anyone what he 
had communicated in this letter. Dalyatha, too, dealt with the problem of 
narrating his own mystical experiences. To a brother who wonders why he 
does not narrate ‘these hidden mysteries’ in his presence, he explained 
that such narration does not depend on him. For he is like a child who 
while he is within his father’s house, all kinds of precious things are put 
before him for his pleasure and joy; but when he goes out to children, 
his father fills his pocket with ‘ordinary fruits and sends him out to divert 
himself with his friends and to refresh them. He does not provide him 
with special things: Acutely aware that he was writing about delicate 
matters, Dalyatha anchored his authority in God's will, saying that it was 
the Lord who showed him 'these things' and permitted him to write about 
them.'? In other words, the religious mentality in the mystical milieu of 
Dalyatha and Mar Samli privileged discretion over self-exposure of the 
personal experience of God. Like Mar Samli, Dalyatha did not conceal 
his experiences, but chose to record them in writing rather than to nar- 
rate them in the presence of others. Moreover, Dalyatha seems to discern 
several levels in discussing such matters. To a disciple who inquired 'secretly 
about these lofty things, he explains that he set out for him exalted 
things, but if he desires more ‘obscure things’, he will send them to him: 
"Ihese things, which if you gathered many teachers around you, they 
would not be able to show you what they are? Mystical rhetoric in 
which the mystic expresses his awareness that he is dealing with opaque 
matters and grasps the intricacy of personal experience is rather com- 
monplace.!# We hear also about the anxiety of those dwelling in the 
transcendent realm even for a short while. Dalyatha recounted the horror 
of a monk whose intellect was not accustomed to such an experience, 
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who feared that his intellect might never return to itself. In Dalyatha’s 
view, this fright was the outcome of a spiritual exercise: “But when the 
brother became accustomed to the beatitude beyond all blessing and 
received the experience ... he saw the splendor of his intellect from which 
on account of the beatitude became like God. This transformation is 
conceptualized in emotional terms as well: the monk’s heart becomes 
fervent and his intellect is inflamed. For Dalyatha, ‘these lofty things’ 
were not only theoretical or theological in nature, but living religious 
experience that he, as a teacher, was obliged to confront. 


HomILy 6: PURIFICATION, ILLUMINATION AND UNION 


Dalyatha’s Homily 6 brings out vividly and in a very exhaustive style 
his teaching on mystical experience, its religious impulses, and its anxi- 
eties. Dalyatha shaped a discourse that was fully mediated, rooted in his 
cultural ascetic environment, and profoundly reliant on patristic literary 
tradition. More than his predecessors, Dalyatha drew on Pseudo-Diony- 
sius’ teaching, cherished its apophatic strand and was attracted by the 
allure of its spiritual schema. He framed his ascetic and transcendent 
thought in light of the tripartite division of spiritual ranks set out by 
Pseudo-Dionysius: purification, illumination and union." The work of 
Pseudo-Dionysius was not overtly ascetic or monastic in nature. However, 
as Charles Stang has shown, in Pseudo-Dionysius the apophatic anthro- 
pology and the way of negation become a sort of asceticism, an exercise 
of freeing the self.” Despite Dalyatha's absorption of Pseudo-Dionysius’ 
methodical contemplative schema, his own mystical theory was rather 
unsystematic. Furthermore, Dalyatha privileged the sensations of the 
religious life over their theoretical dimension. Thus his discourse on 
the three stages of the spiritual life, and particularly his discussion of 
the mystical level that surpasses conceptual language, are exhortatory 
rather than systematic in quality. If we accept Robert Sharf's definition 
of mystical experience that it is 'typically construed as a transitory but 


105. Letter 40.3, pp. 176-77. 

106. As has been amply documented by Beulay, L'enseignement spirituel, Dalyatha 
drew on various patristic sources, among them the Syriac authors Aphrahat and Ephrem 
and Isaac of Nineveh, as well as Evagrius, Pseudo-Macarius and Pseudo-Dionysius. For 
a brief outline of some of Dalyatha's sources, see Colless, Mysticism of John Saba. 

107. Stang, Apophasis and Pseudonymity, p. 3. However, Bernard McGinn has observed 
that the mystical theology of Pseudo-Dionysius is a kind of knowledge and not a particular 
kind of experience. See Bernard McGinn, "The Language of Inner Experience in Christian 
Mysticism’, Spiritus: A Journal of Christian Spirituality, vol. 1/2 (2001), pp. 156-71 (p. 171). 
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potentially transformative state of consciousness in which the subject 
purports to come into immediate contact with the divine, the sacred, the 
holy’, the difference between the approaches of the two authors becomes 
apparent.!0 

Before discussing each stage in detail, Dalyatha outlined in Homily 6 
the descent of divine grace (ene, rix) on the solitary monk, 
highlighting its theological aspect as well as its experiential role.” The 
divine grace produces in the monk an apperception (hairki), a sort 
of new sensation of the divine; little by little the grace causes the monk's 
intellect to advance, through the state of calm, visitations (r/haïas) of 
divine grace, amazing visions and revelations, until it resides in the 
darkness of the ‘essential light’. Through this activity of the divine grace 
the monk ascends and enters deeper, day after day, into a transformative 
stage, resembling the image (“hasta oi malyar») of the 
One without image (2 Cor. 3:18). He achieves this transformation through 
the union and perfect mingling with God (essa, e So. hat 
rae 23), and through the vision and knowledge of his glory, seen and 
known through the unseen and unknowing.!!? 

Dalyatha's approach to the notion of union with the divine is holistic: 
the body, soul and intellect all take part.!!! Since the powers of the body 
are united with those of the faculty of the soul, and those are united with 
the intellect, and the intellect in unity with the knowledge of God extends 
(Axa) in incomprehensibility (Franiin rel»), he sees face- 
to-face the glory of the Lord. This, Dalyatha continues, is ‘the perfect 
mingling with God’ (eg N 53. ris No. as).!? This con- 
ception of mingling with the divine and self-transformation stems from 
his theology of Incarnation and the mingling of the Father and the Son 
that he perceived as a holistic process. As he wrote: 

You [the Father] are united to his soul; You are mingled with his members; 
You shine in his intellect and take it captive to make him marvel at the 


vision of You. You silence the stirrings of his soul by the movement of your 
love, and You transform his carnal desire by your great sweetness.!? 


108. Sharf, ‘Experience’, p. 95. 

109. Brock, 'Maggnanuta'. 

110. Homily 6.3, pp. 152-55. On ‘perfect mingling according to Isaac, see Part II 7.3, 
p. 25. Brock suggests that Isaac based his statement on Evagrius' Kephalaia Supp. 43 
(= Babai C. Evag. 223v). For similar phraseology, see Brock, Part II 4.1, p. 1. 

111. Letter 40.7, pp. 180-81. 

112. Homily 12.15, pp. 250-51. 

113. Letter 51.5, p. 248: 
dur mara «mom kur san mations dur Male mais kur’ ies 
Mika ENT bari muan mra ia bu shes amies inha oi 

annals hais dur’ alur» 
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It is striking that Dalyatha wrote without any hesitation or doubt 
about the most elusive mystical topics such as mingling with God. Accord- 
ing to Dalyatha, the first step toward mingling or union with the divine 
consists of introspection and purification of the soul of the novice monk, 
a process in which the grace of the Spirit purifies him and functions as 
his instructor.'* In this stage of purification, the monk is given a sort of 
silence in order to eradicate the movements of his passions. In the inter- 
mediary stage, Dalyatha teaches, the Spirit functions in a different way. 
The Spirit intensifies its operation on the monk’s soul, which will be 
illuminated and sanctified, and receive the gift; that is, the vision of hid- 
den mysteries.!'? The grace of the Spirit descends on the monk during the 
Office and stills his intellect from any distraction. These kinds of experi- 
ence, Dalyatha taught, appear more frequently during the Office, prayer 
and meditation than during reading.!!f In line with Isaac of Nineveh, he 
explained that the grace of the Spirit may also interrupt the monk's 
Office and stupefy his intellect in ‘a certain intellection of mysteries'.! 
The Spirit enwraps the intellect in silence, discontinues the monk's psalm- 
ody, thoughts, memories, and meditation. He advised the monk that when 
grace visits him in one of these ways, to refrain from interrupting it for 
terminating his Office or for making the movements of prayer. Dalyatha 
moves the discussion here to a sensual and ecstatic scene and describes 
a more elevated stage of meditation that restrains the monk's Office: 
Through the love of Christ, the Spirit creates in the heart of the monk 
fervent movements of fire; his soul is inflamed, his limbs paralyzed, 
and he falls on his face.!? This sort of fervent sensation (e ear yis) 
created in the monk’s heart enlightened the ‘intellections of the crea- 
tures’ (e. X23. e Ys) in his intellect." In other words, the apper- 
ception or sensation enables the monk’s intellect to decode the intellec- 
tions of the created natures, what Evagrius terms ‘theoria of corporeal 
beings’. In this vein, Dalyatha writes elsewhere, “The more the language 
is silent, the more the intellect is enlightened to discern the intellection.'?? 


114. Homily 6.5-6, pp. 156-57. 

115. Homily 6.8, pp. 158-59. On revelation in ‘sanctified minds’, see Letter 1.4, 
pp. 6-7. 

116. Homily 6.11, pp. 160-61. 

117. Homily 6.9, pp. 158-59, and n. 4 on the ‘intellection of mysteries (saw 
ir). On the interruption of the Office, see Beulay, L'enseignement spirituel, pp. 216-35. 

118. Homily 6.9, pp. 158-61, compare with Isaac of Nineveh, Part II 6.4. See also 
Dalyatha, Letter 36.6, pp. 152-53, in which he specifies corporal indications attesting 
mystical experience. 

119. Homily 6.10, pp. 160-61. 

120. Homily 1.10, pp. 102-103. On the function of the intellections in the stage of 
illumination, see Beulay, L'enseignement spirituel, pp. 240-84. 
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Subsequently, Dalyatha described the introductory phase of the third 
rank, that of perfection, in which the grace of the Spirit starts to show 
the intellect visions of ineffable mysteries, the knowledge of hidden real- 
ities and the perception of those of the future. The fervent movements 
that took place until now in the monk’s heart are transformed into 
stupor (nh).?! From this point on, the monk is at the rank of per- 
fection - that is, entry to a place of joy and visions, in which all struggles 
cease, and the movements of the intellect rest in stupor caused by the 
visions.'? Up to this stage his discourse on the personal experience sharply 
differs from that of Evagrius, who did not work with the notion of per- 
fection. However, Dalyatha plumbs this moment, in which the intellect 
starts praying and seeing the radiance of its being, in terms of the intel- 
lect's subjectivity, demonstrating his debt to Evagrius' conception of 
‘light without form’ as the light of the Trinity. And he next offers a 
thick description of the self-experience of the light during contemplative 
prayer: 


When that person has approached prayer, he will see the brilliance of his 
own self (mao ruse), and the soul’s natural beauty will shine out 
over it, and the soul will see itself as it [really] is, and it will see the Divine 
Light shining out in it and transforming the soul into the likeness of that 
Light. The likeness of its own nature is raised up before its sight, and it sees 
itself in the likeness of God, in that it is united with the formless Light, 
which is the Light of the Trinity which shines out in itself. ?* 


This is a remarkable passage from several angles: for example, it reveals 
how Dalyatha merged various mystical threads relating to experiences 
that occur ‘in the moment of prayer and of the visit [of grace]? thus 
creating a new mystical synthesis. He elucidated the mechanism of one 
of the most perplexing issues in Late Antique mystical thought, namely, 
viewing the light without form by the intellect/mind/soul. Even more 


121. Dalyatha also discerned various degrees of stupor (Homily 6.18). 

122. Homily 6.12-14, pp. 162-63. 

123. Homily 6.15, 164-65. Beulay (L'enseignement spirituel, pp. 393-95; 440-43), 
analyzes Dalyatha's notion of ‘light without form’ (ooa Na ina), which is, accord- 
ing to him, identified with the light of the Trinity (also close to Evagrius' concept of 
contemplation of the Holy Trinity). A summary of Dalyatha's view on the vision of the 
divine light is provided by Robert Beulay, ‘Formes de lumière et lumière sans forme. 
Le thème de la lumière dans la mystique de Jean de Dalyatha in Mélanges Antoine Guil- 
laumont: Contributions à l'étude des christianismes orientaux (Cahiers d'Orientalisme 20; 
Geneva, 1988), pp. 131-41 (p. 140). See also Khayyat, Les homélies, p. 165, note 3 on the 
comparaison with Evagrius. 

124. Homily 6.15, pp. 164-65. 

125. Homily 6.16, pp. 166-67. On the operation of grace ‘in the moment of prayer and 
the moment of visions’, see also Homily 6.24, pp. 174-75. 
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importantly, the moment of deep subjectivity in which the ‘soul will see 
itself” constitutes the heart of his mystical techniques. He stretched the 
ultimate mystical stage to include the union of the soul with formless 
light.?6 Thus Dalyatha not only resolved Evagrius’ conundrum concern- 
ing the way the mind sees its own light in the summit of pure prayer, he 
reconfigured Evagrius’ theory and radicalized it in terms of personal 
mystical experience. He was persuaded that such experience occurred 
among his entourage. This sort of ecstatic mystical discourse was not 
easy to internalize and digest. Fearing that it produced frustration and 
confusion among the monks, he advised those unused to this kind of life 
to acquire a guide." He also considered in this context the sensation of 
joy (hars) ‘in the moment of prayer’ and of marvelous visions, to the 
point that people can regard this mystic as a fool. Such concern regarding 
the occurrence of this ecstatic joy, Dalyatha was told by an informant, 
prevented that person from praying or fixing on God the regard of his 
intellect in the presence of others. !?# 

Homily 6 continues with a lengthy description of the soul experience. 
Once it has the capacity to see itself it can see the spiritual beings, be 
guided by them, experience the darkness, until it loses its visual capacity; 
this is the seizing which, according to him, the Fathers call 'seeing the 
Glory of God’.'”? Dalyatha clarified that this sort of spiritual gift is inde- 
pendent of nature and willingness, and is contingent only upon one's 
virtues. He stressed, however, the different capacities of each person to 
perceive God (hawi): while some have the visionary ability 
through the ‘holy light’, others can perceive the divine only through 
odor and fragrance and yet others only through hearing." Dalyatha 
imagined the work of the grace of the Spirit in a clear-cut manner: it 
intoxicates the person through the vision of the grace of the Lord 'and 
he obtains transformation in everything that belongs to him, and he is 


126. Homily 6.17, pp. 166-67. 

127. Homily 6.16, pp. 166-67; 6.25, pp. 174-75. For the case of a frustrated monk 
who, having used the practice of concentrating and fixing his thoughts on one thought, 
received the discouraging comment that to attain this degree was not for him, see 
Homily 6.42, pp. 186-87. 

128. Homily 6.24, pp. 174-75. 

129. Homily 6.17-27, pp. 166-77. See, for example, Isaac of Nineveh, Part II 10.17: 
'As a result of the practical discovery of the things that belong to Him a person is raised 
up in his thoughts to the contemplation of Him; this constitutes the true vision of Him, 
not of His nature, but of the dark cloud of His glory (cas»2axa lain). And from 
these things (once) explained, meditating upon Him first of all stirs in a person, and 
then gradually the meditating encompasses his intellect little by little, and it brings (the 
intellect) in and makes it stand in the dark cloud of His glory ...’ 

130. Homily 6.23, pp. 174-75. 
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transformed into another person than he has been before.’ Dalyatha 
portrayed this change as a moment of subjectivity, in which the person 
understands that he has been changed (mas pui» Mii rhea) 
and forgets his previous existence (amio msan m^ Xo), since 
he is born from the Spirit in a spiritual place. The grace of the Spirit 
dwells on his intellect continually and fills it with stupor and marvel. 
But this is not a permanent state; grace leaves him in darkness and again 
appears in him with light and intensity. ! This significant passage, depict- 
ing total self-transformation, reveals Dalyatha’s confidence about the 
prospect of mystical experiences as well as his cultural imagination, 
making radical claims about encountering the divine without doubt or 
hesitation. 


THE INNER SPACE OF EXPERIENCE AND THE LANGUAGE OF SILENCE 


Following Evagrius’ notion that the mind is the temple of the Holy 
Trinity and that the pure intellect in the moment of prayer is the place 
of God, Dalyatha conceptualized the elevated contemplative stage in 
spatial terms.'? He expanded the well-known Evagrian concept: ‘the 


place of prayer’, ‘the place of spiritual prayer’ (mpooevyts mvevpatuKts 


tónov) and ‘the holy place of prayer? and localized the experience of 


purified and luminous minds in specific interior spaces - namely, the 
place of wonder, the place of stupor, the place of the vision, the place of 
silence and the place of unknowing. Dalyatha, we have noted, wove into 
his discourse the previous Syrian mystical tradition, as apparent, for 
example, in the following passage: 


Because it is in this place of wonder (Kimya iho) that God makes 
himself known to those who love him. He amazes them with his beauty 
and with wonder He silences their movements by the vision of his mysteries. 
Because this place of marvelous visions is the place of amazement (ik 
rm» oo) itis also enclosed with a wall of silence. And when the mind 
wants to attempt to bring the mystery out from there to the place of voices 


131. Homily 8.15, pp. 210-11. 

132. Evagrius, Reflections 34: Nodc éott vadc tùs &ytac Tpiddoc. In the Syriac version 
Reflections 37, Frankenberg (ed.), p. 456. Note the difference between the versions of KG. 
S, and S,, 5.84: ‘The intelligible temple is the pure mind’ (maiot amo edian 
al moo), and “The spiritual temple’ (eso laon). 

133. Evagrius, On Prayer 57, 71, 102, 152. On ‘the place of God’ (Ps. 75:3) see also 
Reflections 25: “Therefore, the place of God is the rational soul, and his dwelling the 
luminous mind that has renounced worldly desires’ (trans. Sinkewicz, Evagrius of Pontus, 
p. 213). 
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(där me and examine it, [the mind] is confronted with the bound- 
ary of silence (realex respawn) and becomes silent.!34 


The dichotomy between silence and the ‘place of voices’ is of course 
reminiscent of John of Apamea’s theory of silence. Exhibiting further 
affinity with John of Apamea’s concept of silence, Dalyatha referred to 
silence as a language, a form of speech: 


When will you become a stranger to voices and become a living word 
joined to the life in the world of light, that your silence might soundlessly 
speak the truth of the New World? ... When will the Spirit of life ... make 
a new tongue to grow in you, that He might speak new things of the spiritual 
world with it?" 


In another passage and in line with John of Apamea, Dalyatha linked 
the silence of the mind and the tongue: in the new mystery the monk 
hears simple praise within himself to rejoice with, in the silent solitude 
(ashe rales) of his mind and of his tongue, this is the one who 
receives the tongues of the Spirit from heaven." Dalyatha was highly 
conscious of the frustration engendered by the ineffability of such an expe- 
rience and faced squarely the problem of the language of the invisible 
and unknowing: ‘The place whose language is silence, how will its mys- 
teries be explained?’ he asked. And since the mysteries amaze the inhab- 
itants of the place in silence, if they are revealed to those who are not 
accustomed, they will stand in astonishment, deprived of all movement 
and feeling. The name of the place is ‘marvel’ (rian) and the explana- 
tion of its mysteries is also ‘stupor’ or ‘amazement’ (mm). But, if it is 
fitting for speech to name it, he elaborated, it is a silence without move- 
ment and without any designation." In the place of wonder and astonish- 
ment, Dalyatha explained, 'there is no vibration and no motion, not bod- 
ily, not even belonging to the spirit, because he is joined in a union higher 
than any union (asas da œ kai has asy 12), not even 
cognizant that he is in it? Praising those who attended the place in 


134. Letter 1.4, pp. 6-7. My translation here of e Vas. Xe. differs from Hansbury’s 
translation ‘to the place of words’, thus the affinity of this passage with John of Apamea's 
dichotomy is preserved. Dalyatha uses also the phraseology mash inado okher 
for the boundary of silence (Letter 40.6, pp. 178-79). 

135. Letter 15.2, pp. 72-73. The similarity of this passage to John of Apamea’s treatise 
On Prayer has been noted as well by Mary Hansbury, Letters, 72, n. 8. For silence as a 
form of speech, see also Letter 40.14, pp. 186-87, in which the union is perceived as a new 
praise with the stirrings of an incessant silence. 

136. Letter 45.3, pp. 216-17. 

137. Letter 1.5, pp. 6-7. 

138. Letter 40.1, pp. 174-75. See also Dalyatha's prayer: 'Grant my intellect to remain 
always with them [the angels] in the place of astonishment and marvel (Kimara iha 
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which understanding is without limit and the unknowing is endless, he 
described the receptive state of those that have lifted up their intellect 
and put it in a place preserved from alien sensation, where the host of 
angels of light hover in unceasing movement, in an ineffable world, 
assuming an altered level of mystical consciousness: 


And every now and then they are in an unspeakable unity with them [the 
angels of light], with delicate whispers (ao mw S)ina tongue not 
made of flesh, effected by the Spirit, the Paraclete. Then they do not per- 
ceive themselves and they are not able to understand what has been done 
in them, since before them is a hedge of hidden silence (x rox y. ). 7? 


In Dalyatha's milieu, silence is the language of the mystical experience 
as well as the inner space in which it takes place. At the same time, silence 
may mark the transitory stage of the experience, between the world of 
the first beings, namely the intellects or angels, and the second beings, 
namely, the bodies, in which there is a boundary of silence (ane 
navh ,mahrr).140 


SANCTUS: ‘MIMETIC PERFORMANCE’ 


Conscious of the limits of language for conceptualizing the interaction 
with the divine, Dalyatha offered instead a rich assortment of symbols, 
among them the performance of the Sanctus with the heavenly choir of 
angels (Isa. 6:3; Rev. 4:8). Although the performative utterance of the 
Sanctus has a scriptural basis, he concentrated on the dramatic and trans- 
formative elements of this performance rather than on its biblical her- 
meneutic aspect. Thus we can appreciate the use of Sanctus in Dalyatha’s 
discourse as more than symbolic ritual; it is not simply as a means of 
transmitting ideas, beliefs and implicit coding, but also as a technique 
that stimulates the mystical experience, what Moshe Idel perceived in the 
context of the thirteenth century Kabbalah’s symbolism as an active sym- 
bol, a dynamic power, which leads one to act.“! Furthermore, if we agree 
with Catherine Bell’s understanding of performance, as a ‘re-orchestration 


imao), in the unknowing which is higher than all doctrines and all those who are 
learned.’ The Syriac text and translation of this prayer is published in Hansbury, Letters, 
pp. 274-75. 

139. Letter 40.4—5, pp. 176-79. Hansbury translated here ‘mystical silence’ for «aX. 
"m 

140. Letter 40.6, pp. 178-79. 

141. I am much inspired by the insight of Moshe Idel relating to the notion of the 
"active symbol" in Jewish mystical literature, see, Kabbalah: New Perspectives (Tel Aviv, 
1993), chapter 9. 
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of the meaning of symbols, which is accomplished by the nondiscursive, 
dramaturgical, and rhetorical dynamics of the performance? then 
Dalyatha's use of Sanctus appears as ‘mimetic performance’,'* which 
implies a cultural dynamic approach. 

Undoubtedly, one of the most original, dramatic and poetic aspects of 
Dalyatha's mystical discourse is his embrace of the notion of heavenly 
liturgy as mimetic silent practice, praising God ‘with resounding voices 
(msi äv) from all the perfected ones of the choirs above with 
the assemblies below ...'** He conceptualized this heavenly drama as a 
silent moment, in which one should ‘rebuke the waves of the sea into 
silence' and praise God a new praise with the stirrings of an 'incessant 
silence'.!? In the earthly liturgy, by contrast, the Trisagion was uttered 
vocally.!4* Thus Dalyatha employed the Sanctus in a paradoxical manner, 
as an active liturgical image of a silent language and as an embodiment 
of the mystical experience in the summit of the spiritual life. In this 
context, he stated: In the vision of God there is no sound; the language 
of the Holy Spirit is an apperception (hair Xi=) that emanates in the 
soul, from the interior, in the heart, and from there it is heard. The intel- 
lect sees the ‘spiritual natures’ (awai rua), and when stretched out 
with them and united to them, it learns their Sanctus, elucidating that 
their Sanctus is admiration for the vision of God, and not voices (a^ 
à). Dalyatha imagined the performative utterance of the spiritual 
natures as wondrous stirrings or impulses, that is, their substance palpi- 
tating entirely in the Spirit, in the likeness of some fervent heat of inef- 
fable light.” He contrasted as well the introvertive experience of the soul 
to the extrovertive activity of the demons, whose voices come from the 
exterior toward the intellect and are heard by the ears. Yet the friends of 
God, namely those with a pure heart, see the glory of His nature in their 
heart, a sort of endless vision; they are deprived of movement and dwell 
in stupor, proclaiming God's sanctity in their inner selves (Lanman). 


142. Bell, ‘Performance’, p. 209, who drew on Edward L. Schieffelin, ‘Performance and 
the Cultural Construction of Reality’, American Ethnologist 12 (1985), pp. 707-10. 

143. For the notion and term ‘mimetic performance’, as coined in another context by 
David Frankfurter, see his Evil Incarnate: Rumors of Demonic Conspiracy and Ritual 
Abuse in History (Princeton NJ, 2006), p. 177. 

144. Letter 40.14, pp. 186-87. 

145. Letter 40.14, pp. 186-87. 

146. The same as in Jewish liturgy. In Hekhalot literature the heavenly choirs not 
only sing the kedushah prayer but also play instruments, Elior, 'Early Forms of Jewish 
Mysticism’, pp. 775-77. 

147. Homily 3.12, pp. 128-31. 
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It is not a voice, Dalyatha emphatically emphasised, but a movement of 
sanctification that derives from each hypostasis, ‘so as His Sanctus. ^? 

The Christian and Jewish Late Antique literary tradition has long asso- 
ciated the interaction with the divine with the tremendous moment of 
the Sanctus prayer. In the Martyrdom of Perpetua and Hekhalot literature, 
for example, and in many others, the uttering of the threefold formula of 
the seraphim of Isa. 6:2-3 links the martyr or the mystic on earth with 
the heavenly realm.'? A closer look, however, shows us that Dalyatha 
does indeed innovate in embedding the Sanctus in a specific context: he 
interlaces the Sanctus within a passage in which he has offered his own 
interpretation of Evagrius’ hierarchy of theoria and other major Evagrian 
contemplative themes, all the while stressing its experiential dimension. 
In Homily 8, for example, he describes the dynamic of the divine light 
that appears in the soul and crosses all natures through the intellect, 
leading to the ‘theoria of corporeal beings’ (e -a€exa moon X). 
The stage during which a person is enlightened by these things is called 
‘intellections of creatures’ (eiai laäw). And then, in the next 
elevated contemplative stage that he terms "theoria of intelligible natures’ 
(max unai mom X), the soul, with the help of the divine 
light, stretches out among the spiritual natures (which includes also the 
angels), and dwells with them in their vision, union and Sanctus.?! Some- 
times, he says, the Spirit pulls the intellect and plunges it in the sea of 
the essential light (esr ina <). Then, he recounts the 
experience of a brother who described the life of his illuminated intellect: 
before the intellect is swallowed in stupor and the unknowing (710 
masa. cia mmm alax), ‘I see my intellect delighted in the 
sea of life’: It swims in the waves of light, [it] plunges, arises, aspires the 
perfume of life, it is in the stupor, and transforms into the image of His 
marvelous radiance, in which it, the intellect, sees the angels of light and 
stretches with and in them and proclaims the Sanctus in admiration 
(aime siasa). 


148. Homily 11.12, pp. 236-39. 

149. Elior, above note 22 of the Introduction. 

150. Evagrius, Scholia I on Psalm 83:3: ñ 0gopía vov copácov. See for Evagrius’ 
vocabulary, Dysinger, Psalmody and Prayer, pp. 40-44; Guillaumont, Un philosophe, 
pp. 283-84. 

151. Homily 8.2-3, pp. 200-201; Evagrius, KG 3.13 on the first and the second contem- 
plation. See also, KG 2.2, 4; KG 3.61, with Guillaumont (Un philosophe, pp. 284-94) on 
the mechanism of the various sorts of contemplation. 

152. Homily 8.7, pp. 204-205. See also, Letter 19.6, pp. 102-103. 
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Although Evagrius perceived the mind as the temple of the Holy 
Trinity and related to the highest stage of true prayer of the monk in 
terms of becoming equal to an angel, the performance of the Sanctus did 
not feature in his theory of prayer or in his contemplative system. He did, 
however, bring up the role of the Sanctus in a minor commentary, De 
seraphim. This is a sort of exegetical note, preserved in Syriac and Arme- 
nian, in which he analyzed the vision of the Seraphim in Isa. 6:2-3.1 In 
this context, Evagrius offered his views on the contemplation of the 
angels, the contemplation of the Holy Trinity, and the first natural con- 
templation.'** He defined the Seraphim as rational beings who cry ‘Holy, 
Holy, Holy’, which he considered an unceasing confession and proclama- 
tion of the glory of the Holy Trinity. Thus the tripartite Sanctus, accord- 
ing to him, is the mysterious glorification - that is, the divine worship 
of the incorporeal beings. Evagrius’ interpretation here remains in the 
domain of the heavenly liturgy of spiritual beings and its biblical con- 
text, without being linked to the inner experience of the self or any hint 
at its subjectivity. In chapter 2 we saw how John of Apamea associated 
the inner performance of the Sanctus with the ascent of the perfect monk, 
perceiving it as a moment of self-transformation during silent prayer. 
Unlike John of Apamea and, in particular, Pseudo-Dionysius, Dalyatha did 
not elaborate the notion of celestial hierarchy,? yet in the section above 
we have seen the extent to which Dalyatha followed John of Apamea’s pecu- 
liar notion of silent Sanctus. He referred to it not only as an image of silent 
language in the transcendence realm, but as a powerful, dynamic, and 
active symbol that couples the mystic on earth to the heavenly choir.!°° 


153. A short exegetical note of Evagrius on the Cherubim is extant, relating to Ezek. 1:18 
and 10:12. See Joseph Muyldermans, ‘Sur les Séraphims et Sur Les Chérubins d’Evagre’. For 
a Russian translation based on Muyldermans’ edition, see S. Panteleev and N. Shablevsky 
(eds.), "Evagrius Ponticus: On Seraphs and Cherubs’, Bogoslovsky Vestnik 20-21 (2016), 
pp. 408-26. On these treatises, see Guillaumont, Un philosophe, pp. 139-40. 

154. See also, KG 1.75; KG 3, passim. 

155. John of Apamea discussed this subject within a theoretical framework, identi- 
fying a clear celestial hierarchy of spiritual beings that are ranked according to their 
nearness to the divine; the Cherubim, which he also referred to as the “Throne of God’ 
(rm eA avia), are superiors and ranked in the higher order; below them are the 
Seraphim, and then the angels. John of Apamea, Six Dialogues with Thomasios; Syriac text 
in Strothmann, Johannes von Apamea, pp. 24-34, French translation in Lavenant, Jean 
d'Apamée, Dialogues et Traités, pp. 69—78. 

156. Letter 31.4, p. 136. 


CHAPTER 7 


JOSEPH HAZZAYA ON ‘THE LADDER OF PRAYER, 
THE SHIP OF STIRRINGS AND THE HELMSMAN OF 
THE BOAT” 


In the eighth century, the ascetic and contemplative theories of Evagrius 
Ponticus still held powerful sway in the mystical thought that governed 
East Syrian monastic circles, generating new foci in the discourse on 
the praying self. Thus, when Joseph Hazzaya (the Visionary) - a prolific 
monastic author in the East Syriac Church - entered the ascetic scene 
in the eighth century, the ‘canonization’ of Evagrius’ teachings was already 
deeply absorbed in Syrian thought and constituted a pivotal point of 
its ascetic exegetical tradition. Hazzaya was well versed in Evagrius’ teach- 
ings and offered insights on the repudiated version of his Kephalaia 
Gnostica.! Moreover, he followed the genre of Kephalaia and wrote Gnos- 
tic Chapters on contemplative issues, as well as penning several letters on 
inner prayer in which he reinterpreted and integrated Evagrius’ concep- 
tion of imageless prayer and his contemplative theory, revealing several 
difficult theological and psychological points. Hazzaya's mystical dis- 
course also reflects the enduring influence of John of Apamea’s reli- 
gious anthropology and his schema of spiritual progress, as well as Isaac 
of Nineveh's authority. By then, all these theories had been well incor- 
porated within East Syrian ascetical thinking, yet Hazzaya elaborated 
on their key teachings, and extended several important issues in their 
discourse on prayer, disclosing his distinctive conceptual and poetic 
flavor. 

Hazzaya lived at a turbulent time and in a turbulent place: it was in 
this period that Islam was establishing itself in precisely the region of Iraq 
in which he was active all his life. He was born to a Persian Zoroastrian 
family at the beginning of the eighth century (c. 710) in the village of 


1. This work preserved partially, see Beulay, ‘Des centuries’; Guillaumont, Les 
‘Képhalaia Gnostica’, pp. 215-19. Hazzaya refers to this treatise several times, for 
example, On Providence 30, 49, ed. and Eng. trans. Nestor Kavvadas, Joseph Hazzaya: 
On Providence (Texts and Studies in Eastern Christianity 8; Leiden, 2016), pp. 60-61, 
76-77. 
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Nimrud. At age seven, he was captured by Arab soldiers and sold as a 
slave to an Arab, later to be resold to a Christian of Qardu (northern Iraq). 
Attracted by the life of the monks in his surroundings, the young Hazzaya 
converted to Christianity and joined the monastery of Abba Sliba in 
Beth Nuhadra (northern Iraq). After experiencing the solitary life in 
Qardu, he served as abbot of the monastery of Mar Bassima, also in Qardu. 
Following several years as a hermit in the mountain of Zinai in Adiabene 
(again, in northern Iraq), he became an abbot in the monastery of Rabban 
Bokhtisho, where he lived until his death.? Writing in a systematic and 
detailed style, Hazzaya authored several treatises from the perspective 
of an abbot whose monks needed rules for everyday life - including 
instructions for manual labor, fasting, meals, reading psalms and move- 
ments of the body during prayer - as well as from that of a mystic who 
addressed advanced monks who needed to decipher their introvertive 
experience.? His double charge emerged clearly in his major monastic 
treatise, the Letter on the Three Stages of Monastic Life (LThS), in the 
minor letters sent to his brothers, as well as in his Book of Questions and 
Answers. 

Unlike John of Dalyatha, for example, who concentrated on the expe- 
rience of the soul and the intellect in the utmost stage of the spiritual life, 
Hazzaya dealt at length with the somatic stage (pagränüta). This topic con- 
stitutes the main part of his Letter on the Three Stages, where he traces the 
discipline for the monk in the first year in the monastery, the move from 
the coenobitic life to the life of solitude and the feast of consecration of 
his cell (LThS 65-69). His instructions touched upon the classic ascetic 
exercises, emphasizing the somatic aspect, namely, the reducing of the 


2. The information about his life and work is provided by Isho’dnah of Basra, Livre 
de la chasteté 125. Gabriel Bunge offered a comprehensive survey on Hazzaya’s life and 
writings, Rabban Jausep Hazzaya. Briefe über das geistliche Leben und verwandte Schriften 
(Trier, 1982), pp. 1-73; G.G. Blum, Die geschichte der Begegnung christlich-orientalischer 
Mystik mit der Mystike des Islams (Orientalia Biblica et Christiana 17; Wiesbaden, 2009), 
pp. 285-343. Recently, Adrian C. Pirtea offers in his dissertation a good summary of the 
scope and textual history of Hazzaya’s works, Die geistigen Sinne in der ostsyrischen christ- 
lichen Mystik (PhD. Diss., Freie Universitat Berlin, 2016), pp. 293-329. 

3. Some of his letters circulated under the name of his brother Abdisho and most of 
them lack critical editions. See Kessel and Pinggéra, Bibliography, pp. 156-64. I use in most 
cases the Syriac texts published in Mingana’s edition, Woodbrooke Studies, vol. 7: Early 
Christian Mystics. 

4. Letter on the Three Stages of Monastic Life, eds. Paul Harb, François Graffin with 
the collaboration of Micheline Albert, Joseph Hazzaya: Lettre sur les trois étapes de la vie 
monastique (PO 45.2; Turnhout, 1992). Hereinafter LThS. On the wrong attribution of this 
treatise to Philoxenus of Mabbug, see id. pp. 14-17, and Kessel and Pinggéra, Bibliography, 
pp. 157-58. 
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stomach and the draining of the brain from humor (jamal or’ isa 
Ans c ewan ane), as well as the resistance of all the mem- 
bers of the body? There is a strong emphasis in this letter on daily prayers, 
reciting psalms at night while genuflecting, as well as reading Scrip- 
tures and meditations, each activity assigned a specific hour (LThS 85). 
He expounded the second stage in which the monk tastes ‘with the pal- 
ate of his mind’ (nxis aso), even slightly, the flavor of the resur- 
rection’s glory, in insight [and not in vision] (LThS 138); then he elabo- 
rated on the third stage, in which the vision of the mind is mingled with 
the vision of the light of the Trinity (LIhS 142). Thus, in the Letter on 
the Three Stages, Hazzaya articulated the main tenets of his monastic 
discourse, while revealing the source of inspiration for combining his 
teachings in these two poles of daily and mystical life: Evagrius' Praktikos 
and the Antirrhétikos, and the more speculative treatise, the Kephalaia 
Gnostica.$ 

As we have seen in the previous chapters in this book, over the dec- 
ades, the Evagrian notion of imageless prayer in Syriac Christianity 
extended far beyond the conception of pure prayer, absorbing within it 
various mystical elements and thoughts concerning the sensation of the 
divine and the orientation of the self toward it. As such, it is not surpris- 
ing that although the notions of mental prayer, pure prayer, and spiritual 
prayer attracted a great deal of attention in the East Syrian mystical tra- 
dition from the sixth century on, Hazzaya still felt the need to supply his 
own interpretations, to convey their characteristic components, and to 
clarify their obscurities. In that period, in fact, to articulate a stance about 
pure and spiritual prayer meant to exhort on a wide range of philosophi- 
cal, theological, and mystical doctrines concerning the life of monks and 
the spiritual elite. The abstract and obscure nature of Evagrius' concep- 
tion of pure prayer and of his contemplative system stimulated intense 
and ongoing intellectual curiosity about it, allowing room for further 
exegesis and providing a literary space for ongoing ascetic and theological 
discussions. Hence, the interpretations of imageless or pure prayer and the 
debate on the meaning of its inner performance grew into a theological 


5. LThS 69, pp. 338-39. On the concept of humors see above chapter 5. It is unclear 
what Hazzaya means by the phrase ‘narrowing of the brain from humor. 

6. This literary choice can be traced, for example, in his discussion on the vagabond 
demon, Letter on the Three Stages 88-89, pp. 362-63; Evagrius, Praktikos 12, 23, SC 171, 
pp. 520-21, 554-55, and on the nature and operation of the intellections, Letter on the 
Three Stages 107, pp. 382-83 compere with Evagrius, KG 3.62, 3.84, 5.15; Letter on the 
Three Stages 127, pp. 400-401, compere with Antirrhétikos 4.14, ed. Frankenberg, 
p. 504. 
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discourse on the deepest aspects of religious life, which was colored by 
claims of orthodoxies and thus easily engaged Church authorities. 

The extensive mystical discourse of the eighth century continued to 
confront the monastic authors with old problems - namely, whether spir- 
itual prayer exists at all, and whether the praying mind has a limit, topics 
upon which Isaac of Nineveh articulated a clear stance. In this chapter, 
I ask about Hazzaya’s views on these issues, how he coped with Isaac’s 
opinions on them, and whether we can discern a shift in the introvertive 
discourse in the eighth century. What I wish to accentuate is not only the 
vitality of the category of imageless prayer in the eighth-century religious 
imagination and the appreciation that Evagrius, John of Apamea and 
Isaac of Nineveh continued to enjoy in the Syriac monastic and mystical 
milieu. I also wish to spotlight the apologetic tone in Hazzaya’s discourse 
on the subject, which surfaced several times in his writings. Hazzaya still 
needed to resolve the tensions inherent to the theory of the praying mind 
as well as to confront doubts about the meaning and the authenticity of 
the mystical experience of monks and friends who consulted with him. 
Judging from Hazzaya’s mystical discourse, it seems that the tension gen- 
erated by such theories tipped the discussion towards a theological debate 
in which the issue of orthodoxy is raised. I propose that it was his teach- 
ings on the praying mind and his sharp discourse on spiritual prayer and 
its imageless nature - which touched upon his entire teaching and its 
marked predilection for mystical experiences - that provoked the authori- 
ties of the Church of the East at the synod in 786/87 to condemn him, 
along with John of Apamea and John of Dalyatha, as a Messalian, a sub- 
ject that I will discuss in the last part of this chapter. 


THE LADDER OF PRAYER 


Although Joseph Hazzaya rarely used the Evagrian term ‘pure prayer’, 
he offered a developed synthesis on imageless prayer, ‘spiritual prayer’ 
and ‘unceasing prayer’, and assigned to the experience of the praying mind 
a fundamental role in his mystical teachings. Sharp in tone and lucid in 
style, Hazzaya’s transcendence discourse on the praying mind assimi- 
lated and systematized a long ascetic and spiritual Greek and Syriac tra- 
dition, all the while revealing points of adherence to and divergence 
from indigenous Syriac traditions. More than his predecessors, he merged 
ascetic exegeses and contemplative theories with classic biblical mystical 
passages and images (such as the ladder of Jacob), and allegoric interpre- 
tation of Ezekiel’s vision (the contemplation of the Cherubim and Seraphim, 
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the divine chariot, the throne, the four animals, and angels), and Isaiah’s 
vision. All are employed as testimonia, demonstrating the contemplative 
trail and the efficacy of prayer, validating the authenticity of the inner 
experiences of light, stirrings, and various sorts of contemplations.’ Like 
Isaac of Nineveh, he operated with the threefold division of the spiritual 
life shaped by John of Apamea’ - that is, the somatic stage (pagrānūtā); the 
stage of the soul (nafshanita), and the stage of the spirit (ruhänüta) - which 
he fused with Evagrius’ contemplative theory and theological argument 
about the image and likeness of God.’ His biblical flavor, John of Apamea’s 
gradual schema and Evagrius’ contemplative hierarchy are laced throughout 
his major work, the Letter on the Three Stages of Monastic Life. He recrafted 
the biblical narrative of the Exodus from Egypt and the Entrance to the 
Promised Land, using it as a metaphor for explaining the three spiritual 
and transitory stages: the transition from the somatic stage of the passions 
to that of the soul in which prayer of the mind takes place, and to the third 
stage, that of the spirit, in which the vision of the mind represents Sion.’ 

Like Isaac of Nineveh Hazzaya perceived prayer as a ladder (rh =), 
‘which takes you up to the holy height’, and asserted that what he had 
in mind is not only prayer of the body, but that of the body and the soul.!! 
As man is composed of two parts, he elucidated, the body and the soul, 
so also prayer is not called prayer unless it is of the body and of the soul.” 
Biblical figures are then adduced to narrate the efficacy of prayer, mainly 
of continual prayer, which according to him encompasses all the com- 
mandments. He underscored this point and added in the same vein: ‘T 
do not refer here to the prayer of appointed Hours and defined times, but 
to that perpetual prayer which never ceases.” In line with the ascetic 
and East Syrian mystical tradition Hazzaya perceived the “moment of 
prayer” as a peculiar moment of the Lord’s revelation: there are in fact 
two moments, best of all other times, in which the Lord is seen by the 


7. See, for example, Gnostic Chapters 13-16, 22, 26, 27-28, edited by M.G. Kalinin and 
A.M. Preobrazhensky, “The Gnostic Chapters of Joseph Hazzaya: New Manuscript Evi- 
dence and Previously Unidentified Chapters’, Bogoslovksie trudy 47-48 (2018), pp. 258-89 
[in Russian], pp. 271-73 [Syr]. 

8. It is difficult to establish that Hazzaya read John of Apamea, but he was familiar 
with his central ideas through the writings of Isaac on Nineveh. See the introduction of 
the editors to the Letter on the Three Stages, p. 26. 

9. Antoine Guillaumont, ‘Sources de la doctrine de Joseph Hazzaya’, L'Orient Syrien 3 
(1958), pp. 5-25. 

10. For example, Letter on the Three Stages 15, 18-19, pp. 46-47, 48-49. 

11. Mingana, pp. 256-60 [Syr.], 178-84 [trans.] for the notion of the ladder of prayer 
in Isaac, see above. 

12. Mingana, pp. 257 [Syr.], 179 [trans.]. 

13. Mingana, pp. 258-59 [Syr.], 182 [trans.]. 
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intellect (sam): the time of prayer (ee. - 15-5) or during the com- 
munion (ew 1>). 

Like Isaac of Nineveh, Hazzaya considered the stirrings (£a) (or 
impulses, movements) of the mind as a key component in the introver- 
tive performance of prayer: 


I do not mean the prayer which emanates from distracted thoughts, but the 
one which emanates from the exertion of the body and from the pure 
thoughts of the soul. When the impulses (£a) of prayer are stirred in 
your mind, examine the nature of the workings which act in your heart ... 
Indeed, the false images (thassir S AA or) of the enemy are numerous 
in the time of prayer, but if the mind is endowed in the time of prayer with 
the understanding that springs from knowledge, all these false images will 
stand below the sphere [the place] of prayer, since the holy power which 
moves prayer will not allow the mind to look at them.!* 


In this passage, Hazzaya explicitly tackled the main obstacle for the 
praying mind, namely, the presence of demons, 'the false images of the 
enemy, an Evagrian notion that is endlessly discussed in this sort of 
literature. We should note at the outset, however, that Hazzaya was not 
always consistent in his use of terminology and interchanged the terms 
mind (ra) and intellect (sam). Yet he made an intensive effort to 
explain the obscure conception of imageless prayer and in fact extended 
the abstract Evagrian theory of pure prayer, identifying three methods, 
apart from the bodily one, in which prayer can be prayed: the first method, 
or manner, is through the natural stirrings, the second is through the 
proximity of the guardian angel, and the third is through the good will 
which desires virtues. He elucidated the experience of imageless prayer 
in emotional terms as well: 

The first movement of prayer is accompanied by love and by a heat of the 
thoughts which burns in the heart like fire; the second by the working of 
insights together with tears of joy; and the third by the love of bodily exer- 
tions, together with tears which slightly move the thoughts. Beyond [outside] 
these three movements that I have described, there is no other movement 
which is called prayer, because above them there is no prayer, but wonder 
(temha), which is not called by the wise [man] the sphere [place] of prayer, 
but light without image. Apart from [outside] these three stirrings, any stir- 
ring that moves destroys pure prayer. These are the steps of the ladder 
through which the mind ascends to the height of heaven and enters into the 
true city, which consists of the vision of the Savior." 


14. Gnostic Chapters 8, p. 271 [Syr.]. 

15. Mingana, pp. 259 [Syr.], 182 [trans.] 

16. This is one of the rare instances in which Hazzaya uses the term ‘pure prayer’ 
(ennai halo). 

17. Mingana, p. 259 [Syr.]. I did not alwayes follow Mingana’s translation of this pas- 
sage (p. 183), who used ‘emotions’ for stirrings, and ‘extasy’ for temhd. Italics are mine. 
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Notably, this passage echoes his close reading of Isaac of Nineveh on 
the characteristics of pure prayer, the stirrings of the mind during prayer 
and the non-prayer sphere, which had become dominant subjects in the 
East Syrian mystical tradition. He in fact summarizes distinctive strands 
and challenging topics in East Syrian thought about pure prayer, includ- 
ing the concept of light without image, which invariably surfaced, appar- 
ently never finding a satisfactory explanation. Let us note Hazzaya’s slight 
deviation from Evagrius' in this passage: he refers to the vision of the 
Savior and not, as Evagrius does, to the vision of the Holy Trinity. The 
notion of the vision of the Savior probably sparked the debate on the expe- 
rience of introvertive prayer that can be gleaned from a letter known under 
the title: On the prayer which comes to the mind in the sphere of limpidity, 
in which he articulated his teaching in a polemical tone.'® 


PRAYER IN THE SPHERE OF LIMPIDITY 


Hazzaya rejected the views of those who asserted that there is a material 
image and likeness to the vision of the mind which has reached the sphere 
that is above the sphere of limpidity - although he did not disclose the 
names of those who made such a claim.” In his Gnostic Chapters he disap- 
proved those who do not know that the Lord has no image when He is 
contemplated in the hearts of saints during prayer. They create, he claimed, 
a phantasy and contemplate it (ms piwa m^ aom ira amis). 
He clearly discerns two kinds of visions: the composite, material, which 
derives from demons, and the simple one, which has no image and com- 
posite nature and comes from grace; thus when one sees the Lord within 
his mind in the moment of prayer, he sees ‘two rays of light in one’?! His 
interpretation is highly related to his goal of dissociating the elevated 
stage of prayer from any material concept or corporality and to his argu- 
ment that it is possible to attain the deepest and most abstract mental 
experience. He based his view on the assumption that ‘in the sphere [or 
place] of limpidity’ (“hasari ridho) the mind prays unceasingly. 
In order to understand Hazzaya's conception of the praying mind, we 
must grasp that the locus of limpidity is in the stage of the soul (nafshänüta). 
Furthermore, he stressed that the prayer in the sphere of limpidity has a 


18. Mingana, pp. 264-72 [Syr. 145v-154r], 151-62 [trans.]. 

19. On limpidity (shafyüta) as a distinctive aspect of the vocabulary of Syriac spiri- 
tuality, see Brock, Syriac Fathers, pp. xxviii-xxx. 

20. Gnostic Chapters 4, p. 271 [Syr.]. 

21. Gnostic Chapters 5-6, p. 271: i» ixa Aca oly ih 
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rank (taksa) which is differentiated from the prayer that the mind recites 
in the sphere of purity (hassan ir). In this context, he linked 
the prayer of the mind to the precise contemplative schema of Evagrius, 
explaining that ‘there is one single rank of the prayer of the mind’, con- 
sisting of visions and contemplation of spiritual knowledge.” This prayer 
is based on a combination of the emotion of joy with a contemplation of 
corporeal bodies (corresponding to Evagrius’ contemplation of creation), 
insights from Holy Scriptures and the mysteries and revelations that are 
found in such contemplation. Hazzaya validated this contemplative stage 
in which prayer of the mind takes place and illustrated its imageless 
nature by referring to the biblical example of Moses; just as Moses stood 
in the cloud for six days without having ‘visible prayer’ or ‘revealed prayer’ 
(ali ha) but only visions and spiritual sights with converse, 
so also is it the case with the mind.?* Hazzaya said that he underlined 
this stance because there are many who contend that in the sphere of 
limpidity there are prayers, sacrifices, sighs and supplications for former 
sins: ‘I wish to show clearly how and in what order prayers, entreaties and 
supplications for former transgressions are recited, and what place the 
remembrance of these transgressions is stirred in the soul ...7? He then 
discussed in typical monastic manner the three gradual stages of spir- 
itual life; the exercises performed through the body that lead to purify- 
ing the soul of passions take place in the first stage of monastic life. After 
the soul has been purified and has remained for a while 


in its natural order, it will appear always in the blue color of heavens, and 
its prayers will mount to the height like fiery perfumes which purify the 
soul ... the soul will then be purified by its own prayers, which draw it near 
the sphere of limpidity, through the working of the natural impulses [stir- 
rings] which act in it.? 


This gradual inner development carried with it a shift in the introver- 
tive experience: from this point on, he clarified, there is no prayer: ‘In 
the sphere of limpidity all the stirrings of prayer are idle.” In addition to 
his drawing on Isaac of Nineveh's criterion of the stirrings for discerning 


22. Mingana, p. 264 [Syr.]. Mingana translates (p. 151) e easX, ‘method’, thus ‘there 
is a method for its prayer’. 

23. Mingana, p. 265: aac halel ol, am i» 

24. Mingana, pp. 265 [Syr.], 152 [trans.]. My translation here differs from Mingana 
who translates als DEN as ‘definite prayer’. I prefer ‘visible prayer’ or ‘revealed 
prayer’, which stands in contrast to the conception of ‘hidden prayer’ that is widely used 
in Syriac mystical literature. 

25. Mingana, pp. 265 [Syr.], 153 [trans.]. 

26. Mingana, pp. 266 [Syr.148a], 154 [trans.]. 

27. Mingana, pp. 266 [Syr.148a], 154 [trans.]. 
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the experience of the praying mind, two assumptions underlie Hazzaya’s 
schema: the first of these - which is in perfect agreement with the phe- 
nomenology of prayer - implies a clear distinction between petitionary 
prayer and contemplative prayer of the mind that does not include any 
request, but only an experience and praise of the divine, while the second 
concerns the role of memory in the sphere of limpidity. Hazzaya holds that 
at this point the memory totally vanishes; thus, the soul has no remem- 
brance of previous transgressions - there is only peace that is above all 
understanding, and tranquility dwells in all the stirrings of the soul and 
the intellect: "There is no remembrance of anything but wonder in the 
divine wisdom; a state in which, he said, all the stirrings of prayer are 
idle.?? The mind that reaches the ‘complete limpidity' acquires a new expe- 
rience in the heavenly realm in which there is a contemplation in the 
image of the ‘crystal light? and the spiritual beings spiritually sanctify 
the hidden and the unknown Being.?? He conceptualized this non-stir- 
rings stage in terms of the Seraphim's liturgy who cried one unto another: 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord of Hosts; the whole earth is full of his glory’ 
(Isa. 6:1-3). ‘From this sphere of limpidity the intellect rises to the sphere 
of spirituality! (hasair Ae V)! 

After making this unequivocal distinction between the sphere of 
limpidity and the sphere of spirituality, Hazzaya presented his chief 
conclusion: the intellect's vision in the sphere of spirituality has no image 
(ha) or likeness (ru), but is invested with a single vision of 
the light, to which nothing can be likened.? In this context, he reiterated 
that there are many people ‘without knowledge”, who claim that above the 
sphere of limpidity the vision of the intellect has an image and likeness.? 
This is, in fact, the heart of the debate: the nature and qualities of the 
mind/intellect and whether it has self-consciousness or self-knowledge in 
the third sphere of spirituality.** Just as God has no image and the nature 
of His Essence is higher than all likeness or representations of the crea- 
tion, thus the mind that has reached the sphere of perfection and the 
highest stage of spirituality will be the image of God, and accordingly, 
retain an imageless quality. Hazzaya holds: 


28. Mingana, pp. 266-67 [Syr.], 154-55 [trans.]. 

29. Hazzaya frequently uses this phraseology for denoting the Evagrian notion of 
‘light of sapphire’. 

30. Mingana, pp. 267 [Syr. 149a], 156 [trans.]. 

31. Mingana, pp. 267 [Syr. 149a], 156 [trans.]. 

32. Mingana, pp. 267 [Syr.], 156 [trans.]. 

33. Mingana, pp. 267-68 [Syr.], 156 [trans.] 

34. Hazzaya is not always consistent in his use of mind and intellect. I follow his 
terminology. 
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All prayer bears in itself the image of its prototype, and as God has no 
prototype, He has neither image nor likeness. In this same way is also the 
mind, His image, when it has reached the sphere of perfection. It will have 
there no image and likeness, nor of its vision.” 


Indeed, at this stage - ‘when its spirituality is swallowed up in the hid- 
den glory of the contemplation of the Holy Trinity’ - no one is able to 
distinguish his own self from the glory of that light which has no image. 
This is the crux of the theological problem that the very experience of 
the light during pure prayer could evoke; if the distinction between the 
self and the experience of the light existed, then, naturally, it would entail 
perceiving the image of God. Thus, the annihilation of the self, or an 
ecstatic state, is in fact a condition for experiencing the divine, a condi- 
tion that Isaac of Nineveh would not easily accept. However, this is a 
key characteristic of Hazzaya’s theory: the obliteration of the distinc- 
tions between the mind and the holy light, which is, plausibly, a new level 
of consciousness that Hazzaya needs to convince his potential readers 
about. He deliberately does not engage here with scholastic knowledge or 
philosophical argument. No one acquires this teaching from “books and 
from hearing’, he stressed, but knows it only from his self-experience 
(naan um V5 ax\5).3° This far-reaching and bold claim 
most likely prompted the Church’s hostile response to Hazzaya, who 
might have appeared to have been subverting written Church tradition. 
Hazzaya, for his part, needed to persuade his audience about what he 
identified as a major problem concerning contemplative prayer: the very 
experience of the light. 


ABOVE THE SENSES 


Hazzaya assumed that the solitary monks who attained the sphere of 
spirituality would experience a vision of ‘a thing that in its greatness is 
high above the senses of the body and the stirrings of the soul’.*” The 
mind, therefore, in this highest stage, will have the vision of the Savior, 
which is above the senses and high above corporeal likenesses and images. 
Here he drew on the authoritative teaching of Isaac of Nineveh, whom 
he mentioned by name.?? The mind will undergo a transformation and 


35. Mingana, pp. 268 [Syr.], 157 [trans.]. 

36. Mingana, pp. 268 [Syr.], 157 [trans.]. 

37. Mingana, pp. 270 [151b], 159. On the notion of the spiritual senses in Hazzaya's 
teachings, in comparison with Evagrius' and Isaac of Nineveh's views, see Pirtea, Die 
geistigen Sinne, pp. 330-54. 

38. Mingana, pp. 268 [Syr.], 157 [trans.]. 
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become like the spiritual hosts, sanctifying with them the glorious 
Essence.? Hazzaya was eager to persuade his readers that this sort of 
experience is possible, yet he wished to dissociate it from any corporality. 
He derived his chief argument from the theology of the incarnation and 
the appearance of Christ, quoting 1 Cor. 13:12 (‘For now we see through 
a glass, darkly; but then face to face ...’). These two periods and qualities 
of seeing prove, in his view, that we should not limit the course of our 
mind to material things nor turn away from the things that are invisible. 
Time and again he stressed, ‘if all our knowledge now [in this world], of 
Christ our Lord and of His glorious vision, which appears in our heart, 
were to reach only the stage of a material likeness, Christ would have 
died in vain ...’*° However, Hazzaya admitted that Christ indeed appeared 
to the ancient Fathers and the prophets in His [material] likeness and 
image, although now He does not appear in this manner to His saints.*! 
Now, that 


Christ has appeared in the body (ris a>), which he took from us for the 
salvation and the renewal of all rational beings, the rank of His apparitions 
(mäaslxa rés ) to us and to the invisible powers has undergone a 
change. Indeed, He does not appear to us in his composite [material] 
image, as He did to the ancients, but only in a glorious vision, which is 
above the perceptible ( ei» X372) image and likeness.” 


By relying on Christ’s two modes of appearance and the idea that 
the mind in its pure state is like Christ, he tried to solve the problem 
of the corporeality of the experience of seeing the light in the sphere 
of spirituality; 


but this light is not like our material light; we say also that we have there 
spiritual food, but that food is not like that which we have here ... and that 
it [the mind] will have there speech and conversation, but that speech does 
not resemble that which we hold with one another ...? 


Whether this passage indicates that Hazzaya had in mind another 
mode of existence or level of awareness, or rather he was simplify offering 
an allegorical interpretation, I do not know. However, his reference in 
what follows, though in a highly traditional mode, to Paul’s mystical 
paradigm in 2 Cor. 12:3-4 (‘whether in the body or out of the body I do 
not know ...’), and emphatically noticing the fact that the apostle wrote 


39. Mingana, pp. 269 [Syr.], 159 [trans.] 
40. Mingana, p. 270 [151b]. 

41. Mingana, p. 270 [152a]. 

42. Mingana, pp. 270 [152a], 160 [trans.]. 
43. Mingana, pp. 270 [152a], 160 [trans.]. 
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about ‘another person’, that is, he wrote in the third person, is telling." 
Crucial here is the conclusion that Hazzaya derived from Paul’s testi- 
mony: in the sphere of perfection, a man cannot know or judge whether 
he is in the body or out of the body.“ In other words, Hazzaya adduced 
from Paul’s paradigm that above the sphere of limpidity there are no 
mysteries and visions revealed to the mind that, as he puts it, a tongue 
can convey in words. If so, Hazzaya asked, how can ‘many people’ say 
that in the sphere above limpidity the vision of the mind has an image, 
and the subtle sounds of sanctification of the spiritual beings are heard? 
As God has no image, he stressed, so also nothing that is revealed there 
to the mind has any image, because ‘all the composite [material] things’ 
- likenesses, images, numbers - are found below the rank of limpidity.*° 
In the sphere above limpidity, there is no struggle, no demons and evil, 
but only joy and peace in the Holy Spirit. He condemned those holding 
a different understanding of the inner experience at this rank; ‘anyone 
who contends against this view is inclining to error and has never read 
the books of the spiritual Fathers, nor has he experienced this state in 
himself, nor is he aware of the nature of the state of limpidity, nor of the 
state that is above it." This ‘so-called wise man’, he said, is not familiar 
with ‘the rungs of the ladder’.** Summarizing his teachings at this point, 
Hazzaya stated: Whenever the intellect hears the sound of the spiritual 
beings with its intelligible ears, all its worship is above the senses of the 
body and the stirrings of the soul and become silenced and stilled, as in 
sleep.” 

Elsewhere, Hazzaya explained that in the third stage, the sphere of 
spirituality (f haswair idre), the mind becomes passive, guided; there 
is a loss of power and will. As at this stage, the intellect is mingled with 
the holy lights that have enwrapped it, thus losing its peculiar twofold 
power, namely, to see itself and world. As such, its dual nature as a viewer 
is transformed. Hazzaya made his statements here against those who 
claim that in the spiritual sphere the intellect retains its active power 
(LThS 145), and once again he drew on Paul's paradigm in 2 Cor. 12:2.°° 
As discussed in chapter 3, it is particularly this stage, in which the mind 
becomes passive, that signifies for Isaac of Nineveh the boundary between 


44. For this aspect in mystical discourse, see my essay, ‘Personal Experience and 
Self-Exposure’. 

45. Mingana, pp. 270-71 [Syr.], 160-61 [trans.]. 

46. Mingana, p. 272 [152b]. 

47. Mingana, pp. 271 [153a], 161 [trans.]. 

48. Mingana, pp. 271 [153a], 161 [trans.]. 

49. Mingana, pp. 272 [153b], 162 [trans.]. 

50. LThS 142-47, pp. 418-25. 
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the realm of pure prayer and that of ‘non-prayer’, reinforcing his stance 
that there is no such thing as ‘spiritual prayer’. Though agreeing with Isaac 
about the passive nature of the mind in the highest stage of the spiritual 
life, Hazzaya, however, stretched the notion of the praying mind to include 
what he termed as ‘spiritual prayer’. It is imperative to clarify here whether 
Hazzaya, indeed, claimed that there is ‘spiritual prayer’, thus deviating 
sharply from Isaac’s teaching on this subject, or whether he used the terms 
‘spiritual prayer’ and ‘pure prayer’ interchangeably. 

In a short work titled On Spiritual Prayer, Hazzaya posed the question 
straightforwardly: “What is the sphere where spiritual prayer (hal. 
raso) is prayed'??! Assuming that such a prayer is possible and that 
it prays through the mind, he elucidated that the [place] sphere where 
spiritual prayer is prayed is the natural sphere of the mind, explaining: 


Once the mind has reached that pure sphere which belongs to its true 
nature, once its vision has been clarified of all the imaginings and images 
of thoughts ... and once the mind has been held worthy of an illuminated 
vision of its own self (mao), and there has arisen within it the visionary 
spirit that gives insight into contemplation (@.ñarh) of both corporeal 
and incorporeal beings, and at the same time, of judgement and providence, 
it is at that point that the mind prays spiritual prayer, a kind of prayer that is 
not prayed with the body’s senses, but with the inner impulses [stirrings] of 
the soul, which are entirely filled with illumination.” 


In this heavily intertextual passage, Hazzaya linked the idea that the 
mind prays spiritual prayer to Evagrius’ contemplative theory, employing 
his terminology and hierarchy of contemplations, which he could read, 
for example, in Kephalaia Gnostica 1.27:? Evagrius refers to five stages of 
contemplations; the first is ‘the contemplation of the Holy Trinity, which 
is to be worshiped; the second and the third are contemplation of the 
incorporeal things and of bodies; the fourth and the fifth are the con- 
templation of judgement and providence.’*! In the passage On Spiritual 


51. The text is from Mingana Syr. 601, fol. 248b-49a. For the transcription of this text, 
see Sebastian P. Brock, The Teaching of the Syrian Fathers on Prayer (hs rhoœals 
Whale don mao) (Glane-Losser, 1988), pp. 148-50, and his translation in Syriac 
Fathers, pp. 316-18. 

52. Ed. Brock, The Teaching of the Syrian Fathers on Prayer, p. 148 [Syr.], Syriac 
Fathers, p. 316 [trans.], slightly changed. I preferred for exor contemplation instead 
of Brock's translation 'spiritual understanding". 

53. As Luke Dysinger notes, Evagrius used the terminology of first and second natural 
contemplation mainly in the Kephalaia Gnostica, while in other writings he used different 
terminology. See, for example, Evagrius, Scholion 1 on Psalm 83:3, with Dysinger, Psalmody 
and Prayer, p. 41. See also, KG 2.2 and 2.4. 

54. On KG 1.27 see Konstantinovsky, Evagrius Ponticus, pp. 48-50. On the contem- 
plation of judgement and providence in Hazzaya's teaching, see also his work On Provi- 
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Prayer quoted above, Hazzaya, in fact, follows Evagrius teaching in Chap- 
ters on Prayer 57-58, where he clarifies that the mind attains the ‘place 
of prayer’ only when it ascends above the corporeal contemplation - or 
as he termed it ‘the contemplation of objects’, and ‘the contemplation of 
corporeal nature’ - and rises above the incorporeal contemplation, thus 
not affected by any materiality.” Evagrius, however, made his statements 
here in relation to the notion of the praying pure mind in the ‘place of 
prayer’, and as I mentioned in chapter 1, the terms pure, spiritual and 
true prayer are interchangeable in his teaching. 

In his Letter on the Three Stages, Hazzaya offered a similar teaching on 
the contemplative experience and the mind’s vision of its own self with 
regard to the second stage of the spiritual progress, the stage of the soul 
(nafshänütä), but without linking this passage to ‘spiritual prayer’ but 
only offering several characteristics of this stage.% Yet, in his work On 
Spiritual Prayer, Hazzaya elucidated that the mind that has reached this 
sort of contemplative immaterial stage can see the birth of things past, 
present, and future; all these are revealed to the mind ‘in that sphere that 
belongs to the soul where spiritual prayer is prayed. For the mysteries of 
this stage are far exalted above the corporeal world.” Hazzaya envisaged 
this stage as a point of change, the culmination of self-transformation 
that ended in spiritual prayer: The fatigue of the ascetic labors finds an 
end; insights arise, the mind’s vision is extended with spiritual power, 
the body and soul receive knowledge and they cooperate with a single 
will, there is no image of the old person who was corrupted, but rather 
body and soul exist in unity as the single new person.” After elucidating 
the essence of this self-transformation, Hazzaya delineated the place in 
which all these changes take place for the mind: this is the place where 
the judges of the worlds that have existed and will exist are revealed to 


dence 49, pp. 76-77, where he quoted Evagrius, Gnostikos, ed. Frankenberg, p. 550, cor- 
responding to the Greek version, Gnostikos 48, SC 356, pp. 186-87. 

55. Evagrius, On Prayer 57-58, SC 589, pp. 270-71. The contemplation of created 
beings corresponds in Evagrius’ system to the second natural contemplation, that is, the 
contemplation of the corporal beings that were created in the second order. This second 
natural contemplation is a transitory stage toward the divine, while the incorporeal con- 
templation (namely, the first natural contemplation), the intellects or spiritual beings that 
were created, aim to reach the intelligible realm. On the mechanism of Evagrius’ first and 
second contemplation, see Guillaumont, Un philosophe, pp. 283-92. On the notions of 
providence and judgment in the Evagrian contemplative system, ibid. pp. 292-94. 

56. Letter on the Three Stages 137, pp. 410-11. See also ibid. 138, 140, pp. 412-15. 

57. Brock (ed.), The Teaching of the Syrian Fathers on Prayer, p. 148 [Syr.], Syriac 
Fathers, p. 317 [trans.]. 

58. Brock (ed.), The Teaching of the Syrian Fathers on Prayer, p. 149 [Syr.], Syriac 
Fathers, p. 317 [trans.]. 
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the mind; in this place, all the commandments are fulfilled. Beyond this 
place there is no law-giving or fear of transgressing a commandment, 
‘since this place constitutes the boundary between fear and non-fear’. He 
imagined this stage as attainable, although not for everyone. Drawing on 
Rom. 8:27, Hazzaya concluded his discourse on spiritual prayer and the 
transformative stage by stressing the role of the Holy Spirit that operates 
in the mind’s movements, which never cease from prayer.?? 

In my view, it is plausible that even though Hazzaya used the term 
'spiritual prayer' in this passage, he did not go so far as to assert the very 
notion of spiritual prayer in the third stage. Rather, he used the term 
‘spiritual prayer’ in a similar manner to Isaac of Nineveh's ‘pure prayer’, 
a term that we should recall Hazzaya employs very rarely. The two authors 
shared the view that one of the key characteristics of the praying mind, 
that is, Isaac's conception of ‘pure prayer’ and Hazzaya’s ‘spiritual prayer’, 
is the mind's capacity to see its own light, its own self, and once the mind 
loses this quality it has no experience of the light without form, which is 
the summit of the Evagrian pure/spiritual/ true prayer. Thus, although in 
his exhortation On Spiritual Prayer Hazzaya apparently made the bold 
claim about the existence of the exercise of spiritual prayer, his theory 
about the non-activity of the mind in the third stage that he shared with 
Isaac reduced their divergence to a terminological and stylistic one that 
left intact their agreement on the conception of spiritual prayer. Moreover, 
as we shall see below, for Hazzaya, as for Isaac before him, the stirrings 
of the mind during prayer constitute a pivotal moment, a stage between 
prayer and non-prayer. 


ON THE STIRRINGS OF THE MIND 


We saw in the previous chapters how the contemplative enterprise in 
the East Syrian tradition was intensively geared toward providing signs, 
explanations and metaphors in order to render the topic more compre- 
hensible to a monastic audience. This tendency included the discourse on 
the praying mind that clearly went beyond the theoretical and theological 
aspects of Evagrius. Rather, it entailed an effort to clarify the theory and 
elucidate its performative aspect; hence, the recurring questions: What, 
precisely, takes place in the mind during prayer? What is the nature of 
the operation of the stirrings which arise in the mind during prayer? 


59. Brock (ed.), The Teaching of the Syrian Fathers on Prayer, p. 150 [Syr.], Syriac 
Fathers, p. 318 [trans.]. 
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Hazzaya tries to answer these vexing questions with regard to prayer 
in the mind (sana halo) in his letter On the Stirrings of the Mind 
during Prayer First, he states his fundamental distinction: during 
prayer, three kinds of impulses arise in the mind - the first of these is 
material (literally “composite”), the second is immaterial (literally “sim- 
ple”), and the third is uncircumscribed and formless. This distinction 
parallels Evagrius’ contemplative hierarchy and his threefold schema of 
spiritual progress, an idea that Hazzaya illuminated by using his poetic 
skill and nautical metaphors: at the time of prayer, he explains, the soul 
resembles a ship positioned in the middle of the sea, and the mind is like 
the helmsman in charge of a boat: 


The impulses [stirrings] convey the boat like the winds. Just as it is the case 
that not all the winds that blow are suitable for the course of the ship, 
similarly, with the impulses that are aroused in the soul during the time of 
prayer ... rather, some of them are suitable, while others are not. The latter 
imprint in the soul some material form, and this hinders the course of the 
boat of the mind, the steersman preventing it reaching the harbor he is 
aiming for. The former impulses stirred up in the soul during prayer are 
immaterial; these are the gentle breezes which convey the ship of the soul 
over the waves to a harbor that is totally restful.” 


Similar poetics and nautical metaphors were used by previous Syrian 
writers, among them, Isaac of Nineveh. In ‘the sea of stillness’ (a5 
lra) he wrote, the mind swims about in such places during the time 
of prayer - places where it is not easy for everyone to swim.” ‘Sailing the 
sea of solitude’, he said, till one finds the pearl, among them, hidden 
prayer (hal. him). Hazzaya, however, was innovative in engaging 
a new metaphor in his discourse on the entire course of ascetic life and 
the praying mind, namely, the biblical narrative of the Exodus from Egypt 
and Entrance to the Promised Land.® 

In his treatise on the monastic life, the Letter on the Three Stages, Hazzaya 
interlaces his guiding biblical metaphor with John of Apamea’s scheme of 
three stages and with Evagrius' contemplative and demonological theories. 


60. On the Stirrings of the Mind during Prayer, ed. Mingana, Woodbrooke Studies, 
vol. 7, pp. 272-74, trans. Brock, Syriac Fathers, pp. 319-23. I follow Brock who translates 
here am mind, and not intellect, Syriac Fathers, p. 319. 

61. On the Stirrings of the Mind during Prayer, ed. Mingana, p. 272, trans. Brock, 
Syriac Fathers, p. 319. 

62. Part II 34.5, Syr. p. 137, trans. p. 148; Isaac (Part I 66, Syr. p. 467, trans. p. 313); 
hidden prayer (rusos whale p. 469, trans. p. 317). 

63. For a summary of the content of the Letter on the Three Stages, see Harb and 
Graffin (eds.), Lettre sur les trois étapes, pp. 270-78. 

64. Tothe Evagrian contemplative theory he devoted a commentary on the Kephalaia 
Gnostica that he mentioned in the opening section on the Letter on the Three Stages. 
Letter on the Three Stages 3-4, pp. 290—91. 
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Apparently, this letter holds no particular relevance for the study of prayer, 
since he does not set aside a special discussion on prayer, yet he inserts 
the topic in a clear manner in his schema, attesting how deeply it was 
embedded in the spiritual life. Hazzaya perceives the entire ascetic life as 
stirrings or impulses of the intellect, which are involved in the formation 
of the ascetic self from the very beginning of the monastic life (LThS 3, 6) 
and not only in pure prayer or a more advanced stage (LTHS 16). Thus, 
he assumes that the intellect is transformed from one stage to another, 
rendering its stirrings the axis of his discourse on the three monastic 
stages. Hazzaya emphasizes in the Letter on the Three Stages that all his 
teachings so far concern the one who ‘has no vision of his self in the 
moment of prayer’ (‘ha a> MAIO mus eX duals eure), 
that is, the somatic level. =Trothe other words, this level of subjectivity, in which 
one has the ability to see his own self, is the second stage (nafshänüta) in 
which the prayer of the mind takes place. 

Like Isaac, he claims that in the third stage, that of the spirit, the intel- 
lect is passive, and he rejects the opposite view of those who hold that in 
the sphere of the spirit the intellect can lead itself in contemplation.$f In 
this stage, the intellect has lost its quality of self-vision, since it is enwrapped 
with the holy light and cannot be distinguished from it (LThS 146). The 
intellect is given here the non-material glory, the very one given to the 
spiritual beings that utter “Holy unceasingly’. Hazzaya expounded that 
blessed is the one who has seen ‘this glorious vision (ssi. vss) 
of our Savior and Lord, the Messiah, which reveals in the moment of 
prayer to the mind that reached the place of limpidity.* From this pas- 
sage, there is no doubt that Hazzaya has in mind the vision of the light 
of the Lord-Christ, and not of its image. This kind of teaching, however, 
could be easily distorted. 


DOUBTS ABOUT MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE 


Ambiguities about mystical experiences surfaced several times in 
Hazzaya's writings. In a reply to the question of a solitary monk who was 
confused about the operations (has) and the kind of light he 
saw during prayer, Hazzaya elucidated: 


You are in doubt (Na) concerning all of this and whether you might 
be seeing something not authentic, as I learned from reading your letter ... 


65. LThS 116, pp. 390-91. 

66. LThS 145-46, pp. 420-23. On the passiveness of the intellect according to Isaac of 
Nineveh, see above chapter 3. 

67. LThS 147, pp. 424-25. 
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I write about these operations to inform you concerning these mysteries, 
from my own experience and from the report of reliable people who are 
trustworthy (Letter 48.3).58 


Hazzaya derived his authority from his own experience. He endeav- 
ored to reveal the mystery of the operations of grace in the sphere of 
limpidity and help the monk to make sense of his own experience, offer- 
ing a new hierarchy of mystical experience based on three states in which 
the mind ‘is found in knowledge’; that is, having a sort of consciousness. 
Hazzaya extended the notion of the mind as an entity that experiences 
and senses the divine grace, explaining that each sort of light corresponds 
to one of the three states of the mind. The first is purity without passibil- 
ity (e exors rda) of the soul; another is limpidity of the mind 
(aca haar); and about the third he said only that its operation 
is higher than purity and limpidity. This is the light of the Holy Trinity, 
the insights of the New World, which because of their finesse are not fit 
to be put into words (Letter 48.4-5). Furthermore, he assumed that one 
can see the light of the glory of the Lord which is visible to the intellect 
and tried to decipher the experience of the monk, who recounted that 
he sees ‘the sun without stars’ (Letter 48.6). Hazzaya framed his explana- 
tion to the monk in light of Evagrius’ terminology and contemplative 
theory and discerned two sorts of operations of grace in the intellect in 
the place above nature (Letter 48.8-11). He explained the meaning con- 
veyed in the contemplations of the sun, stars and the moon in accordance 
with Evagrius' contemplative hierarchy - the second natural contem- 
plation (KG 3.84) and the incorporeal contemplation (KG 1.27; 3.52). 
Additionally, he perceived the monk's experience in spatial terms and 
light's hierarchy connected to prayer: ‘In that first place, the intellect 
appears clothed in light without form (a « V). While in the second, 
the vision of the soul becomes one of fire. In this third place, the intellect 
at the moment of prayer appears covered with crystalline light which ‘our 
Fathers call the place of Limpidity’ (hosax3 ihre). He then 
moved the discussion to Evagrius' well-known theory of the experience 
of the light without form in the moment of prayer and referred to the 
famous passage from Evagrius' Reflections 22, stating: 

At the time of prayer, the soul appears like a sapphire, the color of heaven, 


and this vision is of the natural place. Sometimes, the integrity of the 
intellect (am mhoah) appears mixed with light and fire. And this 


68. This letter is attributed to John of Dalyatha and published in his corpus of letters. 
See Beulay (ed.), Collection, pp. 248-56. The English translation of Letters 48 and 49 is 
from Hansbury, Letters of John of Dalyatha, pp. 282-91. 

69. Letter 48.11, ed. Hansbury, pp. 288-89. 
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vision is of the place of limpidity. Again, the integrity of the intellect at the 
time of prayer appears similar to the light of the sun, and this vision is of 
that place which is above nature. This is what holy Evagrius says: “The intel- 
lect at times changes from insight to insight, and from contemplation to 
contemplation, and again, from the vision of contemplation it rises to the 
vision of the light without form.” 


These experiences of the monk (which Hazzaya considers to be gifts) 
pass through his mind; this means that he stands in the place of lim- 
pidity, for which Hazzaya employs the metaphor of the ‘Promised Land’ 
(Letter 48.13)! Here one notes how Hazzaya frames his mystical dis- 
course; although this letter discloses the degree to which his mystical 
thought is indebted to Evagrius’ ideas and conceptions, it does not really 
rethink Evagrius' theories. Rather, it reveals his main engagement in 
explaining the experience of the monk rather than delving into theoretical 
aspects. Moreover, we should recall that when Hazzaya wrote his letters, 
all the tenets of the mystical discourse were already interwoven in the 
East Syrian literary tradition. Thus, he seems intensely preoccupied with 
the intriguing experience of the monk, making plain the most elevated 
experience and yoking it to the ascetic discipline (Letter 48.14). Hazzaya 
offered a glimpse into the world of those perplexed monks who were 
endowed with mystical inclinations. One of them wrote to him: 


Sometimes I stand and watch my soul and no thought has stirred in it ... But 
the intellect is immersed within the soul without any operation, nor even a 
lisping of praise. Only quiet reigns over all the stirrings of the body and of 
the soul, such that neither reading nor chanting a psalm gives pleasure ... 
(Letter 49.4). 


Hazzaya informed the monk in his first statement that certain of his 
visions were genuine while others were not. Lamenting that the physical 
distance prevented him from guiding the monk in person, he nonetheless 
provided detailed descriptions of the transformations (ralsaz) from 
one state to another, all the while foregrounding stillness: 


As long as you are in this state, do not desire reading or the office of the 
psalms, but only keep your intellect in purity - that is, do not leave this 
stillness in any way at all; and if it possible, on the days that you remain in 
this condition, do not meet with anyone, nor even listen to the sound of a 
bird, if it is possible. But enter your inner cell, shut all the doors and be 


70. Letter 48.12, pp. 288-89; Reflections 22, Syriac version 23, ed. Frankenberg, 
p. 444. 

71. For this metaphor, see Hazzaya's teaching in the Letter on the Three Stages. 

72. Letter 49 is included in the corpus of John of Dalyatha's letters, ed. Beulay, Col- 
lection, pp. 508-21; Hansbury (ed.), Letters of John of Dalyatha, pp. 292-309. 
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certain about what comes to pass in you ... but if the intellect has begun 

to wander after insights from outside of it, depicting images and devising 

insights ... continue with psalms, reading, and prostration before the 
73 

cross. 


It seems that when the intellect can no longer bear to keep itself 
in purity and returns to its usual state, the monk is advised to practice 
another model of religious practice, that is, the usual ascetic performance, 
which consists of reading, reciting the psalms and prostrations. This 
recalls John of Apamea’s binary model of prayer, in which he distin- 
guishes between the prayer of the perfect and the just, between silent and 
vocal prayer. Unlike John of Apamea, however, Hazzaya wrote from the 
position of an abbot and spiritual guide who had to clarify for the monks 
their experiences, imaginations and fears. Thus, in Letter 49, Hazzaya 
used a sensual discourse for explaining to the monk his contemplative 
itinerary, the progress from one state to another, the state of tears, which 
is ‘the boundary between purity and limpidity’, how the intellect enters 
the place of limpidity, what happens when ‘it looks within itself” and 
linked each state to a specific sense.” He conceptualized, in effect, a sub- 
stitute sensory system as an explanatory method, in which hearing, smell 
and taste, and not only sight, make plain the experience of the praying 
intellect. 

One of the aforementioned states is ‘that of the stirrings, which arise 
and go up from within the heart; they are in the image of light mixed 
with fire. In this state, which is peculiar to the intellect, there is an oper- 
ation taking place in the third and fourth senses’, namely, smell and taste 
(Letter 49.10). ‘After this operation’, he explained, ‘comes another state 
more excellent, which is the activity of the second sense, namely, hearing, 
when it hears the sound of subtle whispers of praise - sounds which the 
stirrings of the soul and the body are not able to compose for the tongue. 
This transformation and this praise are of the New World’ (Letter 49.11). 
Hazzaya continued: 


In this state the cloud of noetic stars appears to you, and you hear their 
subtle sounds to which they are extended, your mind is united in exalted 
praise. After this praise, the intellect is silenced and absorbed by the light 
of the vision of this elevated and immaterial contemplation as a fish in the 
sea. For the intellect in this state is melded with that action which works in 
him and they become one. Indeed the light of the intellect is not separated 


73. Letter 49.5-6, ed. Hansbury, pp. 294-95. 

74. Letter 49.8-12, 15-17, ed. Hansbury, pp. 296-303. On the five senses in a contem- 
plative context, see Evagrius, KG 2.35; John of Dalyatha, Homily 12, ed. Khayyat, pp. 244- 
51. 
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from the sea in which it swims. In this state there is only an activity of the 
first sense (the sense of sight).7 


He considered the material impulses, which consist of all the under- 
standings that are stirred up in the soul through the medium of the body’s 
senses, as harmful to the soul during the time of prayer. This is because 
at this time, only the immaterial stirrings direct the soul towards those 
that are without limit. The immaterial impulses consist of the hidden 
spiritual knowledge and incorporeal contemplation; these, he explained, 
are revealed to the mind during prayer and imbue it with a sweet taste." 
In my view, we are witnessing in this discourse not simply a spiritualiza- 
tion of the senses, which is a recurrent motif in patristic literature, but a 
cultural imagination that perceives a change of the senses, and in fact, two 
kinds of senses - the bodily senses and the senses of the mind. 

Hazzaya articulated his perception of the spiritual itinerary also in 
terms of movements of the intellections, to which he gave indications in 
his Letter on Three the Stages.” I understand these spiritual transforma- 
tions as the merging of two levels of consciousness, of the body and of the 
mind, which in its summit is a sort of ‘spiritual speaking’ corresponding 
to the second sense (Letter 49.17). However, Hazzaya himself seemed to 
suspect the limit of his explanations concerning the various operations of 
grace when he tackled the “doubt about these things’ and brought testimony 
from the Paradise of the Fathers about Abba Arsenius, an iconic image of 
a monk-mystic who was ‘engulfed in fire’ (Letter 49.14). Moreover, even 
though he was willing to provide explanations and illuminate obscurities, 
he refused to write to the monk about the experience at the highest level, 
assuring him ‘only know that it actually occurs’ (Letter 49.15). 


THE “MESSALIAN CROWN” 


At the end of the eighth century, when the East Syrian discourse on the 
praying mind attained its culmination in terms of theological nuances 
and ecstatic inclinations, a decisive step was taken by the Church of the 
East against the mystics.” The powerful and intellectual Catholicos of the 


75. Letter 49.11-12, pp. 298-99 

76. On the stirrings of the mind during prayer, Mingana, pp. 273 [Syr.], 320 [trans.]. 

77. Letter on the Three Stages 105-11, pp. 380-87. 

78. Ed. Budge, Book of Paradise, vol. II, pp. 608-609; See also Letter on the Three 
Stages 111, pp. 384-85. 

79. Vittorio Berti provides an insightful analysis of this issue, see Berti, ‘Le Débat sur 
la vision de Dieu et la condamnation des mystiques par Timothée I: La perspective du 
patriarche, in Desreumaux (ed.), Les mystiques syriaques, pp. 151-76. 
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Church of the East, Timothy I (727/28-823), convened a synod of the 
Church in the year 786/87 that condemned Joseph Hazzaya as a Messalian 
along with his two Syrian fellows, John of Dalyatha and John of Apamea.*? 
In a synodical letter sent to the council of the Church in 790, Timothy I 
referred again to this condemnation.?! The issue at stake in this heresio- 
logical letter was the ratification by the patriarch of all treatises, commen- 
taries, and even translations. Timothy I demanded that all such writings 
be submitted to him before these reached the hands of the public. Further- 
more, the monastery of Mar Yozadaq - where John of Dalyatha acquired 
his monastic habits, and the residence of Nestorius, the future bishop of 
Nuhadra (d. c. 800) and biographer of Joseph Hazzaya - was accused of 
Messalianism.? Timothy also asked Nestorius to affirm his faith to the 
synod before his ordination and to openly refute Messalianism, since he 
had been accused of espousing this heresy.? The enormous sensitivity 
about the alleged Messalians' doctrines and the hostility of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities toward them were duly echoed in the Synodicon Orien- 
tale.* From the letters of Timothy I and the reports of the Church synods, 
we gain the impression that at the end of the eighth century the Messalian 
controversy, the history of which goes back to fourth-century Mesopo- 
tamia, flared up, prompting a new wave of 'Messalian hunting' led by 
Timothy L9 It is unclear, however, what it meant to be a Messalian at the 
end of the eighth century. In the long history of Messalianism, we should 
recall, this label was used against theological adversaries from both sides.*° 


80. The Syriac document relating to the three authors' condemnation by the Synod 
of 786/87 is not extant. An Arabic summary of the condemnation is preserved in an 
eleventh-century source, see Wilhelm Hoenerbach and Otto Spies, Ibn al-Tayyib. Fiqh 
an-Nasráníya, “Das Recht der Christenheit", 4 vols. (CSCO 161-62, 167-68, Arab. 16-19; 
Leuven, 1956-57), vol. 2, pp. 185-87 [Arab.], pp. 187-88 [trans.]. Cf. French translation by 
Beulay, Lumiére sans forme, pp. 229-31 (republished in Beulay, L'enseignement spirituel, 
pp. 423-24). 
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solitario e vescovo siro-orientale (d. 800 ca.)’, AnScR 10 (2005), pp. 219-57. 

83. Berti, ‘Grazia, visione e natura divina in Nestorio di Nuhadra’. 

84. Synodicon orientale ou recueil de synodes nestoriens, ed. J.B. Chabot (Paris, 1902), 
pp. 374-75, 607, 629. 

85. Timothy, Lettres, Oscar Braun (ed.), Timothei Patriarchae Epistulae (CSCO 74; 
Paris-Leipzig, 1914). For the letters concerning this issue, see Berti, ‘Le Débat sur la 
vision de Dieu’. 

86. Alexander Treiger, ‘Could Christ’s Humanity See His Divinity? An Eighth-Century 
Controversy between John of Dalyatha and Timothy I, Catholicos of the Church of the 
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As is apparent from the synodical document of Timothy’s condemnation, 
the charge against those Syriac authors included old anti-Messalian accu- 
sations and a new theological emphasis explicitly connecting them with 
Joseph Hazzaya and John of Dalyatha; no particular charge was aimed at 
John of Apamea. Forty years later, however, the three authors were reha- 
bilitated by the Catholicos I$o' bar Nun (823-27). 

The long life of the Messalian controversy and its pervasive presence 
in the consciousness of Syriac monastic authors has been the subject of 
many studies." Scholars have assembled a rich dossier of Greek and 
Syriac literature on this controversy and have provided lists of distinctive 
accusations attesting to the consistency of the anti-Messalian corpus, as 
well as to one of its characteristics, namely, its amorphic nature in Late 
Antiquity.** In this intensive inquiry, the writings of John of Apamea, 
Dalyatha and Hazzaya have long been cleared of Messalian tint. How 
then, might one account for the harsh attack against them? 

As a member of the erudite and ecclesiastical elite of the eighth cen- 
tury, Timothy I would have had no difficulty understanding the radical 
experiential-mystical doctrines of John of Dalyatha and Joseph Hazzaya. 
Moreover, the importance of John of Apamea’s spiritual schema of three 
stages and its enduring impact on the monastic circles of the seventh and 
eighth centuries would have hardly been lost on him.® The claim of spir- 
itual authority of the mystics, which was chiefly based on the authoritative 
role of personal experience of the divine as well as their reliance upon 
exemplars and images they found in the monastic tradition, rather than 
on books and erudition, might have been understood as a subverting of 
the ecclesiastical authorities.” Timothy I was a disciple of Abraham bar 
Dashandad (8th century), the renowned biblical and Aristotelian scholar 
who was himself well versed in Greek philosophy, including Nemesius of 


On Dalyatha, see also J. Griggs, ‘John of Dalyatha: Mystic or Messalian?’, ParOr 38 
(2013), pp. 1-14. 

87. For a comprehensive survey of the sources and various approaches in modern 
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Emesa.” The mystical atmosphere and religious concerns of the mystics, 
namely, the religious experience of the divine light, the ongoing discourse 
on the praying mind, as well as the distinction of and the debate on pure 
and spiritual prayer, may have been far from Timothy’s theological pur- 
view and intellectual inclinations. Furthermore, while Dalyatha’s and 
Hazzaya's writings are saturated with Evagrius’ teachings, the total absence 
in Timothy’s letters of any Evagrian flavor, theology or contemplative lan- 
guage, as well as of any other spiritual literature, is telling. His intellec- 
tual profile, then, was totally different from those of the mystics. 

There is no explanation in our sources why John of Apamea was con- 
demned by Timothy I. It is worth noting how much Timothy’s approach 
was theoretical and adhered to Greek philosophy, far from the practice 
and mystical dimensions that governed the seventh-eighth century East 
Syrian ascetic discourse. Particularly, the key Pauline tripartite anthro- 
pology (1 Thess. 5:23), developed by John of Apamea and turned into a 
fundamental ascetic framework of threefold schema - corporeal, psychi- 
cal and spiritual - sharply differed from Timothy’s philosophical thought. 
Furthermore, John’s view on the nature of the soul, its function and state 
in the resurrection, articulated in his treatise On the Soul, is also diverse 
from Timothy’s Aristotelian conceptions. Vittorio Berti, who has shifted 
the scholarly discussion about the condemnation from the Messalian con- 
notation to the divergence of the Catholicos’ theology and religious anthro- 
pology from those of the mystical authors, proposed a convincing answer 
to the aforementioned question. According to him, Timothy did not share 
the doctrine articulated by the Syriac mystical authors, according to which 
the human intellect through divine grace is capable of experiencing in this 
world the vision of God’s glory. The affinity of soul, intellect, grace, prayer, 
and the notion of viewing the divine light without form, as we have seen 
in all the cases I examined along this study, was alien to Timothy, who 
claimed that the intellect emanates from the soul; thus, the intellect is 
not the divine or highest part of the soul, but an expression of the soul.” 
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As Berti has insightfully demonstrated, Timothy’s religious anthropology 
and perception of the dynamic of the soul-intellect differed sharply from 
that of Dalyatha, for instance, which was basically the Evagrian tripartite 
- that is, body, soul and mind. Dalyatha, who endeavored to explain the 
unity of the Trinity in the One and the nature of the vision of the hypostasis, 
supported his position with quotations from Evagrius’ Kephalaia Gnostica 
that ‘Christ is the intellect of all rational beings’? (KG 1.77) and that Christ 
is ‘the power and wisdom of the Father’ (KG 2.11). Dalyatha, thus, reaffirmed 
Evagrius' teaching on the vision of the intellect.?* Only the pure intellect 
is the viewer of the Holy Trinity (vs naiur 1asls maa sam 
hsi haduha) and the hypostases of the Trinity are seen by the 
pure intellect, he explained.” Timothy’s own view reflects a clash of two 
anthropological and theological traditions. But above all it attests to the 
total distortion of Dalyatha’s views on experiencing the vision of the light 
through the divine grace, accusing him of holding that a created being 
can see its Creator. 

In effect, Timothy was attesting that the canonization of Evagrius 
promoted in the East Syrian monastic milieu did not fully succeed.?6 It 
was the intellectual presence in the East Syriac Church of the mystical 
authors, with their provocative, enigmatic and sometimes wild doctrines 
and esoteric tendencies, which likely created a tension between the insti- 
tutional aspect of religion and the more individual one. Timothy’s reac- 
tion against the mystics represented the fear of “orthodoxy” and the 
theological response of an erudite Catholicos who was able to grasp the 
central issues of the mystical school of the East Syriac Church in one of 
its crowning moments. However, by casting the three authors as heretics, 
Timothy was not simply labelling as Messalian those whose intellectual 
leaning was anathema to him. Rather, he was exercising his ecclesiastical 
power to control the philosophical and contemplative tendencies pre- 
vailing in the Church at the end of the eighth century, and to impose his 
“orthodoxy”. 
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LE MYSTICISME N’EST, À LE BIEN PRENDRE, 
QUE LE PLUS SUBLIME DEGRÉ DU SÉRIEUX. 


As Henri Bremond has noted in his fascinating book Sentiment Reli- 
gieux en France: L'invasion mystique (1930), mysticism is the most sublime 
level of serious people.! Delving into the ascetic and contemplative wis- 
dom of the prominent East Syrian authors in the fifth to eighth centuries, 
among them, John of Apamea, Isaac of Nineveh, John of Dalyatha and 
Joseph Hazzaya, one is struck by more than the sublime level of their 
thought about the psychology of the drama of the human being on his 
path to that ‘invisible Being’, to the ‘dark cloud of His glory"? Above all, 
one senses the heavy intertextual, subtle and complex nature of their spir- 
itual discourse, which has its own grammar and terminology, reminding 
us that deciphering their language and encapsulating their cultural imagi- 
nation is not always easy. In this study, I have discussed the teachings of 
the best-known and most influential ascetic authors in the East Syriac 
Church, those who constituted the discourse on inner worship, or as they 
termed it, ‘hidden worship’, and engaged in the thriving mystical surge 
in the fifth to eighth centuries; those who assigned to inner prayer and 
contemplation a central place in their ascetic theory and life. Their theo- 
ries on the introvertive ascetic life, spiritual perception (hair Nico 
sain), and collectedness of mind (rusian msaa) can be difficult to 
convey to the modern reader who is not versed in mystical texts, precisely 
because it is unclear how to conceptualize their literary heritage. This is 
not a mere apology for some obscure passages in this study. Rather, it is 
an acknowledgement that now, at the end of my journey in those texts, I 
realize the challenge in apprehending the religious world of those authors. 
The conception of stirrings, the impulses, or movements of the mind in 
the time of prayer, for example, is one of those subjects that raise our per- 
plexity. This key notion - which stems from the acceptance of Evagrius’ 
definition of prayer as an activity of the mind, stimulated many discus- 
sions and disagreements concerning the performative aspect of the mind 
in inner prayer. At first glance, the role of stirrings in prayer appears 


1. Bremond, Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en France, p. 227. 
2. Isaac of Nineveh, Part II 10.17-18. 
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abstract and elusive, especially when we pursue it from a performative 
angle, challenging the East Syrian authors and historians of religions alike. 
Joseph Hazzaya’s metaphor of the mind as a ‘ship of stirrings’ during 
prayer is not only one of the sublime poetic moments in the discourse on 
the ascent of prayer to God at the end of the eighth century. More than 
that, it divulges the perpetual urge in Syrian monastic and mystical cir- 
cles to clarify the Evagrian conception that ‘prayer is the ascent (àvó6aoic) 
of the mind toward God’ (OP 36). 

Despite this challenge, there is no doubt that the rich and profound 
corpus of writings produced within the East Syrian Church in the period 
under discussion deals with a lively and dynamic religious life and not 
solely with a transcendent theoretical piety. As Ps. Macarius wrote at 
the end of the fourth century: “These are not mere and empty words, but 
we are dealing with a work that truly goes on in the soul”? The Syrian 
mystical authors perceived the ascetic life as a process of an ongoing self- 
transformation, as John of Apamea explained: ‘For as there are many 
transformations (alsax) in the growth of the body, so there are many 
transformations in the mind's growth" The inner experience of prayer 
is part of this dynamic of self-transformation within the ascetic course. 
Thus, I read these texts as a stratum of late antique ascetic and monastic 
living tradition and not as that of esoteric circles. This was a spiritual world 
that in many instances desired to reduce the monastic self to silence and 
imagined its relation to the divine in terms of stirrings of the mind, won- 
der and stupor - and, in rare cases, even in terms of union, all the while 
continuing to use biblical images and metaphors of sacrifice and ‘hidden 
altar’ (ama sais)" for portraying the path to God and interaction 
with Him. In the fifth century John of Apamea expounded: 


Oblation (1=iaa) at the level of the body: that one offers to God things 
which are outside of oneself. Oblation at the level of the soul: that one offers 
oneself to God by sacrificing (rhas=1=) one's body. An offering at the 
level of the spirit is the mystery of communion with God and that one 
offers pure thoughts at all times in prayer, bearing their stirrings of wonder 
for God. 


In the same vein, Isaac of Nineveh depicted the inner liturgy and the 
introvertive living space as an 'allegorical Tent, outside and inside' in 
which the heart ‘acts as priest to God [, offering up] a pure sacrifice”. For 
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in the Old Testament, he explains, a revelation to the high priest was 
manifested by sound and sight, “Here however, in a silent form of revela- 
tion and in visionless insights there is revealed to this abode [sc. the body], 
in the inner sanctuary of the heart (a revelation) concerning the mystery 
of [knowledge] of Him.” In the tenth century, Yohannan bar Kaldun went 
a step further. In the Life of Yawsep Busnaya (d. 979), his master in North 
Iraq, bar Kaldun imagined the replacement of reciting the Office by an 
inner one: when the solitary monk moves from the first stage, the corpo- 
real, to the second stage, that of the soul, he ceases from the exterior 
labour of the body and ‘changes the Office that he recites by the tongue 
and the lips; instead, he recites the Office and psalms in the mind, a 
process in which the tongue changes its natural function of speaking 
to writing. The tongue in this stage, he allegorizes, is transformed and 
becomes ‘the cane of the soul’, the instrument by which the mind writes.? 
When silence reigns on the solitary monk in the way of life of the mind, 
he accomplishes all the worship, which is different and strange for many 
who are not acquainted with it. When this kind of grace is bestowed on 
the mind and one can remember God unceasingly, then, the mind does 
not need the mode of speech, he said.’ Modern readers tend to understand 
prayer as a text that contains theological claims, ritualized at a specific 
time and in a specific context. As Isaac said, ‘most prayers, in fact, consist 
of words chosen from psalms containing ideas and sentiments of grief and 
supplication, or of thanksgiving and praise, etc.’ However, many of the 
early Fathers, Isaac clarified, ‘did not even know the psalms, yet their prayers 
ascended to God like fire ... '? Hence, although we can understand prayer 
as ‘fait de langage’ or ‘course au silence"! and as a paradox of the rhetoric 
of ineffability, in this study, I rather highlight the introvertive performative 
aspect of the praying self. 

Alongside the development of Christian liturgical prayers, exegetical 
homilies on the Lord's Prayer and mystagogical works," Greek authors, 
Christian and non-Christian alike, developed from the second century 
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onwards a sort of philosophical and spiritual discourse on prayer, in 
which they questioned the conception of inner prayer, its nature, and the 
human ability to pray it. After describing the new elements and the 
change in the conception of prayer on the backdrop of the debate and 
doubt about prayer in the philosophical milieu of the second to fourth 
centuries, I stressed the innovative approach shaped by Evagrius Ponti- 
cus in which the mind is the main faculty that prays. Then, I presented 
and analyzed the interiorization of the notion of prayer within the ascetic 
culture during an intense and prolonged period of literary interaction of 
East Syrian authors with the masterpieces of Greek ascetic literature, 
such as the writings of Evagrius Ponticus and Abba Isaiah, a process that 
yielded new religious configurations and perpetual spiritual dynamics 
throughout Late Antiquity. I have looked at several elusive issues in the 
Greek ascetic legacy that were at the heart of late antique religious thought 
and behavior, particularly the Evagrian conception of pure or imageless 
prayer and how the mind functions through its stirrings, as well as the 
hidden worship in which silence gains a performative meaning. From the 
moment the Syriac translations of Evagrius and others Greek authors 
began to circulate, I argued, a new discourse on the praying self emerged 
in the East Syrian mystical school. Nonetheless, the ancient and indige- 
nous roots of Syriac spirituality were not neglected. 

What, then, is inner prayer in this tradition? Drawing on John of Apamea’s 
three stages of the ascetic life, and using Pseudo-Dionysius three stages by 
John of Dalyatha, as well as Shem'on d-Taybutheh's use of Galenic medical 
theories about the harmony of body and soul, those authors extended the 
contours of Evagrian pure prayer and implanted it into a broad religious 
system, which encompassed the elevated stages of spiritual existence. For 
Joseph Hazzaya in the eighth century, for example, pure prayer, together 
with prayer of the heart and unceasing prayer, grew into a major perform- 
ative and contemplative introvertive notion, namely, hidden worship. This 
was the result of a long process of interpretation and assimilation of the 
Greek ascetic legacy during which the stimulus of imageless prayer gained 
a much broader sense than it had at the close of the fourth century in the 
Egyptian desert. In this process, prayer became less defined and more spir- 
itually diffused, describing the elevated moment of orienting the self toward 
God. Inner prayer started to designate a broad spiritual landscape and actu- 
ally became ontology of the spiritual, a realm that touches upon the entire 
ascetic life and aims for profound interaction with God. This is not the only 
instance in late antique religious thought that individual prayer denoted a 
broad spiritual sphere. Augustine's writings provide an excellent example of 
how prayer functions as an inner technique for the formation of religious 
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consciousness and the self, illustrating an expanse of interaction with the 
divine, termed by Gérald Antoni as “ontologie de la priére".? The centrality 
of inner prayer and its broad spiritual meaning in East Syrian tradition 
might explain the remarkable and somewhat enigmatic statement of the 
seventh-century monastic author, Sahdona: ‘Prayer is a god amongst human 
beings (ris kus ,0 nr eos). 

Although the entity that prays in Evagrius’ system is the mind, the con- 
ception of pure prayer assumes a gradual style of life - the way of life of 
the body, the ascent to the level of the mind and, finally, the way of life of 
the spirit. This conviction was well embedded in the writings of Evagrius 
as well as in the Chapters of the Disciples of Evagrius: it is impossible for 
the mind to move from the first stage of the praktiké to imageless prayer; 
it first needs to go through the stage of impassibility (4G0e1a), which ren- 
ders all the representations (voñuata) simple, and then pass through the 
intermediary stage of contemplation, which trains the mind to be without 
form.? Through adhering to this religious philosophy and practice, a prin- 
cipal change occurred in the East Syrian tradition concerning the discourse 
on pure prayer, that is, a move from imageless prayer as an activity solely 
of the mind to prayer of the whole self. This is a consequence of the per- 
ception of the ascetic self as an integrated rather than a fragmented self of 
body, soul and mind. Thus, John of Apamea's dominant anthropological 
model of three stages (the way of life of the body, soul, and spirit) served 
as a framework for this development. The harmony of the ascetic self 
means that the entire self - and not only the mind, the heart or the soul - 
is involved and evolved. Isaac of Nineveh, for example, urged his reader 
to reconcile with himself in the harmony of the triad within him - body, 
soul and spirit — rather than reconciling angers with his teachings.' Hence, 
it is not surprising that the East Syrian discourse on contemplative prayer 
does not undermine the body and the corporeal sensations. Moreover, the 
East Syrian mystical authors were fully aware, as Isaac of Nineveh wrote, 
that many people have despised outward postures and supposed that 
‘prayer of the heart suffices by itself for God’. However, he went on, the 
truth is to the contrary, deliberately delineating the performative role of 
the body in the entire spiritual trail: “You should realize, my brethren, that 
in all our service God very much wants outward postures, specific kinds 
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of honour, and visible forms of prayer - not for His own sake, but for our 
benefit ... 7 Thus, while developing an intense contemplative discourse 
and stressing the elevated experience of prayer by the mind and the soul, 
the outside world, with the body as an actor and its corporeal sensa- 
tions, were not left behind in the East Syrian Church. Interestingly, this 
discourse contains much more discussion on the bodily senses than on 
the spiritual senses, as compared to Greek patristic mystical literature. 
Its central concern was how to recognize and to sense the experience of 
inner prayer. 

Furthermore, it is remarkable that the accentuation of the transcendent 
elements found in the ascetic discourse of East Syrian authors did not 
conflict with the cult of the icons. Rather, it is important to realize that 
this recourse to transcendental piety grew in a society and during an 
epoch in which the cult of the icons and the Crucifix was widely practiced, 
including in Monophysite and Nestorian circles.? Without any hesita- 
tion, in his treatise On Stillness in which he discussed the subject of pure 
prayer, Dadisho' Qatraya provided detailed teachings on the veneration 
of the Crucifix during vigils in the monks' cells and the practice of inner 
prayer as well.? Isaac of Nineveh, however, felt the need to explain the 
difference between the performance of prostration on the face before the 
Cross and inner worship: "Ihese acts of worship were quite separate from 
those which took place in the heart, he said.?? But he sees also the inter- 
lacing of the two: 


Nevertheless, each time they stood up, they performed many acts of wor- 
ship, their body assisting them as the occasion might allow, kissing the 
Cross five or maybe ten times, reckoning each act of worship and kiss as a 
single prayer. During such acts all of a sudden someone might sometimes 
discover a pearl which in a single prayer would encompass the number of 
all the others. Sometimes a person would be standing on his feet, or kneel- 
ing, his mind seized by the wonder of prayer - a state not under the control 
of the will of flesh and blood and the soul’s impulses. Or, he might be in 
one of those states of purity of prayer (hal. hana eu). 
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From this point of view, the authors discussed in this study adhered 
to classic views in Syriac Christianity that advocated both visible and 
invisible worship. Already at the end of the fourth century or the begin- 
ning of the fifth, the author of the Book of Steps developed a clear theory 
on this aspect of interplay in the religious life: ‘Since we know that the 
body becomes a hidden temple and the heart a hidden altar for spiritual 
worship, let us be diligent in this public altar and before this public [lit. 
visible] temple.” The hidden does not undermine the visible; rather, the 
author concludes: “There is a hidden prayer of the heart for that one who 
is bound up in our Lord and meditates on him ceaselessly. Let us pray 
with our body as well as with our heart, just as Jesus blessed and prayed 
physically and spiritually.” The author of the Book of Steps stressed not 
only the three dimensions of Christian worship, that is, the earthly ‘vis- 
ible’ ministry (v2 X), the heavenly one, and worship in the heart 
- but he warns us not to despise the ‘visible church’, namely, the altar, 
baptism, and priesthood. ‘It is through these visible things, however, that 
we shall be in these heavenly things, which are invisible to eyes of flesh, 
our bodies becoming temples and our hearts altars'?* Everything in this 
church, he explained, is established in imitation of that hidden church. 
As I have discussed throughout this study, the mystical discourse in 
East Syrian Christianity in the seventh and eighth centuries upheld this 
conviction. 

One of the significant changes that took place in the East Syrian mysti- 
cal discourse concerns the nature of the Evagrian mind. As Andrew Louth 
has mentioned in another context, the Evagrian nous does not experience 
ecstasy.” In the same vein, I would add that, in Evagrius' contemplative 
theory, the nous does not aim for union with the divine. But, in the reli- 
gious development in the East Syrian mystical trend, we witness an exten- 
sion of the religious experience of the mind to include wonder, stupor and, 
in John of Dalyatha's theory, also union with the divine. This is a move 
from contemplative theology to performative concepts that stressed the 
individual experience and subjectivity. The suspension of faculties, while 
rather rare in this discourse, does occasionally appear. Nonetheless, the 
texts generally refer to the sensation of the divine and not in allegorical 
or metaphorical terms. Indeed, narratives of mystical ecstatic moments 
are marginal in the writings of East Syrian authors but not absent. They 
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tended rather to be discreet about personal experience, which they contin- 
ued to describe, following Paul’s paradigm, in the third person. Their main 
goal seems to have been to elucidate the very notion of the experience of 
prayer. As such, their teaching is a serious attempt to unveil the hidden - all 
the while reminding their readers that this sort of thing is not for everyone. 

In pointing to the changes and developments in the East Syrian ascetic 
discourse, I have made no attempt to harmonize or systemize any of its 
authors’ teachings. The pervasive and dynamic impact of the Greek ascetic 
wisdom of the past on East Syrian thought from the second half of the fifth 
century on attests that the Syrian authors were far from passive inheritors 
of Evagrius, Abba Isaiah, Mark the Monk, Pseudo-Dionysius, and promi- 
nent late antique hagiographies and monastic compilations. Each of the 
Syriac authors discussed in this study - many of whom openly relied on 
the ascetic literary lore - had a specific voice and emphasis. Without blur- 
ring the particular perspective of each Syriac author and the differences 
between them, we can conclude that all adhered to John of Apamea’ tripar- 
tite anthropology, namely, the way of life of the body, soul, and spirit, and 
notions of stillness and silence; all showed an openness to the depths of 
Evagrius' contemplative theory; and all had the theory of imageless prayer 
as a pivotal stimulus. The synthesis of these two traditions, associated with 
Evagrius and John of Apamea, became a creative stepping stone of East 
Syrian Christianity. That said, the transmission process of the literary her- 
itage was also a process of transformation in the East Syrian ascetic cul- 
ture. Therefore, I do not understand the phenomenon of the East Syrian 
mystical authors in the fifth to eighth centuries - whether or not we call it 
a "school" - as representing an "intellectual invasion" or reflecting a reli- 
gious mutation. Rather, I perceive it as a profound hermeneutic process of 
change and continuity within the late antique ascetic discourse that merged 
Greek ascetic theories with indigenous Syrian spirituality. This latter spir- 
ituality was marked by what we used to refer to as a mystical tendency, that 
is, a religious theology, anthropology and spirituality that centered on 
various modes and levels of the encounter with the divine. 

Throughout this investigation, I have been struck by the relative paucity 
of biblical exegesis in the formation of the East Syrian mystical discourse. 
I should not like to suggest that the biblical text is marginal in this intro- 
vertive discourse or in the ascetic culture as a whole. Consider, for instance, 
Sahdona’s Book of Perfection, a seventh-century masterpiece of Syriac 
monastic literature which is deeply rooted in the Bible.” The discourse 
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on prayer in chapter 8 of his Book of Perfection is nothing but an alle- 
gorical and spiritual biblical exegesis. Yet in this mystical discourse, 
I discern a shift away from biblical exegesis in comparison with Greek 
Patristic literature. While Patristic authors like Origen and Gregory of 
Nyssa based their mystical theories on biblical interpretations of key texts 
and narratives such as the Song of Songs, the Exodus from Egypt and the 
experience of Moses, the East Syrian authors mostly strove to help the 
reader develop a sense of religious experience and subjectivity. None of 
them, for instance, produced a work like Gregory of Nyssa’s Life of Moses 
or his Commentary on the Song of Songs, or Pseudo-Macarius’ remark- 
able Homily 1, in which he offered his allegorical interpretation of the 
vision of the prophet Ezekiel (Ezek. 1:4-2:1), or Origen’s homilies on Num- 
bers and Commentary on the Song of Songs. Thus, when seeking to trace 
the trajectories of the East Syrian mystical phenomenon, we should not 
ignore the literary genres and efforts of those Syrian mystical writers. For 
instance, we did not encounter efforts to implant Gregory of Nyssa’s mys- 
tical ideas and treatises, even though some of his writings were available 
in Syriac translation in the seventh-eighth centuries. As I mentioned in 
the introduction of this book, even Evagrius’ Scholia did not enjoy the 
impact of the Kephalaia Gnostica, the Praktikos, and the Antirrhétikos. 
There are a few Syriac fragments of Evagrius’ Expositio in parabolas et 
in proverbia, yet as far as I know, until now, the major exegetical work of 
Evagrius, the Scholia on the Psalms, has not been found in Syriac transla- 
tion. This literary choice is even more striking when we consider that the 
Syriac authors examined in this study were learned, well versed in bib- 
lical interpretations and appreciated “the interpreter”, namely, Theodore 
of Mopsuestia. Their discourse was shaped by and based on exegesis 
of the ascetic culture and not on biblical exegesis or scholastic delibera- 
tions. From this perspective, however, Joseph Hazzaya stands apart. His 
Chapters of Knowledge, for example, are replete with biblical metaphors 
and exegesis. But it is mainly in his Letter on the Three Stages of Monastic 
Life that he reveals the role of the biblical narrative in forging his mystical 
discourse. A comparison of Origen’s Homily 27 on Numbers and Hazzaya’s 
Letter on the Three Stages of Monastic Life demonstrates the differing 
functions played by biblical exegesis in their respective mystical discourses. 
Unlike Origen, who provides a detailed biblical exposition in which 
he interprets the departure of the children of Israel from Egypt and 
the forty-two stages they passed in the desert until they arrived to the 
Promised Land (Numbers 33), Hazzaya uses the biblical narrative only as 
general outline for his teachings on the three stages of the monastic life, 
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in which he follows John of Apamea. Origen’s interpretation relies on the 
Hebrew language and the use of the typonim method, yet in Hazzaya’s 
Letter, the biblical text itself gained no attention. Indeed, even Dadisho' 
Qatraya, who was an admirer of Theodore of Mopsuestia, attests that the 
East Syrian ascetic discourse was at times shaped by opposing the scho- 
lastic tendencies widespread in Syriac Christianity. Those authors made 
a deliberate choice to scrutinize the self rather than the Scriptures. They 
were eager to establish and to explain the fundamental sense of living 
religion, eschewing scholastic methods and biblical exegesis or mere theo- 
ries. Furthermore, the fundamental dimension of subjectivity in their 
teachings might explain why the impact of Pseudo-Dionysius - in whose 
corpus the subjective element is rather muted - on the majority of the 
authors in the East Syrian mystical school was minor. We have noted, 
however, the exception of Dalyatha’s adoption of the three stages of spir- 
itual progress according to Pseudo-Dionysius. But he, too, diverged sharply 
from the mystical theology of Pseudo-Dionysius, which has no personal 
and experiential dimension. 

Although subjectivity characterized East Syrian mystical literature, 
first-person ecstatic accounts are relatively rare.” Likewise, Henri Bremond 
has argued that the sentiments, or feelings about the immediate and direct 
presence of God - what he terms ‘l'intuition de Dieu présent’ - are infre- 
quent but not totally absent in the dossier of mystics in seventeenth- 
century France. All the other things, he elucidates, such as ecstasy, sus- 
pension of the senses, visions, and interior speech, are ‘purs accessoires’ 
that may or not have accompanied the fundamental state of the mystic.” 
He perceives this as a passive and short moment in which the mystic has 
contact, without image, without speech; an experience that achieves not 
by virtue of effort ‘mais par un appel”. In the Ladder of Prayer, I adopted 
a different perspective. I understood those accounts of the intensification 
of religious feelings to follow from an amplification of self-discipline that 
was fully imbedded in the ascetic culture, a step in the ladder of prayer 
and not an accessory. As such, I believe that the ascetic culture in the 
East Syrian mystical school cannot be reduced to the religious experi- 
ence of the pure mind in the moment of prayer. The authors engaged 
in the East Syrian mystical discourse reflect rather a serious attempt 
to shape the entire way of life of their audience; thus, pure or spiritual 
prayer should be seen in the larger cultural and social context; it has 
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to do with late antique religious psychology, with a fine layer of theol- 
ogy articulated in philosophical terminology - but not with esoteric 
tradition. 

The East Syrian discourse on pure prayer and hidden worship was 
a tense one. The tension is not only, as was frequently the case in mys- 
tical discourse, between the saying and the unsaying, the knowing and 
unknowing, between the possible and impossible for the human worship 
capacities, what the mind is capable of performing during prayer and 
what is beyond its abilities. The tension concerns the performative limits 
of pure prayer, the hidden worship, and liturgical performance. This sort 
of contemplative discourse was easily distorted by the Church authority 
that understood it as subversive, aiming to undermine the Office. Such a 
reaction can be gleaned from the condemnation of John of Apamea, John 
of Dalyatha and Joseph Hazzaya by Patriarch Timothy I (727/28-823). 
While developing a sublime mystical discourse around the notion of 
pure prayer, Isaac of Nineveh, who was not condemned, seemed to have 
good reasons to stress that the solitaries observe the seven Hours of the 
Office, ordained by the synod of Nicaea. ‘Far be it from us solitaries that 
we should not be subject to the Church or her leaders or laws.?? However, 
the non-affective results of such condemnation continue to raise ques- 
tions about the power of the ecclesiastical authorities and how the his- 
torian ought to approach such intellectual and cultural censures. As is 
well known, in 553, Evagrius’ writings were condemned at the Council of 
Constantinople - yet his influence on Eastern Christianity was enormous 
and his teachings were almost canonized. After all, by perceiving the 
mind as the faculty that prays, Evagrius offered a theory of prayer that 
charged one of the formative Christian paradigms - the Pauline theology 
of opposition of an exterior and interior man (2 Cor. 4:16; Rom. 7:22, 
and Eph. 3:16) - with a new and performative meaning: The interior 
man, Evagrius states, is the mind.?! 

The fusion of Evagrius' wisdom and indigenous Syriac spirituality 
cultivated in East Syrian Christianity resonated in the Syriac monastic 
world for generations. For example, at the aforementioned Life of Yawsep 
Busnaya demonstrates the full assimilation of the teachings of Isaac of 
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Nineveh, John of Apamea and Abba Isaiah alongside the enduring stimu- 
lation of Evagrius’ contemplative and demonological theories. The Ladder 
of Prayer engaged with the tremendous linguistic turn that governed East 
Syrian Christianity, that is, with the impact of the Greek translation into 
Syriac of some major ascetic writings. The next stage, I believe, involves 
a further linguistic turn, namely, the translations into Arabic of Syriac 
mystical literary lore and the transposition of Syriac Christianity into the 
Islamic world. 
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